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THE WORK OF THE ITALIAN NAVY IN THE 
ADRIATIC DURING THE WAR. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES DI VILLAREY, C.B., M.V.O. (Royal Italian Navy). 





Friday, March 28th, rgrg. 


(In the Theatre of The Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster). 


VICE-ADMIRAL SiR C. F. THURSBY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said : Ladies and Gentlemen, before 
introducing the lecturer I should like to read you a telegram which has been received 
from the Italian Ambassador: ‘‘I deeply regret that unavoidable circumstances 
connected with my official duties prevent me from being present to-day at the 
lecture to be given by my friend Captain di Villarey, who has been for many years 
one of my highly valued collaborators. It will be especially disappointing for me 
not to hear all he will have to say of the glorious part taken by our Navy in the 
great war, a part quite equal to that of our gallant Army in the achievement of 
our victory. Imperiali.’’ 

I now have very much pleasure in introducing Captain Villarey, who is 
going to give us a lecture on the part taken by the Italian Fleet in conjunction 
with her Allies in the great war. The lecturer is well able to do this, as he was 
employed as a Naval Attaché in London during the first part of the war; since 
then he has had considerable service afloat, and in both of the positions he has 
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occupied, his talents and energy have shown to great advantage, and have been 
of the utmost service to the Allied cause. The knowledge he was able to obtain 
specially fits him to deal with this subject, and I am sure that his lecture will be 
of the greatest interest, not only to those who hear it this afternoon, but also to 
the larger public who will, I understand, have the opportunity of hearing the lecture 
elsewhere, and also through the JouRNAL OF THE Royat UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION, which will publish it in an early issue. I have much pleasure in 
asking Captain Villarey to deliver his lecture. 





LECTURE. 


I FEEL very deeply the privilege of speaking this afternoon under 
the patronage of the Royal United Service Institution. They are not 
only the time-honoured recorders of the great deeds through which the 
British Empire was built, but their very name is to-day a battle honour 
of the Nation, and, if I am allowed to say so, of all the peoples who fought 
together for civilisation against barbarity. It is through the United 
Services of the Allies that we have won the war. 

Within the time limit of a lecture I shall endeavour to describe the 
work of our Navy in the Adriatic, and specially to sketch with some 
detail those actions about which information was withheld for obvious 
reasons until the end of hostilities. 

Faithful and reciprocal support has now perfected that brotherhood 
between the British and Italian Navies, which I have done my best to 
foster during the years it was my privilege to spend in this country. 
I am more than glad, therefore, that a British audience should be the 
first to hear our narrative, in this Great Metropolis of Sea Power, and I 
hope you will accept it as a compliment to the fine and powerful Navy 
which is your pride and whose detachments fought by our side in many 
of our engagements. 

I do hope also that this short account, however imperfect, will 
throw a little more light on the difficulties we had to tackle, in inflicting 
on the enemy blow after blow, and effecting that deterioration of morale 
which culminated in practical surrender. 

It was expected by many, early in the war, that the best Austrian 
warships would attempt some day to break through the Strait of Otranto 
and try to join the ‘“‘ Goeben”’ and the “ Breslau’ in the Dardanelles. 
In case of even partial success this difficult, but not impossible, 
enterprise might have led to important consequences of both political 
and military order. But the naval policy of our opponents was, like all 
the rest, in the hands of Germany, and the wicked will which dared 
so much on the Continent was irresolute and short-sighted as soon as 
it ventured over salt water. They shrank from battle although a 
determined naval challenge would have been the only possible way 
to the victory which none of their gigantic strides on land could 
secure for them. The war could not, indeed, be jockeyed into 
decision by mines, raids, and commerce-destroying with submarines. 
As is well known, there were no big fleet actions in the Adriatic. 
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‘On account of the absence there of safe harbours for the Battle Fleet, 
this had to be based at Taranto during practically the whole of the war. 
The only naval ports on our Adriatic coast, Brindisi and Venice, already 
crowded with warships and minor craft, were, beside the prohibitive 
question of room, under several disadvantages. Both harbours, and 
specially Venice, were within easy reach of strong and frequent aerial 
attacks and scouting: while Taranto was never attacked from the air, 
Venice and Brindisi, specially the former, were frequently the target of 
Austrian airmen. Valona, which we had seized shortly before, was open 
to the same objections, and would have involved, as a fleet base, an almost 
daily traffic of transports and colliers which we could ill spare from other 
work. Communication between the two naval ports of the enemy, Pola 
and Cattaro, was always possible by the Dalmatian channels, while keeping 
out of reach of our main forces. It was essential, therefore, that these 
forces should be kept south of the most southern of the enemy ports. 

The French Fleet being at Corfu, the Italian Battle Squadron was 
stationed at Taranto, thus completing, with the French Fleet, the gate- 
keeping of the Adriatic. Occasionally the Battle Squadron has been 
moved to Corfu during the war, and opportunity taken of perfecting 
tactical arrangements with the French Fleet in case of concerted action 
being necessary. Our Squadron of six Dreadnoughts was short of two 
units not yet completed on the declaration of war, and the British 
Admiralty reinforced it with four battleships of the ‘‘ Queen’, class 
(which were withdrawn when the manning question became pressing 
over here), the French Fleet at Corfu having been reinforced in the 
meantime. We had, besides, the four “‘ Regina Elenas ” and the two 
“Margherita ”’ and “ Brin.”” In the early stages of the war, these last six 
ships were mostly between Brindisi and Valona, but later, when it was 
clear that Austria kept at Cattaro only light cruisers and torpedo forces, 
the four ‘‘ Regina Elenas”’ returned to Taranto. The ‘‘ Margherita’ and 
“Brin” were both lost during the war with very heavy loss of life. 
The former was blown up by an enemy mine, when leaving Valona 
at night in stormy weather, and the latter blew up at anchor at Brindisi 
through an internal explosion. Admiral Rubin, one of our most able 
Division commanders, lost his life on this occasion. I should mention 
here that the Dreadnought ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci ’”’ was also blown up. by 
an internal explosion while at her moorings in the Mar Piccolo, off Taranto, 
on August 2nd, 1918, and the losses of officers and men were also then 
considerable. It is conclusively proved that both ‘‘ Brin”’ and “ Vinci” 
‘met their fate at the murderous hands of paid enemy’s agents, and we pride 
‘ourselves on the fact that the three Austrian battleships we have sunk were 
attacked by armed forces of the Navy and not by means repellent to 
the chivalry of the sailor. 

On Brindisi were based the cruiser forces, including seven light 
‘cruisers (three Italian and four British) and nine fast scouts, ranging 
from 30 to 36 knots in speed. Of the destroyer forces whose 
insufficiency in number was sorely felt through the war, the older types 
were kept in the Mediterranean in increasing number for escorting 
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duties, as the submarine war waged by the enemy became more 
threatening. The modern units and our excellent small torpedo boats 
were mostly divided between Brindisi and Venice. At Brindisi our 
destroyers were reinforced by several French and British destroyers. 
Fourteen units, scouts, destroyers, and torpedo-boats, were lost by the 
Italian Navy during the war. The French Navy lost five destroyers, and 
this is a rather heavy toll paid by our gallant Allies in proportion to the 
numbers employed in the Adriatic. Our submarine flotillas were 
subdivided between Venice, Ancona, and Brindisi, and were supported 
by a limited number of French and British submarines, based mostly on 
Brindisi. 

In the last part of the war, when conditions admitted of a strong 
force of British destroyers being based on Brindisi, we were able to con- 
centrate most of our modern boats at Venice, and the French flotilla 
went east to reinforce the Anglo-French squadron watching the Darda- 
nelles. Our cruiser force was much reduced by losses and by converting 
the older types into troop transports, or into floating batteries for harbour 
defence. With the loss of the “‘ Amalfi,’ torpedoed early in the war in the 
Upper Adriatic by a German submarine, our division of modern cruisers 
was reduced to three, viz., ‘‘ S. Giorgio,” ‘‘ S. Marco ”’ and “ Pisa.’”’ This 
division has been stationed at different periods in all our Adriatic and 
southern naval ports, and was at Brindisi during the last few months of the 
war. I may remark here that there is a certain similarity in the distribu- 
tion for war of the naval forces of Italy in the Adriatic, and of the British 
Fleet in the North Sea. Scapa Flow, like Taranto, was at an extreme 
end of the field of operations, and both bases afforded in the Flow and the 
Mar Grande a submarine and mine-proof shelter of sufficient extension 
for the ships and divisions to carry out their target practice and exercises. 
Brindisi and Rosyth were both bases for fast cruiser forces, nearer to 
the enemy than the main bases, while both Harwich and Venice harboured 
the light detachments of the two fleets. In the Otranto channel, we 
were confronted with a task in many respects similar to that which 
attended the patrols in the Straits of Dover. The width of the Otranto 
barrage, however, being three times that of the Dover Strait, and the 
depth of water being prohibitive for mining work, the blocking opera- 
tions against the submarines were there more complicated and difficult. 
Now and then the enemy, both in the North Sea and in the Adriatic, 
took advantage of the long stretch of coast extending between our naval 
bases, for bombarding raids against undefended sea towns: in both 
cases they soon found, to their cost, that the risks involved were too. 
great—the advantages were very small. 

The unwillingness to face a Fleet action was more or less equal in 
the German and the Austrian High Commands, but the far greater 
distances between the bases of the North Sea has given a chance to the 
British Fleet, in the Battles of Jutland and the Dogger Bank, to catch 
the adversary and hold him for a sufficient time to maul him severely. 
No such chances could be expected in the Adriatic. The deep and 
narrow channels running all along Dalmatia afforded a better protection 
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than any minefield to his communications between Pola and his southern 
ports. Numerous gaps along this long sea trench allowed him the 
choice of the most convenient point whence to shoot out in a few hours. 
at the Italian coast opposite. Capital ships or even light cruisers, 
watching these gaps, would have fallen an easy prey to the mines and 
torpedoes, and early in the war the loss of the “‘ Amalfi’ during a cruise 
and of the “ Garibaldi’’ during offensive coastal operations, reminded 
our then Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, that his long cherished dream of a great naval battle as a 
natural finish to a war of movement, was not likely to be realized. It is 
unnecessary to add that his disappointment was shared by all ranks in 
the Battle Fleet. 


During the last months of 1915, at the request of the Allies, our 
Navy undertook the heavy task of transporting oversea munitions and 
supplies of all kinds for the Serbian Army then retreating and hardly 
pressed by the Austrians. The precarious lines of communication ended 
at the Albanian ports of Medua and Durazzo which, being unprovided 
with permanent works of any sort, were open to the full strength of the 
frequent and severe wintry storms. The work had, therefore, to be 
carried out practically on the open beaches. However, it was energeti- 
cally pushed forward without interruption and many thousand tons 
of stores were landed, which were in those days a vital necessity for 
the Serbians. 

The problem of supplies became soon involved with one of far 
greater moment owing to the rapid advance of the Austrian Army. The 
necessity arose for the evacuation oversea of the remnants of our 
Serbian Allies if these were to be saved from an early inevitable surrender. 
The enterprise was successfully and swiftly carried out by our ships, and 
I believe that the experience gained by war craft and merchantmen in 
the great landings in Libia a few years before was then of much assist- 
ance. The embarking operations at Durazzo were almost continually 
carried out under fire, and tle water being shallow permitted only the 
use of small-sized vessels. The ravages of typhus, dysentery, and cholera 
were great, and, while adding to the difficulty, called for a wonderful 
display of devotion to duty from the medical staff of the army and 
navy, and indeed from all connected with this great work of mercy. 
Between January and February, we successfully transported from 
Durazzo and Valona to Corfu, 173,000 men (out of which 23,000 
were Austrian prisoners), 11,000 refugees, wounded and sick, 10,000 
horses and much war material; the shipping required being 
thirty-six transports, of which nineteen were Italians. The protecting 
screens and escorts included five Italian and five British light 
cruisers ; nineteen Italian and twelve French destroyers. Our losses, 
notwithstanding the exertions of enemy submarines, were very small, 
being limited to two small steamers and one auxiliary cruiser. 
The Royal Houses of Serbia and Montenegro, together with their 
respective Governments, wete also safely carried to their destinations 
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and thus was ensured for a better time the revival of the Serbian nation. 
Having completed their task, our troops were shortly afterwards also 
successfully withdrawn. 


The character of the war in the middle and southern Adriatic has 
been mainly determined by the great importance for the enemy of 
keeping the channel of Otranto open for their submarines plying to 
and from the Mediterranean, while it was vital for the Allies to stop 
them before their exit from the Adriatic. A surface barrage was 
therefore formed in the channel with British drifters and supported 
by light cruisers and destroyers. When out on patrol the drifters 
towed a long light wire net, many feet deep. This net was carried 
away when a submerged submarine crossed the wake of the drifter, 
and his position was thus shown by a buoy connected with the 
net. Subsequently the submarine would be attacked with depth charges 
dropped from the drifter or other craft. This system of hunting was 
abandoned later in the war, when more complete and efficient means 
against the U-boats were found. The drifters were attacked in July, 
1916, by an Austrian light cruiser, when two of them were sunk, 
and again in December, 1916. In the night of May 5th, 1917, a very 
determined attack was made by the light cruisers ‘‘ Novara,” ‘‘ Saida ”’ 
and ‘“‘Helgoland,” and fourteen drifters were sunk. The splendid 
behaviour of officers and men on this occasion is already well known 
and will always testify to the courage of the British fisherman in war. 
Some scores of these brave lads sleep now their last rest beneath the 
blue waters of the Adriatic. Of the many fine examples of devotion 
to duty, I will only recall here that of Dougias Morris Harris, A.B., 
R.N.V.R., wireless operator of the drifter ‘ Floandi.’’ When his ship 
was attacked by Austrian destroyers he remained at his post continuing 
to send and receive messages until he was killed while writing his log. 
Whenever an attack on the barrage or on a convoy took place the 
Allied cruisers and destroyers at Brindisi, beside those which happened 
to be out at the time, left the base at once, and did their best to cut out 
the enemy ships from Cattaro. Some of the faster Italian scouts might 
have some chance of crossing the enemy course of retreat; but to bring 
in time at the decisive point an overwhelming force of light cruisers 
was quite a different matter. 

The Austrian raiders were faster than the majority of our vessels, 
while the distances to be run from the barrage and from Brindisi towards 
Cattaro, were more or less equal. Our encounters, therefore, ended 
always in running fights and while the enemy had more than once a 
narrow escape, with several ships seriously damaged, they always 
succeeded in bringing their units into Cattaro, this port being almost in 
sight when gun range was established. 

One of these actions took place after the raid of May Ist, and the 
*‘ Dartmouth ” was torpedoed on her way back. She was able, however, 


to return safely into port. 
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To oblige us to scatter our light forces more and more, and also for 
the sake of “‘ frightfulness,’”’ the enemy came now and then in the early 
morning to bombard our open towns and also the coastal railway line 
which, for a long stretch, runs quite close to the beach. These attacks 
were usually carried out by fast light cruisers and destroyers, and it was 
almost impossible to catch them with our naval detachments, since 
they were always within a few hours steaming of their own coast. 
Only on the first day of the war, in the bombardment of Ancona, the 
whole Battle Squadron took part, and after killing sixty-eight people, and 
wounding 150, they retired hurriedly at the sight of a periscope coming 
out from the harbour. We had six raids in 1915, three in 1916, one in 
1917, and nonein1918. The rapid decline in the number of such lawless. 
attacks, so far at least as open towns were concerned, was due to the 
very effective measures taken by the Navy. Coastal batteries, which in 
the end were numerous enough to cross in most places each other’s fire,. 
were erected as fast as guns could be provided, and were supplemented 


by a very complete organisation of armoured trains, armed with 3-inch,. 


4-inch, and 6-inch guns. These trains which had proved very useful 


early in the war to the Allies in Flanders, were found invaluable for- 
the defence of our long coast. Manned by the Royal Navy, they were. 
really like ships running on rails, always ready to steam out from their: 
sidings or tunnels to the threatened point. Thus on November 5th, 


1915, at St. Elpidio, one armoured train put to flight a division of 
destroyers. Several hits were scored and one boat had to be towed 
away seriously damaged. Similar results were obtained on November 
28th, 1917, at Rimini and Senegallia, where two enemy groups of 
fourteen units were severely damaged by trains No. 3 and No. 6. 


Each train had a zone to defend from 15 to 40 miles in length; the: 


crew numbered about 100 men and the armament included four medium 
calibre guns and two small guns, or altogether ten small calibre guns. It 
was, of course, possible to clear the line from traffic for them, at a few 


minutes’ notice, and they could at any moment communicate with the- 


command by telephone and telegraph. 
While frequent sweeps were carried out by our light detachments 


from Venice, Valona, and Brindisi, the watch close to the enemy ports,. 


all along the Dalmatian Islands, was constantly kept by submarines, 
and it is now known that also the Bight of Heligoland was similarly 
watched by British submarines. French, British, and Italian submarines 
have nobly discharged their task of watching and patrolling the intricate 
waters of the Dalmatian coasts. The work was risky on account of the 
many minefields sown by the enemy and also because the clearness of 
the atmosphere and the transparency of the water gave the boats 
away at a great distance if they approached the surface, and in daytime 
observers on the high cliffs of Dalmatia or on aircraft could detect. 
them at considerable depth when submerged. They all went out in 
turn to their risky errand; now and then one of them did not return 
at the appointed hour. The roll of honour includes five of our boats. 
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the French submarines ‘‘ Monge,” “‘ Foucault,’ “ Curie,” ‘“‘ Bernouilli,”’ 
“Circe,” “‘ Tresnel”’ and the British submarine ‘‘H 3.” 

Several successes were scored by the Allied submarines against 
enemy submarines, transports, and destroyers. Time will only allow me 
to single out one of them. On July 15th, rg16, near Cape Planka, 
the Italian submarine “ Balilla ’’ (Lieut. Farinati in command) attacked 
a division of enemy torpedo boats and succeeded in torpedoing one of 
them. Chased by the others, Farinati kept his boat in action and, 
although hit three times by gunfire, tried again and again to return to 
the attack, until the “ Balilla’’ was sunk with all hands. In the 
Adriatic, the smaller distances and better weather conditions as compared 
with those prevailing in the North Sea, favoured the rapid evolution of 
a very efficient weapon for the war of ambush and surprise, namely, the 
small and fast motor boat. . To Admiral Thaon de Revel, Chief of 
Staff, and Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Fleet during the last two 
years of the war, belongs the credit for having favoured the multipli- 
cation of these most useful little boats and to have manned them with 
a well-trained personnel and daring officers. Initially the motor boats 
were built only for anti-submarine purposes and for patrolling the coastal 
routes followed by trade in the Mediterranean ; they were comparatively 
slow in speed and armed with a 12-pounder and depth charges. 
A great advance for converting them into offensive boats was 
made towards the end of 1916, by supplying them with noiseless 
electric motors, giving a speed of four knots, fed by a battery which 
would last for about four hours. When entering enemy ports, only 
the electric power was used, and by their small size the boats escaped 
detection even when swept over by powerful searchlights. Built of 
wood, their length is about 42 feet, and they are completely decked; 
although displacing only about 12 tons, they can stand rough weather 
as well as our 100 tons torpedo boats. The offensive type is armed 
with one 18-inch torpedo on each side and three machine guns. 
Towards the end of the war we had a handy fleet of about 400 motor 
boats, all supplied by various Italian firms, except a few of the Elco 
American type. The maximum speed of those employed during the war 
was about 24 knots, the latest boats being a few knots faster. Special 
schools were formed for the training of the personnel required and the 
pilots were mostly taken from the masters of the Mercantile Marine. 
The M.A.S. (Motor Boats Anti-Submarines) were organised into 
flotillas of fifty to sixty units, each commanded by a senior Naval officer. 
During the war they were always sent to hunt in pairs, in time to be by 
the fall of night at their watch-keeping positions, on the several routes 
frequented from Pola, Cattaro, Durazzo and the Islands, until shortly before 
dawn. This service went on formonths without any attempt at interference 
by the enemy, who had credited our M.A.S. with most fantastic pewer 
of speed and achievement. They were first called armoured motor beats, 
and then barrage-jumpers, and a special raiding party was actuaily 
organised with the object of taking possession of the flotilla based at 
Ancona. A party of about sixty picked volunteer men, including engineers, 
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and commanded by an officer, left Pola in a motor-driven schooner towed 
by a destroyer, and landed by night some 11 miles north of Ancona ; 
next day the abandoned schooner was found on the beach by one of 
our seaplanes, and in the evening the whole party, which had in the 
meantime marched into Ancona, were arrested by policemen and sailors. 
The initials M.A.S. suggested the motto adopted by the boats: 
Memento Audere Semper (remember to dare always),-and they dared a 
great deal. Besides the episodes which I am gojng to describe, it must 
be said that landing at night on the enemy coast was for them an ordinary 
business, and they performed various stunts such, for instance, as taking 
and towing away in full daylight enemy seaplanes or small craft just 
outside the enemy’s ports. 

The first Italian raid of any importance against enemy ports was 
carried out on May 29th, 1916, when Torpedo boat No. 24 (Lieut. 
Gravina) entered Trieste shortly after midnight and fired two torpedoes 
at a steamer anchored in the harbour. Both of them missed the target, 
but one exploded against a coal depot causing very serious damage. 
This raid considerably alarmed the Austrian Naval Command, and from 
then the naval defence of Trieste became more efficient. The 
port was put under the orders of an admiral whose jurisdiction 
extended along the whole coast up to the line of occupation. A few days 
later, in the night of June 7th, the M.A.S. Nos. 5 and 7, commanded 
by Lieuts. Pagano and Berardinelli, succeeded in penetrating the net 
defences of Durazzo and torpedoed a steamer laden with supplies for the 
Austrian army in Albania. On June 12th, the destroyer ‘ Zeffiro”’ 
entered in daylight the harbour of Parenzo, looking for the shed of the 
seaplanes which the day before had bombarded Venice. Not finding the 
shed, Commander Ciano put his boat alongside the quay and two 
willing Austrian policemen, unaware of what they were doing, helped 
to moor the destroyer. One of them was quickly captured and the 
“ Zeffiro”’ left, leaving a gift of Italian papers giving the news of 
General Brusiloff’s victories on the Eastern Front, which were carefully 
hidden from the civilian population. When the alarm was given, the 
“ Zeffiro’’ began bombarding the shed for about twenty minutes ata 
range of 800 yards, and then with her supports which were waiting 
outside the harbour, returned homewards, being heavily attacked from 
the air by several squadrons of seaplanes during the journey. The 
attack caused about twenty casualties in our boats. On June 26th, 
another raid on Durazzo was repeated by the same Commanders and 
boats, Nos. 5 and 7, and two steamers, one of them full of ammunition, 
were successfully torpedoed. 

“*yDuring the summer the organization of the M.A.S. became much 
more complete. On November 2nd, at midnight, Lieut. Goiran suc- 
ceeded in entering the anchorage of Fasana, where the Austrian ships 
used to carry out their target practice, and where it was hoped to fina 
the “ Ferdinand Max.” To allow the motor boat to get inside the 
floating obstructions of Fasana, she was escorted by a torpedo boat, 
specially trimmed, with two heavy weights on the outside of her bows. 
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These weights were lowered on to the barrage and secured to the 
beams, which sank sufficiently to allow the motor boat to pass. 
Once inside, Lieut. Goiran roamed about during more than two hours, 
but in the end, failing to find his quarry, he fired two torpedoes at 
a range of 200 yards, against the old battleship “‘ Mars.” Unfortunately 
the torpedoes got entangled in the nets protecting the ship and Lieut. 
Goiran made for safety. Passing under the guardship he was challenged, 
and he replied three times the word “‘ gut ” in the best German he could 
command. This proved to be good enough and the boat was able to 
retire undisturbed. A violent fire skywards from the anchorage as soon 
as the boat started her petrol engines, showed how little they suspected 
the presence of the intruder. 

It must be said here that the first idea of entering Fasana was 
suggested by Nazario Sauro, an irredento officer from Capo d’ Istria who 
had joined the Italian Naval Service shortly before the declaration of 
war. Knowing the Dalmatian coasts perfectly, he was a very precious. 
guide in many of our expeditions. In these dangerous errands, being 
well aware that capture would mean certain death, Sauro used at first 
to carry with him a small phial with poison, resolved not to fall alive 
into the hands of the Austrians. When Captain Battisti, another“‘irredento”’ 
wha had joined the Italian Army, was made prisoner and brought to 
the scaffold at Trento, while still suffering from wounds received inaction, 
this base act of Austrian revenge spread far and wide a sentiment of 
indignation within and without Italy. A little later, talking to an officer 
friend on the Piazzetta of Venice, Sauro told him: “If I am caught I 
will let them hang me, as I see from Battisti’s death that I shall do a 
good service to my country : that’s why I have thrown away my poison.” 
He met his fate on August Ioth, 1916, after being made prisoner on the 
submarine ‘‘ Pullino’’ which had grounded on the rock of the Galiola. 
Taken to Pola and tried by court martial, he was condemned to 
death by hanging for high treason. To the end this fearless officer defied 
his torturers and died shouting ‘‘ Viva l’Italia’’! 

During the days which followed Caporetto, to the Navy fell the task 
of evacuating the coast from Grado and Monfalcone, so as to keep in 
line with the retreat of the Third Army. Much valuable war material 
and stores had to be carried away quickly by land and sea to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. After the big retreat, before 
the resistance on the Piave had stiffened so as to become an unpassable 
line and later the spring board whence the enemy was to receive his 
death blow, the possibility of the worst had to be faced, and precautions 
to be taken in case a further sacrifice of territory became necessary. 
Venice had to be prepared for the eventuality of a siege from land and 
sea and the Navy took an important share in building up new 
defensive lines further south. The two British monitors (the 
“ Peterborough”’ and “ Picton’’) remained at Venice during those 
days of danger, although, being somewhat awkward to manceuvre in 
the lagoon, they would have had some difficulty if a rapid naval 
evacuation had become necessary. They kept banging from the lagoon 
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at the not distant enemy and helped in the evacuation of Grado. 
In those trying days, at the end of 1917, the work of the Navy was, 
more than ever before, associated with that of the Army in defending our 
dear country from invasion. Already in the two first years of war 
several hundred guns of all calibres had been taken from the older 
ships of limited military value, and mounted on monitors and floating 
craft of various kind. Manned by our sailors, this naval group operated 
in the marshy zone on the extreme right of our front, moving their 
artillery through the canals and giving a good deal of trouble to the enemy. 

On December roth, less than a fortnight after Caporetto, the Italian 
army was safe behind the Piave and the higher Brenta; but it was 
doubtful, even to the most confident, whether there would be time to 
strengthen the line sufficiently for a long resistance. Anxiety was mostly 
felt for the lower part of the River Piave, from Zenzon to the mouth, 
where the marshes between the Piave and Sile had already been crossed 
by small but numerous groups of the enemy. The defence of this zone 
was entrusted te the stout but scanty troops of the naval brigade who 
had heroically carried out the retreat from Monfalcone to the Piave 
without losing a single gun. However, in a few days the naval troops 
were brought up to 7,000, and about 800 naval guns of all calibres were 
rushed up the channels to the front line, two or three hundred yards 
from the enemy, with a central station not far from the Lido, com- 
manding all this ring of fire. The defence was completed by several 
battalions of bluejackets who for many months stuck indomitably 
to the wet ground of the marshes. Events were happily to prove 
that the Piave would remain the extreme limit of the Austrian 
advance in Italy. Everything had been prepared all the same for a 
further retreat, and in such eventuality to make a formidable and last 
line of defence on the river Adige. A flag officer was appointed to 
the command of the southern Brenta with headquarters at Ferrara, 
and while the army prepared the main defensive portion in front of the 
river, the navy got everything ready for shifting south in the lower 
reaches of the Adige her amphibious organisation which was proving 
so well its worth in the defence of Venice. This huge work included 
the preparation of Ravenna as a naval dockyard for refitting ships 
and as a submarine base, and also the fortification of Ancona with over 
thirty-five big and medium calibre guns. 

After our retreat from the Isonzo, the enemy had become much 
bolder on account of his successes, anticipating an early evacuation of 
Venice. Some Bosnian and Turkish troops had already been detailed 
to take part in the sack and occupation of the town. The Austrian 
wireless stations, and amongst them the Austrian flagship “ Viribus 
Unitis,’’ began to spread broadcast long daily messages of insult and 
derision, sprinkled with fatherly suggestions to the Italians to surrender, 
with promises of generous treatment. At night a powerful searchlight 
from Trieste assisted the wireless by signalling the same sort of messages 
in Morse code ; a usual supplement was the enumeration of the booty 
and prisoners taken during the advance. 
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A necessary step in the investment and bombardment of Venice 
was the seizure of the Strand of Cortellazzo, and for this reason we 
had there a battery of naval guns. On the morning of November 16th, the 
battleships ‘“‘ Wien ”’ and ‘‘ Budapest,” then based on Trieste, approached 
the mouth of the Piave with torpedo-boats, and, protected by the mist, 
began to bombard our battery at Cortellazzo. Two motor boats com- 
manded by Captain Ciano, went out from Venice, hugging the coast 
up to Cortellazzo, where they sighted the two battleships moving in line 
ahead, at about 6,000 yards from the shore. Their torpedo-boats were 
spread in a screen seawards. It being about mid-day and the sea calm, 
the leader trusted to the smoke emitted by the enemy guns to avoid 
detection, and in fact having turned sharply to starboard on reaching 
the line between the ships and the battery, they were already 1,500 
yards from the ‘‘ Wien’”’ when the full broadsides were turned upon 
them. At 800 yards they fired their torpedoes and changed course 
16 points by the salvoes of the ships and the torpedo-boats. The 
chase of the latter was eventually stopped by our: shore batteries, 
and the two battleships, although the two torpedoes had missed or failed 
to explode, left immediately for Trieste. One of our boats had the stem 
cut away by a shell, but the high speed, keeping the bow well raised on 
the water, prevented her sinking. This episode is important as showing 
that great results can be obtained even in daytime from these small 
boats when led by determined men. 

Little rest was given to the warships in Trieste harbour and three 
weeks later, on the night of December gth,a raid was organized against them, 
under the orders of Captain Pignatti, R.N. From Venice, motor boats 
No. g (Lieut. Rizzo) and No. 13 (Yeoman of Signals Ferrarini), were escorted 
by. torpedo boats till near Punta Grossa, about 5 miles from Trieste. 
Proceeding thence by electric motors, they arrived at midnight at the 
northern extremity of the long mole facing the vallone of Muggia. The 
passage between the two ends was barraged by many festoons of heavy 
wire ropes, of which nine had to be cut to allow the passage of the boats. 
The men, having landed on the mole, began cutting the wire ropes by 
means of special hydraulic sheers. After two hours of hard work 
sufficient passage was opened to allow the two boats inside. Proceeding 
then for twenty-five minutes towards Servola, the ‘“‘Wien”’ appeared in 
sight. No. 13 was then stopped at 200 yards from the ship with 
orders to fire together with the leader, or independently in case of 
alarm from the ships. Rizzo, having unsuccessfully looked around without 
seeing the other ship, came back to No, 13, and was informed that the 
‘“‘ Budapest ” was astern of the “‘ Wien,” anda little more inshore. No. 13 
was then sent in position to fire at the ‘‘ Budapest,’’ but could not get 
much nearer as this would have entailed passing under the stern of the 
‘ Wien.”’ The two motor boats fired their torpedoes together and the 
‘‘Wien”’ was struck by two of them amidships. Immediately after the 
explosion a searchlight from the top of the “‘ Wien ” illuminated the boats, 
but a few seconds later the beam turned slowly downwards and disappeared 
as the ship was sinking very fast. The men on the “ Wien” were yelling 
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in terror, and the little crews of the two motor boats shouted back 
“ Long live the King!” The torpedoes of No. 13 had passed one astern 
and one ahead of the “‘ Budapest,” and Ferrarini was for five minutes 
under fire from the ship, as his motors took some time to start. He 
was not hit and both boats came back unscathed. 

This successful blow produced a deep impression in the Austrian 
navy. Several officers were court-martialled, and many trials instigated 
on suspicion of espionage and communication with our people; more- 
over, the naval authorities were put in a very awkward position on 
account of the difficulty of explaining to the country the loss of ships 
in harbour. : 

The next raid of importance took place in May, 1918. After the 
sinking of the “ Wien” all the external defences and barrages of the 
Austrian ports had been carefully and heavily reinforced. Besides, it 
was intended this time to enter Pola, the main stronghold of the enemy, 
in order to be able to strike at his capital ships. It was out of the 
question to attempt to cut a passage through the numerous and com- 
plicated obstructions revealed by the photographs taken by our aircraft. 
Something new had therefore to be thought out that could pass over 
instead of through the obstructions. Several experiments were made, but 
in its final shape the boat built by the Italian firm,S.V.A.N., under the 
direction of Naval Constructor General Pruneri, was as follows: The 
vessel was 36 feet long and forward the keel rose very gradually and 
gently towards the bow. On each side of the deck and all along the 
keel ran, by means of cog wheels, two stout endless flexible chains from 
which protruded at short intervals three rows of steel teeth several 
inches long. These chains could be set running by an electrical motor 
of 30 horse-power, and when attacking a barrage, the toothed chains 
engaged with its floating part and raised first the bow, and then the 
whole boat which crawled over it, just like some sort of naval tank. 
Another motor of 15 horse-power was shafted to the boat’s propeller, 
which was working inside a tunnel. The speed at sea was about 5 knots 
and radius of action about 20 miles. The boat carried two 18-inch 
torpedoes and was manned by three men besides the Commander. 
After six unsuccessful expeditions, in one of which the two boats used 
at the time had to be sunk outside Pola, Lieut.-Commander Pellegrini 
attempted, in the night of May 13th, to enter the harbour. Parting 
company from the escorting motor boats, at about one mile and a half 
from the external barrages, the “Grillo’’ shaped her course on San 
Girolamo and then, turning round under Cosada, attacked the barrage 
midway between Cristo Point and the end of the mole. The 
entrance was barred by four successive obstructions, the two external 
ones being composed of broad floating wooden beams secured to 
three runners of wire rope, and the two central ones of upright cork 
cylinders spaced close together and supporting heavy nets. The 
‘Cricket’ went over the three foremost obstructions very well, 
but failed in the end to clear the innermost and last line of floats. 
They had been seen while passing the first one, and the general alarm 
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sounded immediately, so that when the boat got entangled, Pellegrini 
found himself under fire from the battleship ‘‘ Radetzky’”’ which was 
moored some 300 yards away. Nevertheless, he gave the order to fire 
the two torpedoes, but at that very moment a gun shot severed the arm 
of the torpedo gunner Angelini, and immediately after the four men were 
overpowered by the crew of an armed steamboat. They had time, 
however, to sink their boat by opening the kingstons and setting specially 
prepared bombs. Bits of this new engine of war were afterwards fished 
up by the Austrians who tried, with little or no success, to build a replica 
of the boat. 

Early in 1918, the Allies and the United States had decided to take 
the most effective measures permitted by the improved general situation 
and by new technical means, in order to reduce to the lowest the 
number of enemy submarines operating in the Mediterranean, and 
which had their principal base of refitting and supply at the naval port 
of Cattaro. A submerged and fixed barrage of heavy nets supported by 
buoys was laid down at the southern end of the Adriatic, between Leuca 
and Fano, with the hearty co-operation of the British, French, and Italian 
Admiralties and Navies. This submerged rampart was armed with mines 
and supplemented by a mobile barrage composed of several lines of 
submarines, destroyers, trawlers, and sloops, according to a plan prepared 
by the British Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Calthorpe. Part of these 
lines of patrols kept watch south of the line from Leuca to Fano, but 
the bulk was to the north. The idea was that the U-boats leaving 
Cattaro would have to remain constantly under water while crossing 
the several lines of the mobile barrage and would thus arrive, if nothing 
happened in the meantime, at the mouthof the Adriatic having exhausted 
the limited capacity of their electric power which is necessary for sub- 
merged navigation. 

The British Admiralty supplied a strong force of destroyers and 
several other units as sloops, and depot ships, and the United States 
sent several flotillas of their submarine chasers. The considerable effort 
made by the British navy in the Otranto barrage is shown by the number 
of units serving at the time with the British Adriatic Force, viz. : 


5 Light cruisers 
2 Monitors 

6 Sloops 
35 Torpedo boat destroyers 
4 Torpedo boats 
ro Submarines 
52 Trawlers 
83 Drifters 

2 Repair ships 

5 Depot ships 

40 Motor launches 


Our Chairman to-day, who has been in command of the British 
Adriatic Force for many months, can testify to the cordiality which 
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has always existed between the Allied naval forces in Italy during the 
period of the war. The system was in full swing towards the end of 
Spring, 1918, causing a very serious annoyance to the enemy. Their 
losses were sensibly increasing and they had to reduce their submarine 
operations in the Mediterranean. At the same time also the Dover 
Strait had become a deadly trap for the U-Boats, and generally the methods 
of hunting had very materially improved, so that it was more and more 
difficult for the enemy to find suitable officers and men for commissioning 
new boats. Still, a satisfactory progress of the submarine campaign was 
the most important and last of the failing hopes of the Central Empires, 
and in May the German Government urged that energetic action should 
be taken by the Austrian navy to crush, if possible, the barrage, which 
was slowly strangling the operation of the submarines. Such a request 
found a willing response in the new men who had taken the direction of 
the Austrian navy. Under the former Commander-in-Chief, Admiral 
Niegovan, disquieting acts of revolt had taken place in the Fleet, both at 
Pola and at Cattaro, where the red flag had been hoisted on some of the 
older ships, while the officers had been locked in their cabins by the 
mutinous crews. b 

After this short-lived symptom of the dissolution which was spreading 
through the whole country, the command of the Fleet had been given 
to Admiral Horti de Nagi Bania, a rich Hungarian nobleman. This 
officer was popular on account of his offer to support personally the 
expenses of a roving commission of the cruiser ‘‘ Novara,” for a campaign 
against the Italians in the Mediterranean and in command of that ship 
he had been wounded in one of the engagements. The idea of an 
action was welcome not only as signalizing the new command, but also 
as a healthy diversion for the ‘crews of the battleships who in the long 
idleness had been employed in fishing and as labourers in the fields. 
A plan was therefore prepared for the destruction by mines of the 
Otranto barrage, to be carried out by all the light forces of the Austrian 
Navy. It was also arranged that the Battle Squadron should proceed 
from Pola to Cattaro se as to be ready to come out on the day of action 
in support of the light forces and to cover them from a certain attack of 
the Allied cruisers at Brindisi. 

On the morning of June roth, the first sub-division (‘‘ Viribus 
and ‘* Prinz Eugen ’’) with many destroyers was already nearing Cattaro. 
The second sub-division including the ‘‘ St. Itzvan ”’ and the “ Tegethoff ”’ 
with ten destroyers left Pola on the evening of the gth. Exit from 
harbour had been somewhat delayed and the leading ship had to request 
Pola by wireless that certain lights in the offing should be kept burning. 
This incident induced the Austrian command to believe (what is not 
true) that our directional wireless telegraph stations had intercepted the 
signal. The sub-division was proceeding in line ahead in the early morning 
of the roth well clear to the westwards of the islands, with the intention 
to get inside the channel for navigation in the daytime, and to pass, in 
doing so, between Gruitza and Premuda. The ships were going at 
Ir knots and being under orders to increase to 15 when inside the 
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channel, their funnels were making a good deal of smoke. As usual, 
a section of two M.A.S., 15 and 21, led by Commander Rizzo, was 
cruising between Premuda and Gruitza where they had been sounding 
for a mine-field reported to have been laid against our submarines. 
Through a hitch to a motor, the section was fifteen minutes late in making 
for home, as day was breaking. They had already shaped their course on 
Ancona when Rizzo saw smoke astern on the starboard quarter. As no 
Austrian battleships had been out for many months, Rizzo took it for 
certain that smoke came from destroyers sent after him from Lussin. 
He considered therefore that he had no chance to shake them off, and 
that, being pinched, the best thing for him was to close and attack. 
The two battleships were each flanked by destroyers on either beam, 
while three more were astern and three ahead of the formation. At a 
speed of 12 knots Rizzo passed undetected under the stern of the destroyer 
abreast of the starboard side of the “ St. Itzvan’’ while Midshipman 
Aonzo took a similar course against the second ship. The two torpedoes 
of Rizzo both struck the “St. Itzvan’’ amidship and exploded, but 
there is no conclusive evidence that the “ Tegethoff’’ was hit by the 
torpedoes of Motorboat 21. Then Rizzo made off at full speed ahead of 
the destroyer he had just passed, and which went hotly in pursuit at a 
distance of about roo yards. Having nothing to answer the fire of his 
pursuer, Rizzo threw out the two depth charges he had on board. One 
of these exploded under the bow, but without hurting the Austrian 
destroyer and this was sufficient to persuade her to desist from the chase. 

Our boats reached Ancona safely and the “St. Itzvan ”’ sank about 
two hours after the attack. The ships of the Battle Squadron had on 
board cinema operators for the purpose of recording on the film the 
episodes of the coming onslaught on the Allied Naval Forces; however, 

the. sinking of the latest of their battleships was the only picture they 
were able to take. The encounter had been purely accidental, although, 

of course, it was a deserved reward for countless nights of watch all along 
the islands from Pola to Durazzo and in the middle of the Adriatic. The 
Austrian ships were hurriedly called back to Pola and the enemy command 

took what had happened as clear evidence that the Italians were already in 

possession of all the details of the intended attack. This was not the 
case and it is well known that not a single Allied ship had been moved 
from its usual war station. 

The action of Premuda marks the beginning of the end of the Austro- 
Hungarian Navy and their ships were never to come out again to fight. 
The last operation of importance carried out by the Italian and 

Allied Naval Forces in the Adriatic was the bombardment of Durazzo 

which took place on October 2nd, 1918. Previously to this bombardment, 

and in co-operation with our Albanian Army which was driving back the 

forces of General Pflanzer Baltin, light detachments had now and then 

hustled the enemy from the sea by coastal attacks in which the two 

British monitors took an important part by bombarding the enemy 
positions and linesof communication. Our seaplane squadrons and British 

eroplane squadrons had also several times co-operated with daring raids 
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far away from the sea. The operation against Durazzo was undertaken 
by our division of armoured cruisers of the “ Pisa’’ Class, and the 
squadron of British and Italian light cruisers and scouts. The military 
objectives were razed to the ground and whatever shipping was found 
in the harbour was sunk. Enemy submarines attacked the squadron, 
and one of them succeeded in torpedoing the “’ Weymouth,”’ which was 
at the end of the line. She was struck on the stern but was able to keep 
her battle station, and later, to reach safely her base at Brindisi. 

Another group of ships, led by the “ Dante Alighieri,’ on board 
which was the Commander-in-Chief, was at the time in proximity to 
Cattaro, ready to meet any forces which might come out, but the waiting 
was in vain. Our motor boats went close in shore to torpedo the Austrian 
light craft and shipping in the harbour, and one of them (Commander 
Bertonelli) was hit by a shell. Divisions of American chasers co-operated 
in keeping off the many enemy submarines which were about on that 
day and in hunting the one which had torpedoed the ‘“ Weymouth.” 
Nearly ail the French, Italian, and British submarines based at 
Brindisi were out between Cattaro and Durazzo, and this was, I believe, 
the only operation at sea, of any importance, in which detachments of 
all the four Navies took part. Shortly after this operation Durazzo was 
again occupied by our troops and the naval base re-established. 

Time will not allow me to speak adequately of the work done by 
the Italian Naval Air Service during the war. Air scouting and bombing 
had a prominent importance in a theatre of operation so restricted and 
strategically shaped as the Adriatic ; even a short account of the work 
of our aircraft from the small scouts to the big Capronis, and to our 
excellent medium-sized airships would be more than sufficient for a 
lecture to itself. The frequent and ruthless character of the raids 
against our towns, especially Venice, is well known and were before 
long countered by very effective anti-aircraft organisations. I will 
confine myself to mentioning that the British air forces had, towards 
the end of the war, stations at the Pizzone near Taranto, Otranto, Valona, 
St. Maria di Leuca and Tricase. Their machines were mostly short sea- 
planes and D.H. 9 for bombing work; a kite balloon station was at 
Brindisi. While the Italian daily air patrols converged from Brindisi and 
Valona and met at Durazzo, six British machines were every day on 
patrol over the Otranto barrage. The bombing British squadron from 
Tricase carried out raids against Cattaro or the enemy’s Albanian 
front about three times a week. On August 30th, 1918, four D.H. 9 
were lost by being crushed against the high mountains at the back of 
Cattaro, while diving down through the clouds to attack the air shed 
and submarine stations. Of the four pilots and four gunners, Lieut. 
McDonald was the only survivor. Altogether thirty-six officers and 
men of the R.A.F. died for England and the great cause in the Southern 
Adriatic. 

I am now coming to the last act of the Austrian naval tragedy. 
The Italian actors were two officers, Major Rossetti, Naval Constructor 
Corps, and Surgeon Sub-Lieut. Paolucci. Quite independently from each 
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other, both had schemed to enter Pola single-handed and to reach one 
of the enemy battleships at their moorings. Rossetti had been working 
for a long time in secret at the apparatus which was in the end adopted 
for the expedition; the young doctor had no engine of his own, but 
intending to push along by floating some sort of mine, and he had been 
training himself at night in the cold water of the lagoon to very prolonged 
immersions. Rossetti’s machine had the well-known shape of a torpedo, 
and the front part was composed of two detachable mines, each containing 
about 350 lbs. of trotyl. The after part included a little engine driven 
by compressed air contained in a vessel at high pressure and of sufficient 
capacity to propel the whole apparatus at a slow speed for some hours. 
The mines could be promptly fixed at any given depth on the skin 
of the ship, and internal clockwork machinery fixed the time when the 
explosion should take place. When the machine was running, the 
operators could lie down astride over its body and steer it by stretching 
their arms more or less out in the water. The two officers were requested 
to meet and train together, and after four months of hard work, during 
which they had learned to pass every kind of difficult obstruction, 
together with their machine, they were quite ready for the risky venture. 
At Io p.m. on October 31st, Rossetti and Paolucci set out from a 
motor boat towards the external barrage of Pola, which was about 400 
yards away. They were clad in special light waterproof suits 
enclosing also the head except the face and provided with air pouches 
on the breast and back. They had previously injected themselves with 
camphor, as it had been found to improve considerably their resistance in 
the water. Between 10.30 p.m. and 3 o’clock in the morning, the two 
officers‘succeeded, after much trouble and under a pouring rain, in passing 
through the external barrage, the gate, and two heavy and complicated 
internal obstructions. They passed quite close to the guard boats and 
sentries, but were not seen. They had to fight against an ebbing tide, 
and while the engine could be set working during the crossing, it had 
to be stopped for negotiating the obstruction, and the machine had to 
be pushed and shifted against the tide. They were at last in sight of 
the dark masses of the battleships, and since there was not sufficient 
air left for a possible return journey, they decided to mine the flagship 
which was at the innermost end of the line. Their progress was slow 
because the phosphorescence of the water through which the little 
screw worked, might attract the attention of sentries. Shortly before 
five o’clock, and being then about 40 yards from the side of the 
‘“ Viribus,” Rossetti parted company, pulling through the water one 
of the mines which he fixed to the side of the ship. This work 
took about half-an-hour, and in the meantime, Paolucci was waiting at 
some distance doing his best to prevent the machine from drifting 
dangerously near to any other ship. The day was breaking when, at 
5.36 a.m., Rossetti rejoined his friend, having set the fuse to blow up 
the ship at 6.30 a.m. Meanwhile, the reveille had been sounded on 
board, and it was soon to be the last post of the great flagship. 
They were just making off when they were seen from the “ Viribus.” 
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The submerging valves of the machine were opened, the second mine 
set ready and the engine started, so that when the ship’s boats arrived, 
the two men were found alone. The second mine went by chance against 
the big liner ‘‘ Wien,’’ which also sank shortly after the “ Viribus.”’ 
Brought to the presence of the Captain, the two officers were told that 
the fleet was then Jugo-Slavian, since a few hours before the Austrian 
Admiral had left and all men excepting the Southern Slavs were going 
to leave that day. “If so,” said Rossetti, ‘“‘I must tell you that the 
‘ Viribus ’ is going to blow up, and you had better see the men out of her 
at once.”’ The stern words were said in earnest, and Captain Vukovitch 
felt them to be true. He ordered “‘ abandon ship,” and consented that 
the two Italians should also save themselves. They jumped off, but were 
taken back again a few minutes later by a mob of excited sailors, who 
wanted them imprisoned in one of the lower flats. Discussions on the 
matter were going on, when at exactly 6.30 a formidable explosion shook 
the battleship. All the sailors fled, and Rossetti and Paolucci were able 


to leave the ‘“‘ Viribus Unitis’’ for the second and last time. She 


was settling down by jerks and then capsized suddenly a few minutes 
later. Captain Vukovitch was a brave man and died at his post; his 
skull was fractured by a heavy beam, while the ship was sinking. 
The two officers remained prisoners of war only a very few days, 
as they had soon the great joy of seeing the warships of Italy entering 
the harbour. Had the war continued, other plans were in readiness for 
striking shortly again another and mightier blow against the Austrian battle 
fleet, but the armies which only four months before had been promised 
free plunder in our Lombard Plains, beyond the Piave, were now being 
swept towards and beyond the Alps, suffering terrible losses and punish- 
ment. The day of reckoning had dawned. 

After accepting naval terms for the Armistice, which included the 
complete surrender of many ships, and the disarmament of the rest of 
the fleet, on lines similar to those which were shortly afterwards imposed 
upon Germany, the dying enemy empire tried to escape the loss of the 
fleet by handing it over to the Jugo-Slavs. The consequences of the 
trick were short lived, and the Allies have since taken the necessary steps 
to restore the enemy ships to their proper position. 

With her fleet at Pola, with the Naval Brigade in occupation of the 
Islands and their ports, in short, with her flag flying all over the places 
which a just .peace will unite to the Mother Country, Italy could well 
afford to bear, without impatience, this posthumous slight. 

I have just come from that side of our sea, where the Italian lan- 
guage is spoken, where venerable stones of Roman and Venetian greatness 
still speak the language which your Ruskin understood so well, where 
little children will tell you in a low voice that they are Italians, but are 
not allowed to say so. 

It was a great omen for me to enter one of those ports for the first 
time in company with a British light cruiser shortly after the Armistice. 
Thus may our countries, in unbreakable friendship, go forward together 
and for always remain the trusted champions of justice and peace. 
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DISCUSSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to make a few remarks 
on the lecture, as I was the Rear-Admiral commanding the British Forces in the 
Adriatic when Italy first came into the war with us. I can fully bear out Captain 
Villarey‘s description of the difficulties the Allied Forces in the Adriatic had 
to overcome, from the causes which he has told us, and it was only possible by the 
close and cordial co-operation of the forces engaged and the whole-hearted and 
generous support accorded to us by our Italian comrades. We were indeed comrades 
in the great war. When, on May 27th, I arrived at Taranto, I was escorted by 
French destroyers to join the flag of His Royal Highness The Duke of the Abruzzi. 
The French squadron was then stationed at Malta; later on it was moved to 
Argostoli, and eventually to Corfu, which seemed to me to be obviously the best 
strategic position for the fleet in view of the eventualities to which Captain 
Villarey has alluded. Referring to the lack of harbours on the Italian coast, 
I remember that the possibility of occupying Cattaro was discussed as a combined 
operation, but in addition to the difficulty of finding the troops, I fancy our recent 
experiences at the Dardanelles caused it to be dropped. The question, too, of 
occupying Pelagosa and Lagosta was also considered with a view to having a 
jumping-off ground for occupying other islands and commanding the southern 
entrance to the Dalmatian Canal, and also as a bait to give us a chance to catch 
the enemy at sea. This was partially carried out. Pelagosa was occupied and 
found to be an Austrian signal base, and Lagosta was raided and a submarine 
depot destroyed. Pelagosa was several times unsuccessfully attacked, but as the 
attacking forces were able to get away before we could get our ships there, it was 
eventually evacuated. Various other attacks were made on other objectives on 
the enemy coast, in one of which the ‘“‘ Dublin’ was torpedoed, but got safely 
back into harbour; and in another one the “ Garibaldi”? was sunk. After this 
our light craft were fully employed protecting the vessels engaged in the evacuation 
of the Serbian Army and the transport of troops to Valona. The net barrage 
was Carried out by eighty drifters, but it would have been quite impossible for them 
to have done it without the skilful and ready assistance of the Italian command. 
Sixty of them which were without guns had Italian guns fitted to them; a depot 
ship and a store ship were provided ; a small dockyard was fitted up for them ; 
in fact, every assistance was given them. It may amuse you to hear that Admiral 
Cutruelli instituted and gave to each drifter that had sunk a submarine a black 
flag with skull and crossbones, which was proudly flown by its fortunate recipients ! 
These drifters, during the time the troops were being transported and the Serbians 
evacuated, were disposed so as to form a lane between Durazzo, Valona and Corfu. 
They suffered severely, losing eight during the operations: namely, six by mines 
and two by gun-fire. They were fortunate enough to save the majority of the 
crew and passengers of an Italian trooper and destroyer mined off Valona, 
another trooper mined off Brindisi, and a hospital ship mined off Durazzo, 
as well as to bring off the last few Italian troops from Durazzo under heavy 
fire when it was too rough for the biggest ships to go close enough in. I do not 
think the public realize the good work done during the evacuation of the 
Serbian army and the refugees. Nearly 200,000 people were moved within a 
stone’s throw of one of the enemy’s principal naval bases without, as far as I am 
aware, any loss at all. We were greatly handicapped by the want of speed of our 
ships. On one occasion at least a cruiser and several destroyers got away, after 
an all-day chase, by not more than a few hundred yards. However, this constant 
pressure at sea, in spite of continual submarine attack, kept the enemy in port 
while the evacuation was goingon. The lack of sufficient destroyers was accentuated 
by the small fuel capacity of some of the destroyers. Referring to the submarines, 
I must mention a very gallant attack when a French submarine—I think the 
“‘ Foucault ’’—sank an enemy cruiser, and to make sure, with magnificent gallantry 
allowed him to run so close that when the torpedo exploded, it shook him so 
severely that it put out his light and made him leak badly. There was rather 

an amusing incident which I remember with regard to one of our submarines at 
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Venice. He was out on patrol when an enemy seaplane came down on the water. 
The seaplane could not develop enough power to get up again, but he could taxi 
about. A rather amusing duck hunt then took place for half-an-hour or so, the 
seaplane taxying about on the surface and the submarine chasing him. Eventually 
the seaplane got up enough power, rose and flew away, neither of them having 
done any harm to each other! With regard to submarines, we always felt that 
we were not able to get the submarines inside the Dalmatian islands; the land 
was so high and the water so clear that it would have been suicide for a submarine 
to attempt to come in. Afterwards the flying squadron did very good execution, 
but that was after I left. After I left in June 1916, I followed the fortunes of the 
Adriatic very closely. The two monitors referred to came from my command. 
Captain Robbs, who was my liaison officer, I understand commanded a battalion 
of seamen landed for the defence of the Piave, and Captain Poe, my flag commander, 
commanded a destroyer in the bombardment of Durazzo. But the most fascinating 
and thrilling part in the subsequent operations was undoubtedly the skill and 
ingenuity displaced by the Italians in designing and building the motor anti- 
submarine boats, and the extraordinary gallantry and determination displayed 
in their employment. The attack on a squadron surrounded by torpedo boat 
destroyers and the sinking of a battleship by two motor anti-submarine boats, 
sounds like a fairy tale; and the incredible bravery by the officers who conducted 
the attack on Trieste and Pola is equal to any in the war. I am very proud to 
be able to welcome here one of the officers who took part in that very gallant attack, 
Surgeon Paolina, and congratulate him most heartily on the success that attended 
his very gallant efforts. 

If any lady or gentleman desires to speak or ask any questions, will they 
please do so now ? i 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have now much pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer for his interesting lecture. Italian naval traditions, 4s you 
know, go back to the very earliest ages. Italy was a maritime nation long before 
we in England were. Modern Italy can be looked upon as a collection of maritime 
nations, so that it is obvious that we should be Allies, and should fight together 
side by side in this war. As a British Admiral who has served in the Adriatic, 
I wish to express my great admiration of the courtesy and consideration with 
which we were always treated by our comrades. We sympathize with them in 
their losses; we congratulate them on their glorious achievements, and I think 
we owe a great debt of gratitude to the lecturer for putting before us in such 
splendid English what we did and how we did it together. I have very much 
pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer for his most interesting 


and instructive lecture; 


ADMIRAL¥MARK KERR: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, having¥com- 
manded the British“ Adriatic Squadron in succession to the gallant Chairman, I 
would like to second the vote of thanks. I would like tosay that during the whole 
of the time I was out there we ali had a feeling of the greatest comradeship and 
affection for our Allies. There was one incident out of many that I witnessed 
which probably is one of the most painful and glorious incidents in Italian naval 
history. Within 500 yards of the ship on which my flag was flying, at 11 o’clock 
at night, the “Leonardo da Vinci”’ blew up. All the boats from the vessels of 
the Italian navy, as well as our own, went to the rescue.’ The enormous loss of 
life among the officers was due to the example set by the captain, one of the most 
gallant men I have ever met, and I think I may say one of the most popular officers 
in the Italian navy. The officers, under the orders of their captain, sent all the 
petty officers and men forward because the after magazine was on fire, and the 
officers themselves tried to put it out. But it had got too far, and the ship blew 
up, nearly all the officers being lost. The captain was blown overboard, covered 
with burns. He was found by the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
getting into a boat which was going round picking up the survivors. He was 
horribly burnt and the Commander-in-Chief ordered him away, but he had to be 
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taken away. He died in great agony three days afterwards. There is no incident, 
I think, in the whole war which shows more magnificent self-sacrifice and thought 
for their men than the incident that occurred with regard to the ‘“‘ Leonardo da Vinci.”’ 
I wish to thank Captain Villarey very much indeed on behalf of all of us for his 
excellent lecture. If time permitted, I could have described many more gallant 
incidents that came under my own notice. In regard to air fighting, I remember 
the incident of one Italian petty officer, a pilot, attacking four big Austrian Carpis 
which were attacking the ship I was in, in the Gulf of Trieste. He was in a single- 
seater Nieuport, and he downed two of them, one after the other. In another 
instance, at Brindisi, I remember an attack was made upon the Italian and British 
cruisers, and there, the machine-gun having jammed, the Italian pilot deliberately 
rammed the enemy plane and brought it down, and of course himself too. It 
sounds very pretty, but think what it means, up in the air, when your gun jams, 
to deliberately hurl yourself at an enemy ‘plane at a hundred miles an hour! 
Courage could not go much further. Those things are typical of the spirit of the 
Italian Navy. 


(The resolution of thanks was then put and carried with acclamation). 


Mr. ARTHUR POLLEN: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, as nobody else, 
apparently, desires to say anything, I should like, on behalf of many of the lay 
members of the audience, to thank Captain Villarey for his most fascinating and 
interesting story. I am sure we must have been struck very much indeed with the 
really amazing performance of a person, not an Englishman, delivering such a 
beautifully written and expressed essay in such faultless style. It is not an easy thing, 
as everybody knows who has ever had much lecturing to do, to read a closely 
studied lecture of that kind. To do so in such a manner that every word carried 
home into every part of the room was a performance so remarkable that I am quite 
prepared to believe all the rest of the story he told us. That story is really credible 
because it is incredible. The story of the motor-boats attacking battleships in the 
open sea, and the still more staggering story of two men clambering, with their 
torpedoes, over the barricades into a harbour, swimming alongside the ship, 
attaching the torpedoes to it, and then going on board the ship and telling the 
people on board that the ship was going to blow up, is far too wonderful for fiction 
and invention. It is a series of things that are only possible because they are 
impossible. They seem to illustrate the truth which is continually coming home in 
naval warfare, which is this—that the more daring, the more absurdly hazardous 
the thing proposed, the easier that thing is to do. If ever that were the truth, 
if ever it were a doctrine that needed illustration, we have in this lecture to-day 
the most admirable examples of it. I should, therefore, like to add to what has 
been said by the Chairman the congratulations and thanks of the lay members of 
this audience for the extraordinarily interesting story to which we have listened, 
accompanied and enlivened, as it has been, by. pictures of singular interest and 
beauty. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR ARTHUR LEETHAM, C.M.G. (Secretary): Ladies 
and Gentlemen, on behalf of the Council of the Institution I ask you to accord a 
hearty vote of thanks to Admiral Sir Charles Thursby for so kindly presiding over 
the meeting this afternoon, especially as he has come a long distance in order to 
do so. The Council feel they owe him a debt of gratitude, and I am sure that you 
are of the same opinion. 


(The resolution of thanks was carried). 


THE CHAIRMAN: I thank you very much indeed for overlooking my short- 
comings and passing me such a cordial vote of thanks for taking the Chair at this 
meeting. I shall always have the happiest recollections of my time in the Adriatic 
serving with our Italian comrades under His Royal Highness the Duke of the Abruzzi. 
The lecturer mentioned in his lecture how much we all regretted not being able 
to bring off a fleet action. I assure you the British squadron in the Adriatic 
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regretted that as much as anybody, because they would most gladly have gone 
into action under his Royal Highness, the Duke of the Abruzzi. They had confidence 
in his leadership, and they were full of admiration of his qualities as Commander- 
in-Chief. During the time I was in the Adriatic, I made many friends whose 
kindness I shall never forget. I am only too pleased to be able to preside at this 
lecture, which I hope may cement the friendship which our co-operation in this 
great war did so much to promote. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES DI VILLAREY, in reply, said: I should like to thank the 
Admiral very much indeed for coming all the way from Devonport to preside over 
the meeting this afternoon, and thus spending one more afternoon with some of the 
many friends he has in the Italian Navy. I also thank my friend, Mr. Pollen, 
for the very kind words he has spoken about my lecture. Everybody knows what 
a clever writer he is, but his words were so nice that I do not want you to believe 
that I bribed him in any way to say them. I must also thank Admiral Kerr for 
the kind remarks he made with regard to the time he spent with us in the Adriatic. 
I should like to say that he very gallantly led the British monitors in front of the 
enemy during the bombardment of the Austrian frontier, when he might, if he had 
chosen, have remained at Taranto. He was always the first wherever there was 
fighting to be done. I also desire to thank the Council of the Institution for their 
kindness in asking me to deliver this lecture, and in particular the Secretary for 
the great trouble he has taken to make the meeting a success. 








THE FIGHT AT NERY, SEPTEMBER Ist, 1914. 
An EPISODE OF THE RETREAT FROM MONS. 


(With special reference to the Artillery.) 





By Major A. F. BEcKE, late R.F.A., 
Historical Section (Military Branch), Committee of Imperial Defence. 





‘‘A force can only be regarded as secure from surprise when protection is 


furnished in every direction from which attack is possible.” 
—Field § e Regulations. 





| THIS study has been undertaken in the hope that officers who were 
present at the action will forward any additional information in their 
possession. Further knowledge is particularly required about the 
German dismounted attack, the use the enemy made of his machine- 
guns, and the effect of the German gun-fire on the village defences. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of the Historical Section, Committee 
of Imperial Defence, for permission to use the official records when 


writing this account. Further information has been received from 
officers who were present at the action. 

[ also desire to record my gratitude to Colonel W. P. Blood for 
his valuable advice and assistance, and my indebtedness to my colleague, 
Captain J. J. Bell, for the help he gave me so freely when writing the 


article. ] 





OPENING EVENTS. 


In the retirement of the British Expeditionary Force from Belgium, 
which followed the fighting about Mons (August 23rd and 24th), the 
outstanding feature at first was the pursuit of our two corps by 
practically all the corps of von Kluck’s First German Army. Then 
came the action fought at Le Cateau (August 26th) by the troops under 
General Sir H. Smith-Dorrien, and this had the effect of steadying the 
German advance for a time. Thereafter the retreat of the British 
Expeditionary Force was southward; but von Kluck continued to press 
on south-westward until the First German Army was across the Somme, 
and thus for a time the pressure on the British Expeditionary Force 
was considerably lightened. During this period the French Fifth Army 
(General Lanrezac) fought von Bulow’s Second German Army at Guise 
and along the Oise (August 29th and 3oth), an action which had an 
important bearing on the succeeding operations. There is no doubt 
that temporarily it did stop further pursuit by the Second German 
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Army, which was already drawing near to the Ist Corps of the British 
Expeditionary Force, and undoubtedly it did exercise an influence on 
the ultimate direction of General von Kluck’s advance. 

Meanwhile, to the westward of the British Expeditionary Force, 
the leading troops of the French Sixth Army were engaged on the 
Somme with part of the German First Army in order to cover the 
detrainment of the remainder of the French divisions. 

These actions on the part of our gallant Allies sensibly relieved 
the pressure on the British Expeditionary Force, and permitted some 
of the troops to get a much-needed day’s rest (August 29th). 

This halt-day, however, afforded von Kluck another chance to 
catch up our retiring divisions, which had been almost unmolested by 
the enemy since the stubborn fight at Le Cateau on August 26th. 
Once more the situation was to become threatening. 

On August 3oth, a scorching hot day, the retirement was continued 
with the idea of placing the British Expeditionary Force beyond the 
Aisne. But only the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, the IInd Corps, and the 
4th Division (IIIrd Corps) managed to cross the river before halting 
for the night. The 5th Cavalry Brigade halted, covering the Ist Corps, 
whilst the 3rd kept up connection between the two corps, with the 
ist and 4th Cavalry Brigades astride the Oise to the northward of - 
Compiégne. In this position these two brigades were able to cover the 
rear of the IInd and IIIrd Corps as well as to keep touch with the 
French Sixth Army. g 

To the west of the British Expeditionary Force the evening reports 
showed that the French, who had been holding the line Compiégne— 
Montdidier, had begun retiring, in good order, towards the south-west, 
whilst our air reports indicated that the First German Army was over 
the Somme and was closing on Montdidier (twenty miles north-west 
of Compiégne). 


EVENTS OF AUGUST 31ST. (See Map 1.) 


On August 31st the Ist Corps and 5th Cavalry Brigade crossed 
the Aisne and bivouacked about midway between the river and the 
great Forest of Villers Cotteréts. The IInd Corps reached the line 
Villers Cotteréts (3rd Division)—Crépy-en-Valois (5th Division). The 
3rd Cavalry Brigade was still available to screen the rear of the IInd 
Corps and keep up connection with the Ist Corps. The IIIrd Corps 
(which was officially formed on the evening of this day), after a long 
flank march through the Forest of Compiégne, reached the neighbour- 
hood of Verberie, and here it halted for the night.} 

There is no doubt that the day’s march was a trying one to the 
British Expeditionary Force. Owing to the difficult roads they had 
to traverse, both the 3rd and 5th Divisions halted somewhat short of 


1The 11th Infantry Brigade had acted as advanced guard to the 4th Division 
during the march, and, at the conclusion, its first-line transport halted in Verberie, 
whilst the battalions took up an outpost position about St. Sauveur. 

The 19th Infantry Brigade billeted in Saintines and furnished outposts, covering 
the N.E. of Verberie. 
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their original destinations.t. Unfortunately this left a considerable gap 
between the 5th Division and the 4th Division, not only during the 
march but after they had occupied their billets. 

The air reconnaissances carried out on this day reported that heavy 
German columns were marching south-eastward towards the Oise and 
gradually closing up to the British Expeditionary Force. To avoid 
any risk of a serious action before the moment was ripe, and to get 
the British Expeditionary Force out of reach of the First German 
Army, G.H.Q. ordered the rearguard of the IIIrd Corps? to reach an 
east and west line through Néry by 6 a.m. on September rst. However, 
even by 10.15 p.m. on August gist, all the troops of the IIIrd Corps 
had not reached their billets, and the corps commander was compelled 
to report that literal compliance with the order about the rearguard 
was now impossible. But the danger of any delay was clearly realized, 
and G.H.Q. were informed that the IIIrd Corps transport would begin 
moving up to the St. Waast plateau at 1 a.m. It would take the 
transport, however, some hours to climb the hill from Verberie up 
to the plateau. Until the rear of the transport gained the plateau 
the fighting troops of the IIIrd Corps would maintain their positions 
in order to cover the withdrawal of the impedimenta. If the Germans 
opened a frontal attack on the corps before the transport was clear, 
then the position would be maintained; but in this case the gap 
existing between the IInd and IIIrd Corps naturally gave rise to 
considerable anxiety. Directly the I[Ird Corps was able to open its 
retirement from the Oise Valley, the intention was that it should 
incline towards the 5th Division in order to lessen this gap that existed 
between the two corps.’ 

With the IIIrd Corps at Verberie were the 4th Cavalry Brigade 
and ‘“‘!1”’ Battery, R.H.A. The battery did not get in until late, 
quite tired out. The Cavalry Divisional Headquarters were also in 
billets close by—at S. Waast. The 2nd Cavalry Brigade, which had 
moved out to the west, halted to the north-west of Verberie, at 
Chevriéres, on the right bank of the Oise. 

It is necessary to follow a little more closely the march of the 
ist Cavalry Brigade and ‘‘ L’’ Battery, R.H.A., on this day. Crossing 
the Oise at Compiégne, this force moved out some distance along the 
road to Amiens, and there it halted for a considerable time. As in 
this direction there were no signs of any advancing German forces, 
Brigadier-General Briggs’ force took a wide left-hand sweep, and 
finally, late in the afternoon, recrossed the Oise at Verberie, in order 
to reach its billets at Néry and act as a link between the IInd and 
IIIrd Corps. Passing Verberie the rst Cavalry Brigade moved through 
the 4th Division, part of which had already reached the place where 
it was to billet for the night. 


1 The billeting area sania. " G.H. 0. for the IInd seis on the aan 
Aug. 31st—Sept. rst was Morienval—Bethisy—Néry—Crépy—Feigneux—Fresnoy. 
(March Table issued on August 31st.) 

2The IIIrd Corps was clearly the most exposed on August 31st. 

3 The IIIrd Corps’ Operation Order No. 2, ‘ssued at 9.30 p.m. on August 31st. 
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Without halting at Verberie the 1st Cavalry Brigade marched for 
Néry and reached the village about half an hour before dusk. ‘‘L”’ 
Battery, R.H.A., waited behind its brigade so as to water in Verberie, 
in order to lessen the difficulty of watering so many horses late at 
night in so small a village as Nery. Having finished watering, ‘‘L’”’ 
Battery also took the road for Néry, and reached the place about dusk, 
being about half an hour behind General Briggs and his three cavalry 
regiments—the 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays), 5th Dragoon 
Guards, and 11th Hussars. In this small village occurred, next 
morning, one of the most dramatic episodes in the retreat from Mons, 

In reality the position, at Néry, of this force of cavalry was very 
exposed; and the near presence of the 4th Division did very little to 
cover the 1st Cavalry Brigade on what had now become the most 
important side—the northern ; for the 4th Division only gave protection 
to Néry on the western side, by blocking the Oise crossings at and 
near Verberie. Away to northward lay the rolling masses of the great 
Forest of Compiégne, which might easily provide a covered approach 
for a strong German mobile column. To the north and north-eastward 
of Néry no British troops had halted in the forest that night; and on 
this, the dangerous side, the 1st Cavalry Brigade was entirely dependent 
for protection on its own efforts. 

The day had been difficult for the aerial observation of the forest, 
and it was not known what hostile forces might be riding through 
its dim recesses. But it was becoming clear that the Germans were 
closing up, and that serious contact might be re-established at any 


time. 
No definite news was received on August 31st about the action of 


- . the Second German Army, but it was not unreasonable to suppose that 


it was still opposite the French Fifth Army. 

By the evening it was known at our G.H.Q.! that the First German 
Army (von Kluck) had turned south-eastward and was moving towards 
the line of the Oise, from Noyon to the southward, its advance being 
covered by at least two cavalry divisions, which by noon had reached 
the river line between Noyon and Compiégne. The object of this 
German manceuvre was to cut off the Fifth Army as it retired from 
the neighbourhood of Guise. 

A copy of the Operation Order of the 8th German Division (IVth 
Corps, First Army), issued at 6.45 a.m. on August 31st, 1914, from 
Beaucourt (fourteen miles south-east of Amiens) was afterwards found 
at Amillis (south-east of Coulommiers). It contained some very 
interesting information. The principal paragraphs ran as follows :— 

“T. . . . The English . . . arealso reported as retreating 
south-east. The Second [German] Army has defeated the enemy 
{the French Fifth Army] opposed to it. Strong bodies of the enemy 
are retreating through La Feére. 

‘II. The task for the First Army is to make use of the victory 
gained by the Second Army; the object is to cut off the enemy’s 
we Again we must call on the troops to make forced marches. 

mena: us 





1 From the ‘‘ Daily Summary—Intelligence Section, G.H 0.: Situation at night- 
fall, 31st August, 1914.” 
VOL. LXIV. c 
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‘IV. The cavalry of both divisions [of the [Vth Corps], with 
a section of field artillery [attached], is to cross the Oise on the 31st, 
crossing at Compiégne or Thourotte, and to reconnoitre the south edge 
of the Compiégne Forest. . . 

This order makes clear the German plan, and provides one reason 
for the sudden change of direction in the advance of their First Army, 
from south-west to south-east. It is equally clear that their mis-reading 
of the general direction of the retreat of the British Expeditionary 
Force—it was south and not south-east—may account partly for their 
surprise at what happened on September Ist, and the consequent 
derangement of their plan for about thirty-six hours. 

After crossing the Oise one cavalry division moved away to the 
north-eastward of Soissons, whilst another was reported to have moved 
through Bailly (at the northern edge of the Forét de Laigue) in the 
early afternoon, after which time no further information was obtainable 
about it. If this latter division of cavalry had continued its southerly 
march it must have been swallowed up at once in the leafy glades of 
the great Forests of Laigue and Compiégne, into which aerial observa- 
tion was so difficult on this sultry August afternoon.! As Bailly is 
only about sixteen miles from Néry, and as the German cavalry had 
not been overdone on the previous days, it is possible that this was 
the 4th German Cavalry Division that surprised the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
at Néry on the next morning. Coming from the direction of Bailly 
its advance would have been concealed, none of our troops would have 
been encountered, and consequently a surprise would have been rendered 
easy. 

At 8.50 p.m. G.H.Q. issued, from Dammartin, No. 13 Operation 
Order, the opening paragraph of which described the situation as 
follows: ‘The enemy appears to have completed his westerly move- 
ment, and was to-day pivoting round to the south, large columns 
having been observed advancing in a general southerly or south- 
easterly direction on the front Noyon—Compiégne, from about Roye— 
Montdidier. This advance is covered by at least two cavalry divisions 
who reached. the Oise this afternoon.’’® 

On this same afternoon, about 4 p.m., the Howitzer Brigade 
(XXXVII. R.F.A., under Lieut.-Colonel C. Battiscombe), with the 4th 


1In the report of Aerial Reconnaissance, No. 102 (which was made over the 
Forét de Laigue), it is stated ‘‘ The woods were minutely examined and no enemy 
was observed, but the conditions were unfavourable for observation over woods, 
owing to a haze.’’ The reconnaissance was made between 4,000 feet and 5,000 feet. 

2 All prisoners, examined after the fight, stated that the 4th Cavalry Division 
had marched for twenty-six hours continuously, with a halt of two hours in the 
forest in the afternoon (see Sketch C). This was confirmed by a diary, found on 
a regimental-sergt.-major, which had been entered up to 4 a.m. 

’The tracing accompanying and summarizing the air reports for this day 
places the German Corps of the First Army as follows :— IIIrd Corps advancing 
on Noyon, IVth Corps reaching the Oise at Thourotte, IInd Corps marching 
south through Montdidier, and the IVth Reserve Corps, between IVth and IInd, 
also heading southward. Until (and including) the previous day, the tracings 
in the Air Diary show the trend of von Kluck’s advance so far to have been a 
south-westerly one; in the one given for this day a change of direction is very 
apparent, for the First Army has swung round and now heads distinctly south 
and- south-east. 























Sketch B. 
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Division, having marched through Verberie and climbed up the steep 
road on to the plateau, proceeded to bivouac for the night to 
the south of the uninviting farm of La Boissiére. It was the most 
easterly and most exposed unit in its division. About two hours 
later (i.e., 6 p.m.) a German aeroplane flew over the bivouac of the 
Howitzer Brigade and fired a light. The brigade promptly stood to, 
but nothing occurred. Some time later, as the dusk was falling, a 
cavalry brigade was seen passing and apparently heading for Néry; 
it was General Briggs’ column proceeding to its billets. During the 
night, about 11 p.m., an officer of one of the Howitzer Batteries saw 
a motor car, with Staff officers in it, standing at the corner of the 
farm. He challenged them, but they drove off immediately. Except 
for these incidents the short summer night passed uneventfully at the 
bivouac at La Boissiére. 


First CAVALRY BRIGADE BILLETS AT NERY, NIGHT OF AUGUST 31ST— 
: SEPTEMBER 1ST. (See Map 1 and Sketch B.) 


It will be recollected that ‘‘L’’ Battery, R.H.A., followed in the 
wake of its cavalry brigade to Néry, reaching that place after the other 
units had commenced to shake down into their quarters. The allot- . 
ment of the village was as follows (see Sketch B):—At the northern 
end were the 5th Dragoon Guards with their horses in the open; 
the 11th Hussars were billeted on the eastern face and up the east 
side of the village street, the men and horses being got under cover 
of some sort or another—in houses, yards, barns, sheds, or lean-tos. 
On the west side of the village street, and in the fields behind the 
village on this side, were the Queen’s Bays, one squadron being in 
a field somewhat further to the south; all their horses were in the open.! 

*‘L”’ Battery, on arrival, had a field to the south given to it to 
bivouac in, and the Sugar Factory was allotted to it for its headquarters. 
In the north-west corner of the battery field there were some haystacks. 

Whilst the battery was completing its arrangements for the night, 
the Battery Commander? proceeded to the Cavalry Brigade Head- 
quarters, situated in the main street, to ascertain what protective 
arrangements had been made to cover the bivouac of his battery. 

He received orders that ‘‘L’’ was merely required to block the 
two roads which led east and south from the Sugar Factory. He was 
also told that the force would continue the march at 4.30 a.m. on 
September 1st. Major Sclater Booth returned to his battery, and the 





1 The arrangements are given in the Diary of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

2 The sagging | officers were serving in ‘‘L”’ Battery, R.H.A., on September 
1st:—Major the Hon. W. D. Sclater Booth, R.H.A., wounded; Captain E. K. 
Bradbury, R.H.A., killed; Lieut. J. D. Campbell, R.H.A., killed; Lieut. J. Giffard, 
R.H.A., wounded; Lieut. L. F. H. Mundy, R.H.A., mortally wounded, died 
September 3rd. Lieut. Mundy joined ‘‘ L”? from the VII. R.H.A. Brigade Ammuni- 
tion Column, on August 24th, to replace Lieut. J. E. Marston, who had been 
wounded in the fight at Audregnies on that day. 

3At present there is no satisfactory evidence about the night outposts found 
by the 5th Dragoon Guards, 11th Hussars, and Queen’s Bays; but it is hoped 
that officers will be able to supply the information that is necessary for the study 
of this point. 

c 2 
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necessary posts were found by ‘‘L”’ to cover the southern end of the 
billeting area. 

Gradually the work was finished, and, wearied with the day’s 
march under the hot August sun, men and horses settled down to 
rest. Silence brooded over the little village and the surrounding 
bivouacs that nestled around it on the western slope and at the bottom 
of the narrow valley, which was shut in to east and west by its guardian 
heights. 

Between 1.50 and 4 a.m. on September Ist a civilian saw a con- 
tinuous column of cavalry and guns passing through Bethisy S. 
Martin. He was convinced that the troops wore helmets and that they 
were Germans. He reported this disquieting piece of news to the 
headquarters of the IInd Corps at Crépy. The natural inclination was 
to disbelieve the information, but clearly the matter could not be left 
to chance. Consequently an attempt was made to verify the news, 
and it was also communicated to G.H.Q. at Dammartin, who were 
requested to pass it on to the IIIrd Corps whom it concerned so nearly.? 
But, long before anything could be done, the truth of the report was 
vindicated in a most unpleasant manner. 

Early in the morning of September 1st the 19th Infantry Brigade 
(attached to the IIIrd Corps) was alarmed in its billets at Saintines. 
The 2nd Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders had reached the billeting 
area verv late after a long march through the Forest of Compiégne 
and past Verberie. On arriving at Saintines they heard that the out- 
posts had been furnished by one of the other battalions. However, 
as the situation was uncertain, the Highlanders posted billet-guards 
before turning in. About 2 a.m., as the Transport Officer and the 
Adjutant were standing in the street making arrangements for the 
march in the morning, suddenly a sharp burst of close-range rifle-fire 
rang through the village. 

Apparently three Uhlans had got into the place; and, promptly 
opening fire, they shot the Transport Officer’s horse and then effected 
their escape in the darkness amidst the general confusion they had 
occasioned. As the Brigade Diary puts it, ‘‘ they caused some sensa- 
tion. Calm soon prevailed.’”” The Brigade Staff had taken the pre- 
caution of bolting their door when the firing started ! > 





1“ had a piquet in the Sugar Factory, and also held the road to the 
south. The cavalry were responsible for the safety of the rest of the village. 
(Battery Diary.) 

m ie Corps Headquarters were at Villeneuve (south of Verberie). (See 
Map 1. 

3 Just before dark on August 31st, the 2nd Royal Welsh Fusiliers (19th Infantry 
Brigade), or rather a piquet belonging to that regiment, posted on a bridge over 
a railway to the north-east of Verberie, had a brush with some German cavalry, 
and took a wounded prisoner. This man said that he belonged to the 8th Hussars. 
- this time the 8th Hussars formed part of the 13th Cavalry Brigade, 9th Cavalry 

ivision. 

At about 4.30 a.m. on September rst, the Germans opened machine-gun fire 
on the posts furnished by the 11th Infantry Brigade to the east of S. Sauveur, 
and followed this up by shelling them. To cover the retirement of the troops 
engaged, one battalion was ordered to take up a position on the high ground 
at Fay Farm, whilst another deployed on the edge of the plateau above Vaucelle. 
(There is no mention in the Brigade Diary of the action raging at Néry; clearly 
their attention is riveted on their immediate opponents) 
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With the exception of these episodes and the motor car seen near 
La Boissiére Farm,' the night on this part of the front passed unevent- 
fully away. Nothing else occurred to herald the breaking of the storm 
over General Briggs’ devoted Cavalry Brigade at Néry. 


Dawn AT NERY, 4 A.M., TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER IST. 
(See Map 2 and Sketch B.)? 


The Force bivouacked at Néry had been ordered to be ready to 
continue the southward march at 4.30 a.m. Day broke cool and very 
misty; and when the march should have been resumed it ‘was quite 
impossible to see objects more than 150 to 200 yards away. Orders 
were therefore issued that units should stand fast until 5 a.m. 


In ‘‘L”’ Battery, R.H.A., advantage was taken of this delay. The 
battery had been standing halted in mass, with the teams hooked in; the 
poles were now let down and the Battery Commander arranged to 
water the horses by sections at the Sugar Factory. Generally, it may 
be said, “‘the only desire of our force in Néry at this moment was 
to get outside an excellent breakfast.’’ Unfortunately this very natural 
desire was to be very roughly frustrated.® 


Before the march was postponed a patrol had been sent out to 
reconnoitre the high ground immediately to the north-east of Néry.* 
Meanwhile in the bivouac all was bustle and activity: men were busy 
watering their horses and preparing breakfasts. 

The mist was nearly as thick as ever when, just before 5 a.m., 
Major Sclater Booth, with his officers, walked down from the Sugar 
Factory to the north-west corner of the battery field, where the hay- 
stacks stood. Leaving the others here, the Battery Commander walked 
on up the main street of the little village to the Brigade Headquarters 
in order to get the latest news about the resumption of the march. 


Going into the house he found the Brigadier and his Brigade 
Major. Hardly had he entered, when a high-explosive shell burst 
over the village, and a roar of gun and rifle fire broke out from the 
heights overlooking the eastern side of Néry. 

At the same moment Lieutenant Tailby reached the Headquarters 
to report that he had ridden into a body of German cavalry in the 


1 See p. 203. 

2For the Order of Battle of the two forces engaged at Néry—rst Cavalry 
Brigade, B.E.F., and the 4th German Cavalry Division (see Sketch I. opposite). 

3 Actually the breakfast prepared by the 5th Dragoon Guards was eaten by 
the 2nd Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, of the 19th Infantry Brigade, who 
reached the north end of Néry about 9 a.m., just after the action had terminated. 

4The patrol was under Lieut. Tailby, 11th Hussars; the Regimental Diary 
States that it went out at 4.15 a.m. But it is still quite uncertain whether the 
outposts were drawn in at 4.30 a.m., the hour at which the march was to have 
been continued ; and, if they did come in, whether they went out again when the 
start was deferred. 

Reliable information on this subject would be most valuable ; also about what 
Lieut. Tailby’s patrol was ordered to do, and if any other patrols were sent out. 
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mist and had been chased back to Néry.1 It was about 5.5 a.m.? 
The surprise of the 1st Cavalry Brigade was complete.® 


OPENING OF THE ACTION. (See Map 2.) 


Despite the disadvantage at which the British Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery were taken, and the heavy gun, machine-gun, and rifle-fire, 
poured into the open bivouacs around the village, adequate arrange- 
ments were at once made by all the units to offer as effective a resistance 
as possible, hold on till assistance could be obtained from neighbouring 
troops, and meanwhile gain the mastery over the German fire. 

Directly the firing broke out and the report had been received from 
Lieutenant Tailby’s patrol, the Brigade-Major went out to assist in 
making the necessary preparations for a hasty defence. Major Sclater 
Booth also went out into the street with the Brigadier, and then he 
left at once to return to his battery. Turning down the main street, 
to go by the quickest route, he saw appear suddenly at the southern 
end a mob of galloping maddened horses. It was quite clear that 
the gun-fire had stampeded the horses of the Bays. At the same 
moment a high-explosive shell burst among the surging mass of 
animals. Major Sclater Booth saw that the road was impassable, and, 
crossing over to the western side, he ran behind the houses and so 
came into the field where ‘‘ C’’ Squadron of the Bays had bivouacked 
during the night. From here the battery field was open to view, and 
Major Sclater Booth could see that three guns of his battery had been 
unlimbered and brought into action to answer the fire of the superior 
German battery; also he could see the enemy gun-flashes stabbing 
through the slightly thinning mist. Apparently the German guns were 
in action on the heights to eastward, only a short half-mile away. The 
din was terrific. There was one incessant roll of gun and rifle fire, 
punctuated by the sharp detonations of the Universal shells that burst 
over the battery. 

As he appreciated the state of affairs and was running forward 
to reach his battery, a shell burst immediately in front of him, knocked 
him down, and put him out of action for the rest of the fight.* 

It is now time to consider the arrangements made by the various 
units after the surprise was effected. In ‘‘L”’ Battery, Captain 
Bradbury and the other officers of the battery were standing near the 
haystacks * (see Sketch B) when a shell burst over the battery, and 
immediately afterwards the bivouac came under very heavy fire from 
the ridge. Something had to be done, and at once, for the guns were 





1Diary of 1st Cavalry Brigade states that Lieut. Tailby reported three 
minutes before the firing opened. 

2 Diary of ‘“‘L” Battery, R.H.A. The Diary of the 11th Hussars puts it a 
little later, 5.30 a.m. 

3 Apparently the Germans were also surprised. 

Major Sclater Booth was temporarily blinded by this shell, and lay for 
five hours unconscious in the roots amongst which he had fallen. He was 
finally discovered by a rear-guard troop of the Bays. After being placed on a 
horse he was led away from Néry by Captain Burnyeat of ‘‘I’’ Battery. R.H.A. 
* Except Lieut. Giffard, who was examining a lame horse in the sunken lane. 
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stillin mass. Captain Bradbury realized this immediately, and, calling 
out, ‘‘Come on! Who’s for the guns?” he ran out from behind the 
haystacks and made for them, followed by all the other officers. 
Meanwhile, in the exposed battery, horses and men were falling fast. 
Joined by the men who were not helping with the horses in the 
inferno of bursting ‘shells, the officers got three guns unlimbered and 
swung round to face the German battery. Captain Bradbury, Sergeant 
Nelson, and others took one gun; Lieutenant Giffard took another; 
whilst Lieutenants Campbell and Mundy were at a third. Even then 
the ammunition wagons were twenty yards away, and over that death- 
swept open space the ammunition had to be brought up. Hardly were 
the three guns in action when one of them, that under Lieutenants 
Campbell and Mundy, was knocked out by a direct hit; but the other 
two guns opened fire on the enemy. 

In the Queen’s Bays’ bivouac, on the opposite side of the road, the 
situation was far worse even than it was in the exposed field where 
‘‘L”’ Battery stood so grimly at bay. The sudden outburst of fire 
had frightened and stampeded the horses of the Bays, and the flood 
of terrified animals, galloping wildly through the mist, carried all 
before it as it swept down the narrow village street and sought the 
open country to westward. However, Major Ing managed to collect 
some men, and, promptly taking command of the defences on the 
right (southern) flank of the village, he proceeded to hold the shallow 
sunken road behind ‘‘ L’s’”’ position and in front of the, German 
battery; whilst Sergeant Fraser and two men of the Bays promptly 
occupied the Sugar Factory to secure this flank from any hostile 
advance. Lieutenant Lamb, commanding the machine-gun section of 
the Bays, at once brought his two guns into action at the cross roads 
at the southern end of the village and proceeded to open a very effective 
fire on the Germans. Thus, despite the casualties to the horses by 
shell-fire, and the confusion consequent on their stampeding, the 
Queen’s Bays had risen to the occasion and made prompt and adequate 
arrangements to hold their own (the southern) end of the village and 
thus support and cover ‘‘L’’ Battery in its very exposed position. 

In the case of the 11th Hussars the situation was very different. 
Sheltered as they were by the buildings and the church, less visible 
as a target owing to the houses and the mist, the full blast of the 
opening burst left them practically unscathed. Also as Lieutenant 
Tailby’s patrol came in he may have warned his own regiment through 
whom he probably passed. At any rate they were able to make very 
rapid and Suitable arrangements to hold the east face of the village 
directly the firing opened. ‘‘B’’ Squadron: deployed three troops to 
hold the eastern side of Néry as well as the south-east and north-east 
corners, the fourth troop being held in reserve. ‘‘C’’ Squadron 
promptly occupied a large farm immediately to the south of the church 
and all the men settled down behind the walls and the fences and 
prepared to hold them against an attack which everyone must have 
thought would have been delivered almost immediately. At the 
commencement of the fight, to enable him to meet any emergency, 
the Commanding Officer kept ‘‘ A’’ Squadron in hand to act as a 
regimental (or local) reserve. At the same time the two machine-guns 
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of the 11th Hussars were brought into action at the south-east corner 
of Néry and co-operated most effectively in the defence of the village. 
Thus the eastern face was promptly defended to meet any frontal attack. 


Further to the north were the 5th Dragoon Guards. Directly the 
firing opened the men ran to their horses, and there is no doubt that 
they were able to prevent any serious stampede, also the full effect 
of the opening of the storm was not so severely felt at the northern 
end of the village. To secure this flank at the commencement of the 
action, ‘‘C’’ Squadron occupied and held the houses on the east side, 
which covered their own area. Thus two squadrons were left to the 
commanding officer to use as a reserve on this flank, either for counter- 
attack or for defence. 


When the action began, the German guns seem to have been in 
two groups—one battery! was in action on the heights almost above 
‘“L” Battery, R.H.A.,? whilst two more batteries unlimbered further 
to the north, almost opposite the centre of the village. Between the two 
positions there was standing corn and a small copse. 


Through the dense mist the heavy firing at Néry went rever- 
berating across the old Duchy of Valois; and it sounded the first note 
of alarm among the numerous bivouacs and billets to the east of 
Verberie. At the farm of La Boissiére the bacon and eggs of the 
XXXVII. Brigade, R.F.A. (howitzers), were cooked and were on the 
point of being eaten, when the heavy stillness of the morning was broken 
by the roar of guns. In the mist it was most difficult to locate this 
firing; but it appeared to come from some place to southward and 
eastward of the brigade, and no doubt gave the impression that the 
Germans were already behind the retreating British Army. The date, 
too—September 1st—must have given rise to,misgivings. Was Sedan 
to. be re-enacted? The breakfasts were at once abandoned, untasted ; 
horses were hooked in and the brigade formed in line facing south, 
so as to be ready for any event. Actually nothing occurred, although 
the firing was incessant; and after some time the Howitzer Brigade 
fell back north-westward, towards the main road from Verberie to 


1A German horse artillery battery had four guns in 1og14. 

The German horse artillery were armed with 77-mm. guns, and the British 
horse artillery with the 13-pounder Q.F. 

2The Diary of “‘L’’ Battery states that two German guns came into action 
to the right rear (south-east) of the battery bivouac, a position about 500—600 
yards to the south of that shown on Map 2. Confirmation of this point would be 
valuable. 

3 If this is the case, and the Diary of ‘‘ L’’ Battery, R.H.A., shows two distinct 
batteries in the sketch that accompanies its account, then the northern group 
probably limbered up and joined the southern battery directly “L’’ opened 
in earnest. No doubt the idea was to mass an overwhelming number of guns 
against the southern end of the village and crush out all resistance in the minimum 
of time. If this change of position occurred the move would have been con- 
cealed partly by the mist, partly by the crest of the ridge, and partly by the 
confusion occasioned by the first surprise. The Diary of the 11th Hussars 
mentions the German northern battery changing its position. (See p. 210 and 
footnote 1.) 
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Raray, where it found other troops hastening up towards the sound 
of the guns? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACTION AT NERY, 5.30—7.30 A.M. 
; (See Map 2.) 


At first, there is no doubt, the Germans had the upper hand owing 
to their superiority in numbers and to the surprise they had effected. 
Possibly the mist was somewhat in our favour, for it may have partly 

.Shrouded the confusion that reigned in the first few minutes, and 
have made it difficult to observe and appreciate the effect obtained 
by the opening burst of fire. Then as the troops at Néry took up 
their positions, and a brisk rifle-fire broke out from the edge of the 
village, the machine-guns chimed in, and ‘‘L”’ Battery responded 
to the German guns, the enemy may well have wondered what force 
he had blundered upon, and this thought may have instilled a caution 
unwarranted by the actual situation. 

‘“L,”’? with only two guns left, continued the unequal struggle. 
Hardly had the battery opened fire before one of the two guns—that 
under Lieutenant Giffard—suffered very heavy casualties. A few 
rounds, however, were fired from this gun before Lieutenant Giffard was 
severely wounded and all the detachment were killed or wounded. 
This left only one gun—that under Captain Bradbury—still in action. 

Lieutenants Campbell and Mundy, when their gun was knocked 
out, at once ran to the gun where Captain Bradbury and Sergeant 
Nelson were working, whilst Gunner Darbyshire and Driver Osborn 
crossed and re-crossed the shell-swept zone behind the gun to bring 
up the necessary ammunition to it from the wagons. 

Almost immediately after the two subalterns joined Captain Brad- 
bury’s detachment, Lieutenant Campbell was killed, and the distribution 
of the duties at the gun became as follows: Lieutenant Mundy, in 
position close to the gun, acted as observer; whilst Captain Bradbury 
was the layer, and Sergeant Nelson carried out the duties of range- 
setter. The gun appeared to bear a charmed life, for amidst the 
bursting shell it remained untouched. Also it was clear that its fire was 
not without result, for the German guns were being mauled.? 

It was about this time that the Germans, probably drawn by the 
fire sustained by ‘‘L,’’ apparently decided to mass all their guns; and 








1 The Order issued to the 4th Division at 2 a.m., September 1st, had arranged 
for a continuation of the retreat, moving by Rully to Baron. . Starting on 
Separate roads, the columns were to join near Raray, and then march on one 
road to Baron. The troops were to be ready to move at 7 a.m., but the Divisional 
Ammunition Column was to start for Baron at 4 a.m., the Train following an 
hour later. The 11th Infantry Brigade, which had been on advanced guard the 
Previous day, and had furnished outposts at S. Sauveur during the night, was 
to act as rear-guard, together with the North Irish Horse, XXXII. R.F.A. Brigade 
(27, 134, and 135 Batteries), 4th Divisional Cyclist Company, and a detachment 
of the roth Field Ambulance. 

2Sergeant Nelson spoke of one round, fired from his gun, which accounted 
for a German team on the ridge to the east of the battery field. Did this occur 
when some of the German guns were completing their change of position? 
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the two batteries in action abreast of the centre of the village were shifted 
round to join the third battery which was firing from the heights over- 
looking ‘‘ L’s”’ field... The German ammunition wagons did not follow 
at once but remained on the ridge overlooking the church. However, 
no advantage was taken of this dim but tempting target, for an idea 
was prevalent that French cavalry were coming up to our assistance. 
Consequently a patrol was sent across to ascertain the nationality of the 
troops in question; but before the point was satisfactorily settled the 
target had disappeared. Again the mist, which had not cleared away, 
was probably responsible to a large degree for the neglected opportunity. 

“LL” Battery’s single gun was now opposed to heavy odds; 
for the German guns were under 800 yards away and in a commanding 
position. The action broke out with renewed fury on the part of 
the Germans, and they made a great effort to crush the single, 
undaunted gun. It was not long before Lieutenant Mundy was 
seriously wounded,? but the grim fight went on. After some time 
almost everyone at this gun became a casualty, until at last—possibly 
as late as 7.15 a.m2—there only remained Captain Bradbury, who 
was still unhit, and Sergeant Nelson, who had been severely wounded. 
They kept up the best rate of fire they could, but naturally it became 
very desultory. It was now that a reinforcement reached the detach- 
ment, in the person of Battery-Sergeant-Major Dorrell. On: the arrival 
of the sergeant-major, Captain Bradbury, knowing that the ammunition 
up with the gun was running low, went back to fetch up some more 
from the wagons. As he left the gun he was hit by a shell and 
mortally wounded.* There now only remained the Battery-Sergeant- 
Major and the wounded Sergeant Nelson. With these two to serve 
it the gun fired its last remaining rounds and was silent. For ‘‘L”’ 
Battery the end had come. But it had not fought in vain, for, as 
its last discharge boomed and echoed, reinforcements of all arms 
reached the field, and the result it had fought so hard to attain was 
gained at last; and the burning question became, could the Germans 
make good their escape from close contact ? 

Brigadier-General Briggs now sent off Battery-Sergeant-Major 
Dorrell, whom he had mounted, to direct any batteries he could find 
to open fire on the German guns. : 

The machine-guns of the Bays and the 11th Hussars had kept up 
their fire during this long and anxious period, and with considerable 
effect. Co-operating with them were the troopers of the 11th Hussars, 





opened, and therefore about 5.35 or 5.40 a.m. Additional information about this 
change of position is required. 

2 He died from his wounds two days later. 

3The time is very uncertain. 

* He died very shortly afterwards. In the Brigade Diary it is stated: ‘‘ He was 
the prime mover in the defence of the Battery against such awful odds.” 
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taken up a position there, was now moved round to support the 
Queen’s Bays at the southern end. When the Germans had massed 
their guns opposite to this side, it appeared to foreshadow an 
envelopment of this flank, consequently the reinforcement was most 


opportune. 


Meanwhile, as the situation in the centre appeared secure, ‘‘A”’ 
Squadron, 11th Hussars, which had been kept in Regimental Reserve, 
was now not required for this purpose. It became available, therefore, 
to strengthen the defence of the threatened right (or southern) flank, 
and it was sent to prolong the right flank of ‘‘B’’ Squadron (of the 
11th Hussars) at the south-eastern corner of Néry. 


To try and relieve the pressure still further, General Briggs, about 
5.30 a.m., had ordered the Commanding Officer of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards to take his two reserve squadrons and attack the German 
right.1_ The force galloped off to the north of the village, and then 
wheeled in to strike the German flank. This bold move must have 
taken the Germans by surprise, for it had the desired effect of making 
them withdraw. One sergeant? led forward his troop to within a 
hundred yards of the German firing-line, and then, opening fire, 
they killed one officer, nine Uhlans and sixteen horses. After that he 
managed to lead his men round the enemy’s flank, and when the 
Commanding Officer was mortally wounded the troop opened on the 
German supports and restored the situation. Another, non- 
commissioned officer> handled his section with great coolness and 
boldness in covering the retirement as the regiment drew off, and to 
relieve the pressure on his troop at this time he initiated a turning 
movement with his section, which resulted in all the men being put 
out of action with the exception of himself. 


There can be no doubt that the execution of the manceuvre 
entrusted to the 5th Dragoon Guards against the German right, did 
not fall short of the conception, and it went far to chain down the 
Germans on the heights to the east of Néry, and prevent them driving 
home a serious attack on the open and battered right of the rst Cavalry 
Brigade. By the time these two squadrons of the 5th Dragoon Guards 
returned to Néry the action was over. 


Meanwhile, General Briggs had sent out motor cyclists to all 
neighbouring bodies of troops asking for immediate help. But the 
quickest and surest messenger had left and arrived long before—the 
sound of the sudden outburst of heavy firing, which had warned all 
within reinforcing distance that something unusual had occurred, and 
that they must be ready to take a hand in the game.’ 





1 Lieut.-Colonel G. K. Ansell with ‘‘A” and ‘BB’ Squadrons. 

2 Langford—authority, Brigade Diary. 

3 Corporal Peach—authority as above. 

4At 5.5 a.m. the IInd Corps informed G.H.Q. that, owing to a delay in 
the march of the IIIrd Corps, the IInd Corps would remain in its present position 
until the IIIrd came into line. 

At 6.20 a.m., an officer of the 5th Division, on outpost duty, reported that 
he heard distant gun-fire from the direction of Néry. But this did not explain 
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THE ARRIVAL OF REINFORCEMENTS—AFTER 7.30 A.M 
(See Maps 1 and 2.) 


It was 6 a.m. when a messenger reached the Headquarters of the 
Cavalry Division at S. Waast and reported that the rst Cavalry Brigade 

d ‘‘L”’ Battery, R.H.A., were heavily engaged at Néry. Orders 
were at once issued to the 4th Cavalry Brigade and ‘‘I’’ Battery, 
R.H.A., which had been in bivouac at Verberie, to proceed towards 
Néry.1. These troops moved up the hill in the dense mist, and when they 
reached the plateau heavy and continuous firing could be heard from 
the direction of Néry, interspersed at intervals with the drum of 
galloping hoofs, and then riderless horses would loom up through 
the mist, showing that some of the horses of the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
had stampeded. 

Efforts were made to obtain touch with the troops at Néry and 
ascertain the situation. By 7 a.m. this had been accomplished and 
the first information was then confirmed. The Headquarters of the 
4th Cavalry Brigade advanced as far as the Roman Road, and reached 
a point to the west of the Sugar Factory. Here the Staff Captain 
of the 1st Cavalry Brigade was encountered, and he suggested that 
the most rapid and effective way to ease the situation at Néry was 
for the 4th Cavalry Brigade to move southward and carry out a 
turning movement against the German left. 


Appa-ently with the intention of covering the right flank, the 
composite regiment of the Household Cavalry was sent to seize and 
hold Mount Cornon, a dominating tree-clad height to the south of 
Néry. Another regiment of the brigade, the 6th Dragoon Guards 
(Carabiniers), dismounted two squadrons—‘‘ B”’ and ‘‘ C’’—and they 
proceeded to advance towards the southern end of Néry, whilst the 
remaining squadron was kept in hand to act as a support in case of 
need.? 

The Commanding Officer of the 3rd Hussars now received an 
order to co-operate with some infantry (a battalion formed by the 
amalgamation of the rst Royal Warwickshire Regiment and the 
2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers, of the roth Infantry Brigade) who were 
in the vicinity, and advance with } tems against” the enemy beyond 





what had happened, for the IInd Corps was not aware that the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade had billeted at Néry overnight. 


At 7 a.m., the IInd Corps asked G.H.Q. for definite instructions about the 
action that was to be taken in case the IIIrd Corps made a request for assistance. 
It was clear that if the IInd Corps moved at once in a north-westerly direction, 
in response to such an appeal, then a large and dangerous gap must occur 
between the Ist and IInd Corps. 


1The Diary of the 3rd Hussars states that about 6 a.m., when en route to 
the rendezvous, that regiment was ordered by the B.G.C.R.A., 4th Division, to 
move to the assistance of the 1st Cavalry Brigade at Néry. 


2The information available about these two regiments is very meagre, and 
more details are required about their work on this day. It cannot be ascertained, 
from the sources at present available, whether either regiment became engaged 
in this fight. 
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Néry ; whilst the remainder of the regiment proceeded to the assistance 
of the XXIX. R.F.A. Brigade, which had been shelled before it left 
its bivouac. 

‘*B’’ Squadron at once moved off to try and find the infantry. 
Although they were close at hand the mist was still so thick that it 
was almost impossible to distinguish anything, but eventually the 
squadron succeeded in taking up their position on the infantry’s open 
right flank. An officer’s patrol was then sent out to gain some 
information about the situation, whilst other patrols were pushed 
forward to cover the force as it groped its way eastward through the 
mist. 

The rest of the regiment had a lengthy search for the batteries 
it had been ordered to find. Whilst engaged on this task, it encoun- 
tered several stragglers from the 5th Dragoon Guards, who had been 
carried away in the original stampede and were still looking for the 
rest of their regiment. These men at once joined the 3rd Hussars. 
Finally the field batteries were reached and escorted back. 

“I”? Battery, R.H.A., had not left its bivouac when heavy firing 
suddenly broke out, apparently between two and three miles away.t 
The battery (really two four-gun batteries)? moved at once with the 
3rd Hussars to the top of the hill above Verberie, and, when the news 
arrived that the 1st Cavalry Brigade were heavily engaged at Néry, 
‘*]’’ Battery advanced to co-operate as rapidly as possible. The 
Battery Commander? selected a position south of the Roman Road 
for Captain Burnyeat’s four-gun battery, and the guns unlimbered at 
once, in a semi-concealed position, about 2,000 yards away from the 
German guns. 

As they did so ‘‘L”’ Battery fired its last two rounds and was 
silent. It was probably about 7.30 a.m. 

By this time the German dismounted cavalry had built up a firing 
line only a short distance away from Néry, and some of our wounded 
were coming back from the village. At the same time some of our 
infantry, in shirt sleeves, were seen advancing. Their coatless condition 
was not due to the heat, but was evidence of a hasty parade. 

Having found a suitable position for Captain Burnyeat’s guns, 
Major Thompson then rode off to the south to find another position 
for his remaining battery; but he had not done so before the action 
ended. 


1The field in which ‘‘I’’ had bivouacked also contained the VII. Brigade, 
R.H.A. Ammunition Column, and some ambulances. There was only one exit, 
but another was made in the morning. 

The VII. Brigade, R.H.A. Ammunition Column had billeted at Néry on the 
previous night, August 3oth-31st. As a matter of fact its Diary states that it 
was at Néry on this night, August 31st-September rst. But the Diary is clearly 
a day: out. When it was written up, the 3rd and 4th September—the latter being 
its rest day at Gournay—were merged into one, and the earlier date then got astray. 

2One section of ‘‘D” Battery, R.H.A:, became attached to ‘‘ I” after August 
26th. Major Thompson accordingly organized the eight guns into two four-gun 
batteries. He took command of one section of ‘‘ I ’’ and the section of ‘‘ D,”’ whilst 
Captain H. P. Burnyeat commanded fhe four-gun battery made up of the other 
two sections of ‘I.’ 

3 Major W. G. Thompson. 
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Before Captain Burnyeat’s guns could open fire he received an 
order to move back to a concealed position behind the spur. It was 
considered that, if the mist suddenly cleared away, his guns would 
have been in too exposed a position and at too short a range in 
front of what was evidently a powerful battery. As the teams appeared 
the Germans opened on them with machine-guns and rifles. Fortu- 
nately the teams were stopped in time; and, waiting until there was 
a lull in the fire, they then advanced and the guns were limbered 
up and retired. They then unlimbered under cover; just as they did 
so some of the German guns started searching for the battery with 
shrapnel. Hardly were the guns ready to open fire when orders were 
received to advance and take up what was practically the old position. 
It must now have been nearing 8 a.m.} 

Meanwhile, orders had been issued at 2 a.m. to the 4th Division, 
which lay around Verberie, to march to Baron; should an attack be 
delivered before the division got on the road, the line of the Autonne 
was to be held to the north of Saintines and Verberie. Between 6.30 
and 7 a.m. a report reached the Divisional Headquarters at Chateau 
S. Waast® that the 1st Cavalry Brigade at Néry had been attacked. - 
At once the three infantry brigades were warned. 

The 11th Infantry Brigade was at S. Sauveur. It was suggested 
to the Brigadier that he should move through Bethisy S. Pierre and 
get in rear of the German cavalry. 

The Brigadier-General commanding the 1oth Infantry Brigade was 
ordered to support the 1st Royal Warwickshire Regiment and the 
2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers, whom he had pushed forward on his own 
initiative in order to inflict heavy and prompt punishment on the 
German horsemen, whilst the 19th Infantry Brigade* was ordered to 
advance between the 1oth and 11th Infantry Brigades. To protect 
the rear of the 4th Division, the 12th Infantry Brigade was ordered 
to leave the 2nd Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers to hold the outpost 
position north of Verberie along the Autonne stream. 

The composite battalion, made up of the 1st Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment (on the right) and the 2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers (on the 
left) had already deployed and was advancing through the fog with 
its left directed on the chimney of the Sugar Factory, and with ‘‘B’”’ 
Squadron, 3rd Hussars, covering its open right. 








1 Naturally this time is most difficult to place, as well as the time when “ L ”’ 
Battery ceased fire. The only valuable times given in the available Diaries are 
the following :— 

The time is given on the message sent by the Officer Commanding the 
Composite Battalion to the B.G.C., roth Infantry Brigade, and it runs :— 
‘*7.55 a.m., Warwicks and Dublins are attacking ” 

_The 6th Dragoon Guards Diary states, ‘‘8 a.m., left Verberie and took up 
= jon high ground to south. 4th Cavalry Brigade then went into action 
at Néry. 

The Cavalry Division G.S. Diary states, ‘‘ At 8.45 a.m. firing stopped. 

No doubt, owing to the dense mist, there are no aerial reports from the 
R.F.C. about this action, and this valuable evidence of time is not available. 

2About 5.30 a.m. Divisional Headquarters were moved to this Chateau ; 
during the night they had been at the Chateau Corneil at Verberie. 

- 3 Under the temporary command of Lieut.-Colonel B. E. Ward, rst Middlesex 
egiment. 
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Overnight the 19th Infantry Brigade had halted at Saintines. 
Just about dawn heavy firing was heard to the south-east, and the 
brigade fell in and climbed the hill to the southward. A messenger 
reached it now and reported that immediate help was needed by the 
ist Cavalry Brigade, which had been attacked at Néry and was suffering 
heavy casualties. 

On the previous night the rst Middlesex had been on outpost 
duty at the edge of the Forest; they were withdrawn when the igth 
Brigade marched off, and, on reaching S. Sauveur, moved up on to 
the high ground to the south-east. Shortly afterwards they were 
ordered to advance to Néry and attack the German cavalry, so as to 
take the pressure off the 1st Cavalry Brigade. Possibly the regiment 
cleared the northern end of Néry about 8 a.m. To cover the rear 
of the 19th Brigade the 2nd Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders were 
left on the high ground to the south of Saintines; later they received 
orders to advance to Néry, but by then the action was practically over.! 

Thus the 1st Cavalry Brigade and ‘‘L”’ Battery, R.H.A., by their 
dogged and devoted defence, had gained time for the neighbouring units 
to be warned and for them to march to the assistance of the hard-pressed 
force at Néry. By the time the guns had been silenced and the 
Germans were commencing to gain the upper hand, help was at hand 
and the enemy had missed his chance of delivering a death-blow to 
the 1st Cavalry Brigade. The fight was about to take a sudden turn. 


THE REINFORCEMENTS ENGAGE.—ABOUT 8 A.M. 
(See Maps 1 and 2.) 


‘‘T”’ Battery, R.H.A., under Captain Burnyeat, having come into 
action again, now opened fire on the German guns, taking them almost 
in enfilade. The mist was still very thick, but the Battery Commander 
Could make out the ridge. To assist matters the Factory Chimney 
was selected as an aiming point, the German guns being 3° to the right. 
The range was found at once and the fire was immediately effective. 
The Germans, to control it, at once turned some of their guns on to 
the Battery, and this eased the presure on Néry. 

Close to ‘‘I’’ Battery was an abandoned and derelict cultivator, 
with its pole sticking up in the air. Dimly seen through the mist the 
Germans appear to have taken it for an observation ladder, for they 
concentrated their fire on it. Assisted by the co-operating machine- 
guns of the Bays and the 11th Hussars, by the surprise its fire had 
effected on the enemy, and, by the deadly character of that fire, ‘‘I”’ 
Battery soon gained the upper hand, and before long, probably by 





1As the 2nd Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders approached the village all 
gun-fire ceased, but the rattle of musketry was still audible when they entered 
the northern end. By the time they had debouched at the southern end all firing 
was over and the fight was finished. The mist was now rapidly clearing away, 
and some of the German guns could be seen peering over the crest of the eastern 
heights, and some Germans (in spiked helmets) could be distinguished around 
them. A company commander in the 2nd Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
described “‘L” Battery’s bivouac-field as ‘‘an absolute shambles.” 
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8.20 a.m., the German guns were silenced. The most dangerous phase 
of the action was at an end. 

On the right, the composite battalion—1st Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment and the 2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers—was advancing, but 
it had not yet approached close enough to open fire. Its open right 
flank was covered, as already described, by ‘‘B’’ Squadron, 3rd 
Hussars. Meanwhile, in the centre, the 1st Middlesex Regiment 
moved past the village and commenced to advance against the right 
of the German position, opening fire on it. To cover this attack the 
machine-guns of the Middlesex came into action about 500 yards from 
the German guns, which were visible through the mist. 

At 8.15 a.m., the Headquarters of the 4th Division received a 
report from the 11th Infantry Brigade that they were holding on to 
the S. Sauveur position, with one battalion pushed forward to hold 
the high ground south of Bethisy. No German infantry were in this 
vicinity, but a German Cavalry Division (probably the 2nd)? had 
advanced from Pierrepont towards Rocquement. The 11th Infantry 
Brigade were well placed to cover the northern flank and hold back any 
advance in this direction that might be attempted from the Forest of 
Compiégne. Consequently the main attack on the German position 
could be pushed home without any misgivings on the part of the 
commanders of the fresh troops. 

By this time there is no doubt the British troops on the spot had 
the situation well in hand, for, directly the German guns had been 
silenced, the attack on Néry collapsed at once, and the dismounted 
cavalry commenced to fall back rapidly from the front of the village. 


THE FINISH OF THE FIGHT.—8.30—8.45 A.M. 
(See Maps 1 and 2.) 


Directly the German guns had been silenced, Captain Burnyeat 
searched behind their position for their gun teams and wagon line. 
Later on he was informed, by a cavalry officer’s patrol, that ‘‘I”’ 
Battery’s fire had found the teams, and had caused numerous casualties 
both to men and horses. 

There can be little doubt that, with his guns put out of action and 
an infantry attack being delivered on his position, the German 
Commander realised that his chance of success had vanished. At the 
. same time as he drew back his firing-line he probably ordered up the 
teams to bring out his guns, so that he could break off the fight 
before too many fresh cavalry regiments reached the scene of action. 

If only he could gain the shelter of the big forest, then he would 
be safe from any pursuit. As the German teams drove up they came 
under the sweep of Captain Burnyeat’s shrapnel; and, as the gunners 
attempted to man-handle the guns back, the machine-guns of the Bays 
and of the 11th Hussars got their chance at last, and crushed the 





1The 1st Hants were engaged with some ‘‘ Death’s Head Hussars,’’ who 
belonged to this Cavalry Division. (Also see footnote 4, p. 230.) 
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attempt with considerable loss. Consequently not more than four guns 
were got away out of twelve.' 

The composite battalion had not engaged, and as the action was 
already dying down, its effective intervention in the fight was now 
impossible. When it did reach Néry it found the village in the hands 
of our cavalry and*the 19th Infantry Brigade. Almost immediately 
afterwards the rest of the 1oth Infantry Brigade reached the front, 
thus further securing the place. 

As soon as the Germans showed that they were clearly retiring, 
‘*C”’ Squadron, 11th Hussars, which, during the fight, had held the 
big farm near the church, was ordered to mount and follow up the 
retirement. The Squadron at once crossed the valley and advanced 
on the German guns. One troop dismounted and opened fire on some 
Germans who were falling back, whilst another troop galloped through 
the German guns only to find they were abandoned, and that our 
infantry had reached them at the same time. The rst Middlesex 
Regiment had advanced with vigour and resolution.. When the 
Germans were driven from their guns the battalion rushed them at 
once, coming in from the opposite side to the 11th Hussars, and the 
two regiments met practically in the hostile battery itself. 

Thus the fight finished, with the German Cavalry Division driven. 
headlong from the field, having left behind eight of its twelve guns 
as a tangible proof of the reverse it had suffered. It now remained to 
profit as far as possible from the distinct success that had been achieved, 


THE PURSUIT. 
(See Map 1.) 


An energetic attempt was made to inflict as heavy a punishment 
as possible on the Germans before they could get out of touch. For 
this purpose ‘‘ C ’’ Squadron, 11th Hussars, after reaching the German 
battery, pushed on eastwards and succeeded in capturing a number 
of prisoners and horses. The pursuit was continued as far as Le 
Plessis Chatelain,? and twenty-five led horses and more prisoners were 
secured at this place. 

To support the cavalry, the 1st Middlesex Regiment, after passing 
through the abandoned guns, also pressed on at once in the direction 
of Le Plessis Chatelain, towards which the Germans had retreated. 
On reaching this farm they found a German dressing-station 





1The artillery of the 4th Division took no part in the action—probably 
because of the heavy mist. The entry in the C.R.A.’s Diary reads :— ‘‘ The 
4th Division concentrated back on the plateau at 7.15 a.m., covered by the 11th 
Infantry Brigade to its right front, and withdrew without action via Raray-Rully 
to Baron, where it halted for the night.”’ 

Both the XXIX. and XXXII. Brigades, R.F.A., mention coming into action, 
but both state explicitly that they did not fire. 

The 31st Heavy Battery, R.G.A. (60-pdrs.), was not with the 4th Division 
- September 1st. It was not until September 7th that it left S. Nazaire for the 
ront. 

2 Apparently this is the large farm that is alluded to in the Regimental Diaries 
of the 11th Hussars and the ist Middlesex Regiment. 
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established there. This was captured. Finally a German medical 
officer and two orderlies were left at the farm to attend to the German 
wounded who had been brought in for treatment. By 8.45 a.m. all 
firing had ceased, and the action was at an end.! 

it was now quite obvious that, in the existing situation, a further 
pursuit would be both impracticable and unsound; for it must lead to 
the small force engaged in it being left in the air. Further, as the 
light was steadily improving every minute, the Germans would have 
been certain to notice the weakness of the force engaged in the pursuit, 
and they would have promptly turned on it and destroyed it. Conse- 
quently the troops at Le Plessis Chatelain were now recalled to Néry. 
Meanwhile the two remaining battalions of the roth Infantry Brigade 
apparently reached Néry at 9 a.m.,> and afterwards took up a rear- 
guard position in the vicinity facing north. 


ScENE AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE ACTION. 
(See Map 2.) 
(For a detailed list of British and German casualties see Appendix.) 

After the firing had died down it became possible to see what had 
happened. 

Colonel Drake, C.R.H.A., directly the German battery was 
captured, ordered Captain Burnyeat to take a party and destroy the 
guns, and he also ordered ‘‘I”’ Battery, R.H.A., to send six limbers to 
bring ‘‘L’s’’ guns out of action. Meanwhile Lieut.-Colonel Battis- 
combe, commanding XXXVII. (Howitzer) Brigade, R.F.A., was 
ordered to send some of his limbers to bring off any of the captured 
German guns that could be moved. 

Captain Burnyeat and eight men at once went across to the German 
batteries. On arrival they put all the guns out of action by destroying 
the buffers, sights, and breeches. It now became certain that the 
Germans had unlimbered twelve guns, in other words, three Horse 
Artillery Batteries ;* but they had managed to limber up and withdraw 
one battery, all four of these guns being together and furthest from 
the position occupied by ‘“‘L.’’ The wagons were still in their 
positions. Three of the remaining guns had been turned round and 
were pointing towards “‘I’’ Battery, whilst the other five still pointed in 
the direction of ‘‘L ”’ and the village.* 

Some dead and wounded Germans lay around their guns, and 
some teams of dead horses proved that the enemy had attempted to 


1The Cavalry Division G.S. Diary is the authority for this time. 

2No air reconnaissance reports appear to exist for this morning’s fight; 
doubtless the thick mist that prevailed provides the necessary explanation. 

3 Diary of the 2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

4 Vide footnote 1, p. 208. 

5 The positions shown on the map as occupied by the German batteries are 
taken from a map submitted by Captain Busnyeat. He also marked on it the 
position of ‘‘I”’ Battery. Captain Burnyeat showed the 12 German guns all in 
line. If there had been a group detached to the north at the opening of the action 
(vide pp. 208 and 210), it had joined the other (southern) battery shortly after the 
action opened. The guns had not been dug in, but some sods’ that lay about 
looked as if the German gunners had made some attempt to get cover during the 
action. A 
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get away the other guns, but had been caught in the act, either 
by the searching fire of ‘‘1’’ Battery, R.H.A., or by the machine-guns 
of the Bays and of the 11th Hussars. About two hundred yards behind 
the guns there were many more wounded Germans. 

The limbers now arrived from the XXXVII. (Howitzer) Brigade, 
R.F.A., but apparently only three of the eight captured guns were 
worth bringing off, and they were limbered up. As the others had 
been effectively put out of action they were abandoned. 

Meanwhile, Captain Burnyeat and his party, having completed 
their work on the eastern heights, returned through ‘‘L”’ Battery’s 
bivouac field to ascertain if they could give any assistance there. 

Amid the debris of shot-scarred guns, shattered and overturned 
limbers and ammunition wagons, the three guns stood glaring 
grimly at the hostile batteries on the near heights to eastward. 
Fully twenty yards from these guns were the nearest ammunition 
wagons, and from the latter, across the open shell-swept space, every 
round of ammunition that was fired had been brought up. Never- 
theless, in its unequal duel, it seems likely that Captain Bradbury’s 
gun had accounted for no less than three German guns before it was 
compelled to cease firing.? 

The German Universal shell had wrought havoc, not only on 
the guns and wagons, but also among the personneljand horses of ‘‘ L’”’ 
Battery. Dead and wounded men lay around the guns and vehicles. 
Complete teams lay dead in their traces;> in other cases horseg had 
been blown clean in two, the severed portions lying yards apart; all 
bearing testimony to the violent short range bombardment to which 
the battery had been subjected. 

As a mobile unit ‘“‘L’”’ Battery had practically ceased to exist.‘ 
Its achievement was recognized by the award of three Victoria Crosses, 





1 Captain Burnyeat saw a German battery commander’s cart near the captured 
guns ; and it was fitted up with compartments for every conceivable instrument 
for ranging a battery. The feeling it aroused in him may be easily imagined. 
An officer of the 1st Cameronians, 19th Infantry Brigade, went up to the German 
guns. He noticed some of their dead around the guns, and more dead lying in 
the beetfield behind their batteries. 

2It must be recollected that against the twelve guns brought into action by 
the Germans, no more than seven British guns were unlimbered, and, of these 
seven guns, only six actually fired. 

3 The Diary of the sth Dragoon Guards states : ‘‘ All the gun-team horses were 
found shot and lying in their teams.”’ 

4 Every one of the six guns required a new wheel, and, in some cases, both 
wheels had to be replaced from the wagons or limbers. The work was carried out 
by Captain Burnyeat and his party, assisted by some men of the Bays.. When all 
the guns were ready they were taken away by the six limbers, sent down by “I” 
Battery to fetch them. The six guns of ‘“‘ L,” and the surviving personnel under 
the senior unwounded survivor (B.-S.-M. Dorrell), joined the XIV. Brigade Ammuni- 
tion Column, R.F.A. (4th Divisional Artillery), and bivouacked that night with it. 
“L’s” six guns were sent down to the Army Ordnance Department at S. Nazaire 
on September 3rd. On September 6th, B.-S.-M. Dorrell, and the personnel, 
moved down to the advanced base at Le Mans, where, until October 12th, 
they were employed by the A.O.D. in fitting up guns, harness, etc. On October 
17th, B.-S.-M. Dorrell, and 124 non-commissioned officers and men of ‘“ L,” 
R.H.A., entrained at Le Mans and proceeded, via Havre and Southampton, to 
Woolwich, which they reached at 8.45 p.m. on October roth. Thus ended their 
first adventure in France. Shortly afterwards B.-S.-M. Dorrell and Sergeant 
Nelson received commissions as 2nd lieutenants. 


D2 
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Captain E. K. Bradbury, Battery-Sergeant-Major G. T. Dorrell, and 
Sergeant D. Nelson, receiving the coveted award.) 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE RETIREMENT SOUTHWARDS.—AFTER II A.M. 
(See Maps 1 and 2.) 


A curious incident occurred after the action was over. A wireless 
message was now intercepted which stated that the German Cavalry 
Division had been unable to fulfil its mission as it had been heavily 
attacked by the English.® 

Assuming that this message had been despatched by the 4th Cavalry 
Division, the one involved at Néry, then that mission was probably 
protective. General von Kluck wished to screen and cover his flank 
march to the south-east and pushed out his three Cavalry Divisions— 
2nd, 4th, and gth—with this object. In carrying out their protective 
mission the 4th Cavalry Division suddenly stumbled on our 1st Cavalry 
Brigade at Néry. The warm reception accorded to the 4th Cavalry 
Division at Néry caused the German commander, for the rest of the 
day, to pursue no more ambitious plan than that of effecting the 
escape of his hard-hit division. 

As soon as the fight at Néry had concluded, and the German 
cavalry had obviously escaped from close contact, it became evident that 
the British withdrawal must be continued.‘ 

By nightfall the force had reached the positions shown on Map 1. 

In the march south, when the 4th Cavalry Brigade were to the 
south-east of Rully, a report was received that a German cavalry 





list Cavalry Brigade Diary states that Lieutenant L. F. H. Mundy, R.H.A., 
was also recommended for this distinction. Both Captain Bradbury and Lieutenant 
Mundy died of their wounds; the former almost immediately on September rst, 
and the latter on September 3rd. 

2Lieutenant Giffard received the Legion of Honour, and Gunner Darbyshire 
and Driver Osborn were given the Médaille Militaire. 

Note.—In the G.H.Q. Intelligence File (No. 745), is a typewritten copy of an 
intercepted German wireless message. It is given below, with suggested emenda- 
tions in square brackets. 

‘“‘Festgehalten [.] Gehe [Gehen] Jetzt Rully Baron [.] Bitte [schicken] 
nachricht wo und [wie] die unverpflegte truppe [n] zur ruhe ubergehen[.] Kann 
Ihre a I es noch in Wald von daigue [Laigue] verpflegung bis Compiégne 
vorschieben[.] arwitz—o645 wie lage [wir liegen] bin nchts [bis nachts] durch 
kampf mia [mit] englander bei Verberie.”’ 

The emendations to the typewritten copy have been suggested by my 
colleague, Major A. H. Thomas, Lancashire Fusiliers. I am also indebted to 
him for the following translation :— ‘‘Held up. Go now to Rully and Baron. 
Please send information where and how the unprovided-for troops can billet. Can 
your first-line transport, which is still in the Forest of Laigue, push forward 
supplies as far as Compiégne. Marwitz. 0645 [6.45 a.m.?]. We are halting 
till night on account of the fight with the English at Verberie.”’ 

3 This incident is to be found in the Diary of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

No. 826, G.H.Q. Intelligence File, for September 2nd, gives a copy of another 
intercepted message which stated that, on the previous day, the Cavalry Division 
was surprised in its bivouac at Néry, and was surrounded by considerable hostile 
forces. Finally, it sought shelter for the night in the Forest of Roziéres. 

*The rear-guard battalion (znd Royal Iniskilling Fusiliers) of the 12th 
Infantry Brigade had meanwhile been engaged with the enemy at Verberie. 
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brigade was advancing to cut the line of retreat of the British force. 
Indeed, the 4th Cavalry Brigade, when between Mt. Cornon and 
Rully, had reported to G.H.Q. that a German cavalry division was 
about two miles to the southward of Mt. Cornon, but nothing occurred. 

That night everyone was kept on the alert by persistent rumours 
of the presence of German cavalry in the big forest that lay to south- 
ward of the billets of the cavalry brigades. Despite these reports 
the night passed quietly. Although Sedan Day had been a long and 
trying one for the British units involved, yet it had not proved an 
unqualified triumph for the German arms. 

As a result of his unexpected engagements with the British Army 
on September 1st—at Villers Cotteréts, Crépy-en-Valois, and Néry— 
General von Kluck apparently spent the rest of the day and all 
September 2nd in concentrating his troops. This loss of thirty-six 
hours prevented him from overtaking the Fifth French Army, before 
it crossed to the south bank of the Marne. Thus he missed any chance 
he might have possessed of striking it a deadly blow during its 
retirement from Guise. 


SEPTEMBER 2ND.—THE SEQUEL. 

(See Map 1 and Sketch C.)' 
The night of September 1st—2nd was both an anxious and dis- 
turbed one. On the long ridge to the westward of Fresnoy the 2nd 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders furnished the outposts to the 19th 


Infantry Brigade, which had billeted in that place. Suddenly, during 
the night, some French batteries further away to the westward opened 


fire, and German guns promptly answered. For about two hours 
this nocturnal duel continued, and then it died away as suddenly as 
it had begun. 

It was also during the night that a report was received by the 
5th Dragoon Guards, at Borest, that the oth Uhlans! and 16th 
Hussars? were moving through the Forest of Ermenonville towards 
Mortefontaine.5 

At 2 a.m., on September 2nd, orders were issued to the 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade, which was billeted at Mont 1’Evéque, that it was 
to move at once; the German cavalry was reported to have got behind 
(i.e., south of) it and a rapid move was essential if it was to get away. 
The Brigade moved off at once, taking the road through the forest 
from Mont l’Evéque to Ermenonville. 

Just before the force debouched from the eastern side of this big 
woodland belt,4 the road was found to be littered with saddles, 


13rd German Cavalry Brigade, 4th Cavalry Division. 

218th German Cavalry Brigade, 4th Cavalry Division. 

3 The tracing accompanying the air reports for this day places the German 
First Army and the French Sixth Army (General Manoury) as follows :— 
Sixth French Army (two Cavalry Divisions, Group of Reserve Divisions, and the 
VIIth Corps) on the general line Clermont—Beauvais. In the First German 
Army, the IIIrd Corps was about Pierrefonds, and the IInd Corps near S. Sauveur. 
Other German ’-columns were advancing southwards towards, and to the west of, 
Compiégne. Confirmation is required about these identifications. 

4It was a forest of beeches. 
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equipment, and clothing. Evidently some force had _ bivouacked 
there during the night, and, being still in its bivouac that morning, 
a report must have come in that British cavalry were approaching 
through the Forest. Apparently it was then decided that only a rapid 
withdrawal would meet the situation. At the same time firing broke 
out. The right flank troops of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade had got 
into touch with some Germans in the forest. But the enemy withdrew 
very rapidly; probably they considered that they had gained sufficient 
time for their main body to retire out of touch, and they knew that 
our cavalry could not afford to hunt them for any distance. 


One satisfactory feature of this unexpected encounter was that 
four abandoned horse artillery guns were found by the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade before they reached Ermenonville. These guns belonged to 
the 3rd Artillery Regiment and were marked ‘‘ A.R.3, 2 and Bq.’ 
As far as could be done, in the time, the guns were destroyed by 
explosives, for they could not be brought away. They were clearly 
the four that had been saved at Néry by the 4th German Cavalry 
Division.2 If further proof was wanting that the force surprised in 
the Forest of Ermenonville was the same one that had fought at 
Néry, then that proof was forthcoming. For abandoned with the four 
guns were four limbers, one observing wagon, and one pioneer wagon, 
and the last-named was marked ‘‘ 4th Cavalry Division.’’> Doubtless 
the division had escaped southward in the mist from Néry, and trusted 
to be able to lie concealed in the forest whilst the British retreat 
flowed southward past their hiding place. Fate decided otherwise. 


COMMENTS ON THE FIGHT AT NERY. 


To the fight at Néry belongs a distinction peculiarly its own; it 
is the first action in this war in which we drove the enemy from his 
position, occupied it, and captured his guns.‘ 

If the story is studied there can be but little doubt that the Germans 
themselves were surprised’ as well as the 1st Cavalry Brigade. 
Nothing else can explain the enemy’s failure to make the most of 
the obvious advantages they possessed. These were: the commanding 





1 This was the same marking as that which was on the eight guns captured 
at Néry. (See footnote 5, page 229.) 

2 Our Cavalry Division Diary definitely claims that these four guns “‘ had got 
away from Néry [and] were found near Ermenonville by the Cavalry Division.” 

The Commander-in-Chief’s Diary for September 1st states that the guns 
captured at Néry ‘‘ were of a new pattern.’’ We know from previous information 
that they were dated 1oro. 

3 G.H.Q. Intelligence File, No. 822. 

4 When these German guns were exhibited subsequently on the Horse Guards 
Parade, they were labelled as ‘‘ captured at Le Cateau.’? An obvious mistake, 
for at the close of that action we abandoned our position. (See ‘‘ Royal Regiment 
of Artillery at Le Cateau.’’) 

£ The intercepted wireless message appears to prove this (p. 220). Further, 
the Diary of the rst Cavalry Brigade definitely states that ‘‘ The presence of the 
1st Cavalry Brigade in the neighbourhood was apparently, more er less, a surprise 
to the Germans, as their guns opened on the village at a range of only 600 yards.’”’ 
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position they occupied, the concealment of their movements from the 
defenders by the western brow of the plateau on which they came 
into action, the congested nature of our billets and bivouacs, which 
partly lay at the foot of the heights, the sudden opening of the fight, 
and the considerable superiority in guns and men possessed by the 
enemy. Yet the German commander must have been bitterly 
disappointed in the results achieved. It is true that the mist probably 
made it difficult to detect the full effect obtained when the hurricane 
burst over the unsuspecting troops in Néry; but, had the Germans’ 
objective really been the 1st Cavalry Brigade, then it seems probable 
that the opening of the bombardment from the eastern heights would 
have been combined with an assault in force, not only on the eastern 
front of the village but with a powerful enveloping attack down the 
valley from the south. This flank would have been the most suitable 
to select, because it was likely to be the least protected, to be farthest 
from the infantry billets which had been located on the southern side 
of the big forest; and, being on the flank towards the line of retreat, 
more confusion would have been caused in rolling it up, as eventual 
retirement would have been extremely difficult for the British troops 
to arrange and to carry out in any order. 


Had the northern flank been selected, it, would have had the 


disadvantages of being more difficult to support with artillery. If 
the 1st Cavalry Brigade were forced back there they would retire 
along their natural line of retirement, and if they could place any 
guns and some men on Mt. Cornon it would not have been very 
difficult to cover the retirement from Néry, particularly as other 
troops would then be moving to their assistance. Further, the northern 
end of the village appears to provide better opportunities for a stubborn 
defence. If this was the case, the enveloping attack might have been 
held and then jammed between the defenders and the infantry who 
would have hurried up from Saintines and the other billets along the 
edge of the forest, when the assailants would have met with a disaster ; 
for it would have been almost impossible to extricate the force caught 
in this predicament. None of these objections apply to the envelop- 
ment of the southern end, which would be less likely to be efficiently 
piqueted, consequently a surprise would be easier to effect and to 
exploit, whilst the result achieved must be considerable. 

But, as the enemy contented himself with an ordinary frontal 
attack from the eastern heights, it seems certain that the 4th German 
Cavalry Division actually blundered on to the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
on that misty morning. Possibly the smoke of the bivouac fires 
rising above the mists proclaimed the presence of troops in the village, 
and this was confirmed by the unusual noises, shouting of men and 
whinneying of horses, issuing from the houses as the men watered, 
fed, and saddled up, packed their kits, and prepared their breakfasts. 

Finally, when Lieutenant Tailby’s patrol, groping out through 
the fog, ran full tilt into a German cavalry regiment, there was no 
further room for doubt, and the German cavalry commander settled 
down to make what he could of the chance that Fortune had placed 


in his way. Thus the action opened at once on no very well’ 
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thought out plan; in fact, it involved a distinct change in the original 
plan, and the magnificently stubborn resistance that was offered, 
together with the daring threat against his own exposed and tender 
northern flank by Lieut.-Colonel Ansell’s two squadrons, prevented 
the German general from ever gaining so complete a control over the 
action that he could afford to detail any considerable force to strike 
home against the right flank of the 1st Cavalry Brigade. 

If it is remembered that, on August 30th, von Kluck’s First 
(German) Army had reached the westernmost limit of its march, and 
that, on August gist, it began to march south-eastward, it will be 
realized that its cavalry, as it covered the open right flank of the 
German movement, at about this time would probably collide with 
the rear portions of the British Expeditionary Force. This was the 
case, even though the British Expeditionary Force, since August 26th, 
had marched a much shorter distance than von Kluck’s troops, for 
they had had a day’s halt (on August 29th) which had done something 
to equalize matters. 

The late arrival of the 1st Cavalry Brigade at Néry, and the 
still later arrival of ‘‘L’’ Battery, passed unnoticed, nor is it likely 
that the German motor-car (which was seen at La Boissiére Farm 
that night) passed through the village, or collided with the outposts 
of the 1st Cavalry Brigade, and so gained any information about this 
force. Thus the German cavalry commander, suddenly faced by a 
very unexpected situation, changed his original plan, and luckily he 
failed to rise to the height of the emergency. 

The information available is too slight to enable the attack of 
the 4th German Cavalry Division to be examined in any detail. All 
that can be done at present is to judge the handling of the Cavalry 
Division by the result it achieved in the particularly favourable 
circumstances under which the action opened. The _ interesting 
suggestion has been advanced that the result would have been very 
different had the surprise been effected by a Boer Commando. 


Allowing for the fact that the mist lay too thick for the Germans 
to be able to appreciate accurately the details of the British position, 
yet there seems to have been no serious attempt on their part to 
reconnoitre the defences of the village, and particularly those at the 
southern end. Further, judging by the result achieved, it appears 
that the powerful German battery concentrated its fire chiefly against 
**L”’ Battery and its single devoted gun, instead of making a serious 
attempt to crush the rifle and machine-gun defence, and thus open 
the way for the dismounted attack to close with the defenders and 
overwhelm them by sheer weight of numbers. So far as can be 
ascertained at present the German commander doés not appear to 
have combined his artillery, machine-guns, and dismounted cavalry, 
for one single purpose. Higher leadership was lacking, and the 
various arms acted independently. | Consequently, the result they 
achieved was indecisive. 

There is little doubt, when everything is considered, that Lieut.- 
General von Garnier, whilst engaged with his Cavalry Division in 
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covering the flank march of the First Army, did actually blunder on 
to a considerably larger hostile body than he expected. He then con- 
tented himself with making a prolonged demonstration instead of 
forcing a decision at the earliest possible moment. Thus he failed 
to ascertain that the force opposed to him was far inferior in strength 
to his own, and the chance that had been offered to him gradually 
slipped away. With the arrival of the British reinforcements he 
realized that his own position was becoming one of some danger, and 
he beat a hasty retreat from the field, abandoning to the British troops 
the first serious trophies they had gained in the war. 

On the British side} the Diary of the 5th Dragoon Guards draws 
two lessons that should be remembered when considering the fight 
at Néry. The first is the importance, when billeting, of getting 
cover both for the horses and for the men, not merely in 
order to save horses and- men from exposure to the weather, 
but because buildings give cover from shrapnel, machine-gun, and 
rifle bullets. It is worth recalling that the 11th Hussars, who were 
quartered in the middle of the village and whose animals were all 
under shelter, hardly suffered any casualties among their horses, and 
further, being in stables and sheds the chances of panic and stampede 
were minimised. 

The other inference drawn in this Diary, from the events of this 
morning, was the necessity in analogous circumstances of sending 
out patrols before daylight, and of pushing them out in every direction 
for at least three to four miles. Had patrols been pushed out in this 
manner, even for one and a half miles to northward, to north-eastward, 
and to eastward (the three exposed sides), then the presence of the 
German Cavalry Division would have been detected in sufficient time 
to withdraw the rst Cavalry Brigade before the trap could be sprung. 

The position taken up by the 1st Cavalry Brigade, to resist the 
onslaught of the 4th (German) Cavalry Division, was the only possible 
one under the circumstances. Each unit had to man and hold the 
nearest defensible cover immediately, and there to offer the stoutest 
possible resistance. Even at first it is noticeable that the 11th Hussars 
kept a squadron in hand as a reserve. As soon as it became clear 
that the regiment had the situation on the eastern face of the village 
well under control this squadron was at once placed at the disposal 
of the Brigadier, and was promptly used to cover the weaker and more 
threatened southern face, and fill the distinct gap that then existed 
between the regiment and ‘‘L”’ Battery. 

As the northern face was not seriously menaced, the Brigadier 
at once conceived the bold plan of threatening the German line of 
retreat with Lieut.-Colonel Ansell’s two squadrons of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. The bold handling of this small force was conceived in 
the true cavalry spirit. Using the mist to conceal not their strength 
but their weakness, they pushed in against the German right and 





1The details of the night outposts provided by the 1st Cavalry Brigade, 
to cover its quarters at Néry, are naturally very important in view of what 
occurred. Unfortunately, in the available sources, the amount of information on 
this point is too slight for detailed consideration. 
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engaged it at short range, thus imposing on the enemy by the very 
boldness of the manoeuvre. Had these two squadrons of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards been provided with the present-day complement of 
machine-guns it is not hard to imagine that the fine result they actually 
achieved would have been considerably enhanced. 

Meanwhile the third squadron was very wisely sent round to 
strengthen the southern defence of the village. Against this flank 
the main German effort was obviously concentrated, and the disaster 
that had overtaken the Bays in their exposed bivouac had laid this 
flank peculiarly open to an overwhelming attack, directly the German 
guns had definitely gained the upper hand. This reinforcement was 
as opportune as it was welcome to the hard pressed detachments who 
were clinging on to the southern outskirts of the place. 

In this defence there is no doubt that the machine-gun sections 
of the Bays and of the 11th Hussars did great service. They were 
well placed, they were able to sweep the crest of the ridge with a hail 
of death which proved sufficiently discouraging to deter any idea of 
a premature advance, whilst the mist made it very difficult for the 
German battery commanders to detect their exact whereabouts. 
Consequently they were never knocked out, and remained firing until 
the end. When the German gun-teams drove up they got their chance, 
and, meeting them with a withering fire, they preventd the limbering 
up of the eight guns nearest to them which they could smother with 
their fire.* It is rarely in open warfare that machine-guns get such a 
chance to engage shielded artillery at almost decisive ranges, and 
to do so with such conspicuous success. The handling of these guns 
will remain as a standing testimony to the efficiency of their detach- 
ments, and the soundness of their previous peace-time training with 
this weapon. The officers commanding these detachments realized 
fully that their guns were ‘‘ weapons of opportunity,’’ but they were 
not men who were content to await those opportunities passively. 
They kept in close touch with the situation, looked for their opportunity, 
saw it in a flash, and immediately seized it with both hands. Thus 
they gave the closest fire co-operation to the threatened right flank, 
strengthened its defence, made it too dangerous for the Germans to 
risk an attack before the reinforcements engaged, when it was clearly 
too late. Then, turning on to the limbers, they assisted to defeat 
the attempt to withdraw the German guns, and thus helped to gain 





10n August 24th, in the Flank Guard Action at Audregnies (twelve miles 
south-west of Mons), Lieut.-Colonel Ansell used ‘‘A’’ Squadron and a troop 
of “‘C” Squadron, sth Dragoon Guards, to seize a wood, and threaten the 
right of the German infantry, who were then advancing against the main position 
held by the flank guard of the sth Division. In this bold stroke, also, he was 
equally successful. 

2 As it was the northern four guns (the ones farthest from “ L ” Battery, R.H.A.) 
that were got away, it seems probable that they were more protected by the crest 
of the ridge. In any case, the machine-guns of the 11th Hussars may have had 
trouble in traversing so far to their left, owing to the houses and sheds at the 
south-east end of Néry. It must not be overlooked that ‘‘I” Battery also 
assisted materially in dealing with the German limbers, by effectively searching 
for the teams directly the German guns were silenced. 
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for the British Expeditionary Force a signal triumph as well as its 
first serious trophies. Néry will always be interesting to the student 
of machine-gun tactics, for it provides one of the earliest illustrations 
of how our previous peace-time training with this weapon stood the 
stern test of war. . 

At first sight the total losses in personnel suffered by ‘‘ L’’ Battery 
may not appear annihilating; they were 26 per cent. of its war estab- 
lishment (see Appendix). Yet the effect of a sudden daybreak sur- 
prise, whilst still in bivouac, must not be forgotten. Consequently 
‘‘L’”’ Battery will naturally look back on Néry with pride. It 
rarely fails to the lot of so small a unit to be awarded three Victoria 
Crosses on the one day. Officers and men not only realized that the 
first duty of a soldier is to be prepared to die, but were determined 
to die victorious. No one can say they did not attain their ideal. 

It would probably be an exaggeration to say that all neighbouring 
units at once marched to the sound of the guns, for it was really too 
misty to do anything of the sort. Directly, however, the sound of 
heavy but distant firing came rolling in from an unexpected quarter, 
all units at once proceeded to leave their bivouacs and move up on to 
the plateau above Verberie and Néry, to be ready for anything that 
might occur. Consequently, when the motor-cyclists and messengers 
reached them, they were ready to march at once to the help of the 
ist Cavalry Brigade, and there is no doubt that very effective measures 
were then taken to give the most prompt and telling aid to the sorely 
pressed garrison at Néry. Arrangements were made to bring the 
19th Infantry Brigade from the north against the German right flank, 
whilst the 11th Infantry Brigade at S. Sauveur was prepared to 
keep back any other hostile force that might wish to debouch from 
the Forest of Compiégne before the 4th (German) Cavalry Division 
was definitely driven back or destroyed. Meanwhile ‘‘I’’ Battery, 
R.H.A., was ordered into action behind Néry, and the roth Infantry 
Brigade and part of the 4th Cavalry Brigade were moved against 
the German left; and the rest of the 4th Cavalry Brigade, seizing 
Mt. Cornon, effectually covered the right flank of the troops as 
they advanced against the enemy. Realizing the overwhelming nature 
of the force that would be deployed against him, and being in touch 
with its advanced units, the German commander wisely broke off 
the fight before he became closely involved with fresh troops, and 
then used his superior mobility to withdraw out of touch. Although 
the mist was thinning fast, yet it probably enabled the enemy to 
disappear, and the British mounted units available were either too 
battered or too scattered to pick up the trail at once and ride down 
the hostile horsemen, and naturally any wide search to northward 
was not to be thought of in the existing situation.? 

The eccentric retreat of the 4th (German) Cavalry Division, after 
it had shaken off its opponents, will provoke much discussion. The 
first retirement was naturally eastward past Le Plessis Chatelain; the 





1The 37th (Howitzer) Battery, R.F.A., also obtained three at Le Cateau on 
August 26th, 1914. 
? Actually, the Germans retired southwards. 
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pressure of the attack forced the Germans to retire at first in that 
direction. 

For some time their commander had probably noticed the sound 
of firing near S. Sauveur, showing that some of our troops were to 
northward. Then, as the defeated division retired, the German 
general must have heard, on that still morning, the sound of a 
tar heavier engagement away to the eastward,! again indicating the 
presence of a large hostile force in that direction. To southward, 
therefore, seemed the safest line of withdrawal. That way, at any 
rate, would be unsuspected; if one of the big forests could be reached 
then the Cavalry Division might lie hidden for twenty-four hours, 
when the advancing German Army would once more catch them up. 
Being a desperate man he took the unexpected course, and he rode 
off southward? with his horsemen and remaining guns, only to 
abandon the latter the next morning in the gloomy depths of the great 
Forest of Ermenonville, when he was himself the victim of a surprise. 

There still remain two things that deserve special consideration. 

It is certain that the first result of the German fire, at Néry, was 
shattering and overwhelming. Had it continued unchecked, for even 
a few minutes, it must have had a most demoralizing effect. But all 
the officers realized this danger, and immediately each set to work to 
organize the defence of his own section of the perimeter. Then, as 
the men opened fire in return, the German fire at once became less 
deadly and less effective. Gradually the defence of Néry was consoli- 
dated, the enemy was held, the initiative passed over to our side, and 
the victory was won. The inference is that, at all times and on all 
occasions, safety lies in shooting back; or, in other words, in killing 


the enemy. 
The other abiding lesson to be drawn from the fight at Néry is clear 
—it is the value of discipline. In the supreme hour of their trial 


at Néry it was discipline, and discipline alone, that bound together 
all ranks of the rst Cavalry Brigade with a band of steel that nothing 
could burst asunder. 

It is true that discipline is in one sense a form of faith, and all 
ranks on September rst made clear, not only the belief they had in 
their comrades but also the trust they reposed in their superiors. 
They showed that, with them, discipline had become an instinct; and 
the machine-like subordination they exhibited, in an apparently hope- 
less situation, proved that with them the habit of obedience had risen 
far superior to any merely personal feeling of excitement or of danger. 
Their previous training had engrained in their minds that they must 
be prepared and willing to stake their lives in order to destroy the 
enemy. As a result the instrument wielded by the Brigadier at Né 
did not shatter in his grasp; because all ranks and all units vied wit 
one another to uphold all that discipline means at all times, which is: 
** Knowing one’s duty and doing it.’’3 Consequently undying fame is 
theirs. 


























1 The rear-guard action fought at Crépy-en-Valois by the 5th Division. 
2 This must have been the cavalry division reported, by the 4th Cavalry Brigade, 

to be moving south of Mt. Cornon. 

3The Duke of Wellington. 
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APPENDIX. 
CASUALTIES. 


(a) British.—The following casualties are recorded in the Diaries :— 


: Killed. Wounded. 
Officers. O.R. Officers. O.R. Horses. 
(1) 1st Cavalry Bde. H.Q. I os bb 


Queen’s Bays! ... aa I 8 8 31 [None given] 
5th Dragoon Guards ... I 10 I 20 60-80 
11th Hussars... ve [No casualties recorded] 
“LL” Battery, R.H.A. 3 20 2 29 1502 
Total recorded casualties 

in 1st Cavalry Bde. ... 6 38 II 80 210-230 


Allowing 150 for the horse casualties in the Queen’s Bays, and presuming that 
the 11th Hussars suffered to the extent of 6 men killed, 9 wounded, and had 50 
casualties among their horses, then the total casualties inflicted on the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade, on September 1st, were probably— 


50 killed, 100 wounded, or 150 men, 

and about 400 horses.3 

(2) Other Units.—The only other recorded losses on the British side were: 
3rd Hussars, 2 men missing; and 1st Middlesex Regiment, 1 officer (the machine- 
gun officer) wounded. This probably represents the casualties suffered by the other 
brigades which are directly attributable to Néry. 

(b) German.—The German unit that effected the surprise of the 1st Cavalry” 
Evigade has been identified as their 4th Cavalry Division\4 


From a scrutiny of the dead, and after a careful examination of the wounded 
and the prisoners who were captured in the fight, it became certain~that the 
following German regiments had been engaged at Néry on the morning of September 
1st :— 

2nd Cuirassiers, 9th Uhlans, 17th and 18th Dragoons, 15th and 16th Hussars, 
and the three horse artillery batteries of No. 3 Artillery Regiment.*® 

Of the above-named regiments the 2nd Cuirassiers hold the most distinguished 
record. Raised in 1717 the following are among its more important war services :— 

‘* Mollwitz,”’ ‘‘ Chotusitz,’’ ‘‘ Hohenfriedberg,’’ ‘‘ Lobositz,’’ ‘‘ Siege of Prague,”’ 
‘* Leuthen,”? ‘* Hochkirch,”? ‘‘ Torgau,’’ ‘‘ Auerstadt,’’ ‘‘ Gross-Beeren,’’ ‘‘ Denne- 
witz,’’ ‘“‘ Leipzig,’’ ‘‘ Compiégne (1814),’’ ‘‘ Ligny,’’ ‘‘ Waterloo,’ ‘‘ Koniggratz,” 
‘* Colombey,’’ and “‘ Gravelotte.”’ 

The 15th Hussars were only raised in 1866; but they have been authorized to 
succeed to the honours of the Hanoverian Guard Cavalry, which included those 
gained by the 1st and 2nd King’s German Legion Hussars of Peninsular and 





1 These casualties are given in the D.A.A. and Q.M.G.’s Diary (1st Cavalry 
Division). 

2 The war establishment of the personnel of a Royal Horse Artillery Battery, 
in 1914, was five officers and 200 other ranks, with 228 horses. 

On September rst, ‘‘L’’ Battery, R.H.A., was probably at full strength. The 
five Royal Horse Artillery Batteries—‘‘ D,” ‘‘E,” “1,” “J,’? and ‘ L ’—which 
accompanied the original B.E.F. to France in August, 1914, were made up on 
mobilization to their War Establishment strength by other R.H.A. Batteries on 
the lower (peace) establishment. Consequently these five batteries did not take 
with them, to France, any reservists or remounts. 

3Probably many of the horses that originally stampeded were eventually 
recovered. 

* This identification was reported at 11.50 a.m. by the Cavalry Division to 
the 4th Division, and it is recorded in the latter’s Diary. The same identification 
1s also given in the G.H.Q. Intelligence File (No. 797). 


* The eight captured guns had on them, “ A.R.3. B.3.,M.W.”’ - 
marked on these guns wie Pe ire.” oe ae ae hig 
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Waterloo fame. Thus the war services of the present regiment include the well- 
known honours of ‘‘Copenhagen,”’ ‘‘ Talavera,’’ ‘* Barrossa,’’ ‘‘ Sabugal,’’ ‘‘ Fuentes 
d’Onoro,”’ ‘‘ El Bodon,’”’ ‘*‘ Arroyo dos Molinos,’’ ‘“‘ Salamanca,’”’ and ‘‘ Waterloo.”’ 

The 15th Hussars themselves were present at ‘‘ Spicheren,”’ ‘‘ Colombey,’’ and 
‘* Gravelotte.”’ 

As well as succeeding to so many honours that are familiar to all British 
officers, and which were won in our service, the K.G.L. Hussars had fought at 
El Bodon, in 1811, alongside our own 11th Hussars. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that at Néry the British regiment left a mark on the German 15th Hussars 
that will not be lightly forgotten, and which they will recall whenever they happen 
to meditate on El] Bodon. 

The other four cavalry regiments in the division only possess war services in 
connection with 1866 and 1870. No. 3 (Field) Artillery Regiment, which had 
provided the horse artillery abtheilung engaged at Néry, had been present at 
‘** Ligny,”’ ‘‘ Wavre,’’ ‘‘ Gross Beeren,’’ ‘“‘ Dennewitz,’’ ‘* Leipzig,’’ ‘‘ Spicheren,’’ 
‘* Vionville,’’ ‘‘ Gravelotte,’? and ‘‘ Beaune la Rolande.’’1 

The actual casualties sustained by the German units are, at present, most 
difficult to ascertain with any real accuracy, for there are very few references to 
this point in the available sources. 

The Diary of the 5th Dragoon Guards records that thirty dead were left upon 
the field by the enemy; whilst that of the 1st Cavalry Brigade states that fifty 
prisoners were taken, and in the account of the action furnished by the 11th Hussars 
their Diary mentions that twenty-five led horses were captured; and several other 
Diaries give a varying number of prisoners. But these are not quoted; for, in all 
probability, they are included in the fifty given by the 1st Cavalry Brigade. This 
number, however, seems to be an under-estimate, and the Diary of the 1oth Infantry 
Brigade places the number of prisoners as high as 70.2 Official returns now 
available show that probably the real number is seventy-eight, made up from all 
the units of the 4th (German) Cavalry Division, except the Jager Battalion and the 


Machine-Gun Battery. 


In detail these are as follows :— 


2nd Cuirassiers ce cs ‘" ne 
goth Uhlans se ae ses ce nee 14 
17th Dragoons cbs aisle aie " 4 
18th Dragoons cs pee ~ II 
15th Hussars 

16th Hussars se ae 
No. 3 Field Artillery Regiment 


21 (including 2 doctors) 
(including 1 doctor) 


14 
13 (including 2 doctors) 
I 


Total 783 


In addition to the above-mentioned prisoners, one man of the 2nd Cuirassiers 
was captured during the morning by our 5th Division (IInd Corps), probably at 


least five miles away from the scene ef the action.4 





1 For the war services of these German regiments, and also for the figures 

ae on this page, I am indebted to Captain C. T. Atkinson, O.U.O.T.C., 
istorical Section (Military Branch), Committee of Imperial Defence. 

2The A. and Q. Diary, 4th Division, states that 79 prisoners and eight guns 
were captured at Néry. 

3 Further details would be interesting about the capture of the above. 

4The same return, that gives the prisoners above recorded, shows that one 
officer and one man of the 2nd (German) Hussars was captured on September 
1st. As this regiment formed part of the 2nd (German) Cavalry Division details 
of their capture would be most interesting, as they would definitely locate this 


unit on September rst. 
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In addition to the above figures the German casualty returns for August and 
September, 1914, show that the following total of losses were suffered by the 
4th Cavairy Division during that period 1:— 


2nd Cuirassiers fy es 69 
gth Uhlans ... Se <3.) “3130 
17th Dragoons — «ss 255 (2 squadron commanders missing) 
18th Dragoons et ... 194 (commanding officer missing) 
15th Hussars oes a (age 
16th Hussars os swe > Tae 
Total for 4th Cavalry Divi- 
sion for August and Sep- —— 
tember, 1914 sas wee 905 


—_ 


It must be remembered that the 4th (German) Cavalry Division had been 
sharply engaged at Solesmes on August 25th, though, as a result, it was possibly 
only in reserve at Le Cateau on the following day; yet, probably it did suffer 
appreciably when attempting to delay the advance of the British Expeditionary 
Force across the Morins and the Marne. Consequently it is permissible to consider 
that only about one-third of the total recorded loss—say 300 to 350 men—should be 
ascribed to the fight at Néry. However it is viewed, the losses in personnel and 
horses suffered by the German Cavalry Division at Néry were at least as heavy 
as those that they inflicted on the troops they surprised, and in all probability they 
were far heavier. 

In the two points about which there is actual certainty, the capture of guns 
and prisoners, the Germans had incomparably the worst of the exchange; for they 
lost eight guns, five of which were rendered quite unserviceable and the other 
three were removed by the British troops. 

In prisoners, 78 were taken, and apparently no unwounded ones were , lost. 

The day, which had opened with such a high expectation of a happy result, 
must have provided disquieting and disappointing thoughts for all ranks of the 
4th Cavalry Division as they spurred their jaded horses onward in an attempt to 
get out of touch with the British Expeditionary Force. 





1In 1916 these figures were supplied to the Historical Section by Professor 
Oman. 

2 The two Hussar Regiments of the Division issued no returns until November, 
and then gave a general list for their actions in the west. The above figures refer 
to their losses in August and September. 


Sy 





WITH THE 13th INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
IN PALESTINE. 


By Q. L. 





How NAZARETH AND ACRE WERE TAKEN. 


AFTER the capture of Jerusalem a long period of comparative 
inactivity set in, caused partly by the need of consolidating the 
positions in front of the city, and partly by the necessity of reorganizing 
the Army after the dislocation that resulted from the transfer to 
France of European troops, whose places were taken by Indian 
regiments. 

Many, too, of the Indian regiments had suffered very severely 
in the course of their campaigns in France previous to being moved 
to Palestine, and their depleted ranks had been filled up by half-trained 
drafts from India. Most of the cavalry regiments sent from France, 
however, had been detained for some weeks in Egypt en route, and 
had received and trained their recruits and remounts there before 
proceeding to Palestine. 

By the end of August, 1918, two divisions of cavalry were con- 
centrated at Ludd, and the 13th Cavalry Brigade formed part of one, 
the 5th. This 13th Brigade was now composed of three regiments— 
the 9th Hodson’s Horse (Lancers), the 18th Lancers, and the Gloucester- 
shire Yeomanry. The following narrative, which is compiled from 
notes supplied by some of the officers, is an account of the part taken 
by this brigade in General Allenby’s great advance. 

The brigade was still at Ludd on September 15th, though the 
reorganization of the Indian regiments and the training of the recruits 
had been completed for some days. There was a general expectation 
of a further advance northwards among the troops, but a complete 
ignorance as to the time and nature of the move, so well had the 
secret been kept, though the 9th Hodson’s Horse had received a hint 
that it would be the leading regiment when the move really did take 

lace. 
Re On the 15th the c.o. of the oth received, in strict secrecy, some 
details of the advance from the Commander-in-Chief, and on the night 
of the 17th the brigade was moved to Sarona, a village near the sea 
just north of Jaffa, the tents and camps being left standing so as to 
hide the fact of the move from any chance Turkish aeroplane that 
might venture a reconnaissance. 

Two divisions of cavalry were in the course of the night of 
September 17th-18th thus concentrated at Sarona, and carefully con- 
cealed in the orange groves about the village, no fires of any kind 
being allowed, and neither man nor horse being permitted to leave 


the shelter of the trees. 
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On the morning of the 18th the details of the intended advance 
were for the first time explained to the troops, who were informed that 
the infantry would commence the attack at 4.30 a.m. on the morning 
of September 19th. 

The instructions to the cavalry divisions at Sarona were extremely 
concise and simple. : The whole force was to ride along the beach as 
far as the last Turkish line by the Nehr Falik, and as soon as that 
position had been taken by the infantry, the 13th Brigade was to move 
straight for Nazareth, by way of Liktera, a distance of fifty-six miles, 
riding down any opposition that might be met with, the Commander- 
in-Chief adding that he expected Nazareth to be reached and taken 
in twenty-four hours. Few thought that the task could be accomplished 
in the time, but events proved that General Allenby’s confidence in 
the Indian cavalry was fully justified. During the night the divisions 
moved to a position close to the sea about two miles behind the 
British front line, where arrangements had already been made for 
watering the horses. There the troops bivouacked on the beach, and 
had a good night’s rest and sleep. The battle opened with the attack 
of the Turkish line by the infantry at daybreak on the morning of 
the roth. 

The action was commenced by a very heavy bombardment by 
the guns, in which some destroyers co-operated from the sea. The © 
infantry! were expected to have broken through the Turkish defence 
by 10 a.m., but their attack proved so irresistible that the way was 
cleared long before that time, and at 6 a.m. the troops were ordered 
to saddle up. This had scarcely been done when another order came 
to mount and move to the front along the beach. 

At 6.30 the troops moved off and trotted along the sands under 
cover of the cliffs bordering the strip of beach. A few walking 
wounded were met going to the rear, and occasionally some prisoners 
being marched back under escort, but there was nothing to be seen 
of the fight, though occasionally a shell, generally shrapnel, burst 
overhead, the fragments splashing into the sea; but on reaching Nehr 
Falik the infantry was discovered occupying the last line of the 
Turkish position, shelled by their own guns, for they had advanced 
with such unexpected rapidity that it was some little time before the 
artillery realized that the line of trenches had been carried. In the 
distance the: Turks could be seen in full flight. Great was the jubila- 
tion of those officers and men who had gone through the three long 
and weary years of the campaigns in France and Flanders, for at 
last they had their chance, and the long-promised ‘‘ break through ”’ 
of the enemy’s line had come to them. It would have been best if 
it had been a German line, but a Turkish one was better than nothing, 
and the column, headed by the oth, dashed up the sandy dunes with 
a cheer. On leaving the beach and the protection of the sand dunes, 
the troops came under some desultory machine-gun and rifle fire which 
was easily dealt with by their own machine-guns, and the open country 
was speedily reached. 

1London Territorials and Indians under General J. Shea, an old Indian 
cavalryman. 
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Beyond the dunes the low ground stretched away to the east, 
skirting a low ridge running from the Nehr Falik to Liktera. It was 
all grass and good going. Along this the column moved at full 
speed, disregarding a heavy shelling at close range from some guns, 
and rifle-fire from scattered detachments of infantry, for the troops 
were now in the middle of the flying Turks, the orders being to avoid 
all ‘‘ side-shows ’’ and to get on towards Nazareth as fast as possible. 

Here one of the British aeroplanes dropped a message to say that 
a wood in front of the advance was held by 200 Turks and a battery 
of guns, but the leading troop took the obstacle, so to say, in its 
stride, charging right through the wood and capturing two guns and 
sixty Turks, the aeroplane having fortunately overestimated the number 
of the enemy. 

Many scattered bodies of Turks and Germans were met with, but 
the two leading squadrons rode straight on, the enemy either bolting 
away to the flanks or throwing down their arms and surrendering. 
There was, however, one gallant exception. A single Turk, firing 
an automatic rifle, stood his ground manfully in the open until he 
was run through the body by a lance and knocked over on his back. 
Even then, as soon as the Sowar withdrew his weapon as he passed 
on, the Turk contrived to roll himself back to his gun and recom- 
menced firing, when the Sowar, seeing this, came back and killed him 
with a second thrust. 

After going another five miles all resistance on the part of the 
enemy ceased, and the leading squadrons came suddenly on to a large 
body of transport drivers and line of communication staff with their 
wagons. These people had no idea that their defence had been broken, 
and surrendered at once in great astonishment. The brigade, up to 
this point, had taken 500 prisoners. 

The column pressed on to Liktera without meeting with any 
opposition, passing on the way a long line of trenches, where it was 
expected that some defence would have been made, but these were 
found unoccupied. At Liktera, which was reached at about 11.30, 
the column halted, having ridden twenty-five miles without a stop. 
Here there was a good supply of water, so the horses were watered 
and fed, and the troops rested until 5 p.m. 

A squadron of the gth was detached to cover the brigade. This 
spent a most happy afternoon in rounding up a considerable number 
of very frightened Turks who wandered into the line of picquets. 
A number of German officers and clerks, who were surprised at their 
headquarters, were also captured in Liktera, where they seemed to be 
living in most luxurious style, together with a large store of bread, 
tea, and boots which proved very useful. The quiet of the afternoon 
was, however, a little disturbed by the long-range shelling of the place 
by some destroyers who came into action from the sea in complete 
ignorance that the place had been captured. Fortunately there were 
no casualties. At 4 p.m. orders came to get ready to march, and at 
5 o'clock the column moved off on the road to Nazareth. So far the 
country had been very good going for cavalry, but after leaving 
Liktera the road passed over very hilly and rocky ground, and eventually 
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became little better than a foot-track. Very often the troops could only 
move in single file along it. fortunately none of the enemy were 
met with, the track running through desolate and deserted hills in a 
sort of semicircle, one end resting at Liktera and the other at Nazareth. 

As it seemed probable that the Turks would send reinforcements 
down from Haifa, two squadrons were left at Jarok, a small village 
about fifteen miles south-west of Nazareth, with orders to take up a 
position in the hills and stop the advance of any body of the enemy 
that might try to come down from the north. Jarok was situated on 
the top of a hill from which there was a magnificent view north across 
the plain of Esdraelon, stretching from Mount Tabor on the east to 
Mount Carmel on the west, with Nazareth visible in the hills in the 
far distance, and the village of El Afuleh below, which appeared to 
be on fire. 

The rest of the brigade continued their march in the direction of 
Nazareth to Afuleh. 

El Afuleh is a junction on the railway, and proved to be a filthy 
village full of dead horses, crowded with surrendering Turks and all 
kinds of débris, with only one exceedingly foul well, which was at 
the station. The brigade rode through the village without stopping, 
debouched from the hills about five miles west of El Afuleh, and then . 
rode straight on north across the plain, blowing up the Haifa railway 
as it crossed it, and then on again up the hills towards Nazareth. 

The night was very dark, so dark that a squadron of the 9th was 
lost on the way, and did not rejoin till the next day, so that when 
the brigade arrived at Nazareth it consisted only of the 18th Lancers, 
three squadrons of the Gloucester Yeomanry and one of the 9th, two 
squadrons of the gth having been left at Jarok and the lost one not 
having yet overtaken it, while of the 18th, one squadron had been left 
behind with the prisoners taken on the march, one was in_ reserve 
across the Afuleh—Nazareth road, and two were engaged in rounding 
up the prisoners (1,200) taken at Yaffa, three miles north of Nazareth. 

The brigade had struck the Haifa—Nazareth road some distance 
from Nazareth, and the Yeomanry, with the squadron of the oth and 
the machine-guns, rode into the town about 5 a.m. headed by the 
Brigadier and the Brigade Staff. The General had, in fact, ridden at 
the head of the column during the whole of the night, being very 
anxious not to lose the way, and without any advance guard in front 
of him. 

The enemy in the town had not the least idea of their impending 
disaster. The surprise, indeed, was so complete that the first of them 
that the brigade met with as it rode down into the town proved to 
be a large party of Germans, who were standing about, without arms, 
calmly watching the General and his staff trotting down the road, 
apparently under the delusion that they were Turks or Germans. 
"he leading files were within fifty yards of them before the Germans 
realized that the enemy was upon them, when they made a hasty 
retreat and ran for their rifles. 

General Kelly at once gave the order to charge, and the column 
broke up and galloped after the Germans into the town. Some very 
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pretty cavalry work with lances and swords followed among the 
orchards, and eventually some 1,600 prisoners, most of them Germans, 
were rounded up. Thus Nazareth was actually taken exactly- within 
twenty-four hours to the minute from the time the brigade started from 
Nehr Falik. 

The town is situated in a hollow surrounded by seven hills that 
completely overlook it, all within easy rifle-shot. The brigade was 
now much reduced in numbers. Both men and horses were very tired 
and weary after their long and arduous march over a difficult country, 
and it was impossible to hold the surrounding hills in sufficient strength. 
Many of the Turks had escaped from the town, and succeeded in 
occupying the hills on the west, and opened a heavy fire on the troops 
in the town with their machine-guns. 

The Divisional Commander. then sent orders to the brigade to 
evacuate the town and to return to E] Afuleh, so the outposts were 
withdrawn and an orderly retreat was commenced down the main road 
into the plains. The enemy followed up the column for some miles, 
keeping up a harassing fire, which caused a few casualties, but fewer 
than might have been expected, as fortunately the Turks were not 
provided with artillery, and, the last part of the march being unmolested, 
the brigade reached El Afuleh late in the afternoon without further 
fighting. 

The two squadrons left behind at Jarok had on the previous day 
been ordered to rejoin the brigade at El Afuleh. At 7.30 a.m. on 
the 22nd these marched in after a very tiresome night march. They 
had seen no sign of the enemy, and had left Jarok in a heavy shower 
of rain, the first that had fallen for many weeks, and had ridden across 
the famous plain of Armageddon. The only battle, however, that they 
fought there was one with a swarm of hornets, which inflicted consider- 
able damage on the men and horses. 

The two squadrons had scarcely off-saddled when orders were 
received for the brigade to march at once and retake Nazareth, and 
at 10 a.m. the troops moved off, the gth again leading. The gth 
had orders to go straight on along the main road and to seize the 
hills on the south of Nazareth, while the rest of the brigade went 
off round through the hills to the east and attacked the town from 
the north. No opposition was met with by the goth beyond a few 
scattered shots, and when the first objective had been gained a squadron 
was ordered to occupy the hills on the west of the town to stop any 
possible repetition of the counter-attack of the previous day. The 
other squadrons then rode through the town without any difficulty 
and met the rest of the brigade, which entered the place from the 
north end without having met with any opposition. 

One of the objects of the original dash on Nazareth was to try 
to surprise and capture Liman von Sanders, the German Commander- 
in-Chief, who had made the town his headquarters and was known to 
be there in person. But though the town was searched for him as 
thoroughly as circumstances would permit, he could not be found, 
and the prisoners asserted that he had made off some hours before 
the attack. This had seemed at the time rather improbable, as it was 
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evident that the Germans knew nothing of the impending attack until 
the troops were actually in the town, and the Mother Superior of 
the hospital now asserted that ‘‘ Lemon and Soda,”’ as the men called 
him, was lying sick in someone else’s house the whole time the troops 
were in the place, and did not succeed in escaping until after they had 
retired. 

A few more prisoners were taken in the town, but they gave 
themselves up without making any resistance. Outposts were then 
posted round the place, while the 18th Lancers were detached to hold 
the hills by the Tiberias road on the north-east. 

Everything remained quiet until midnight, when a strong attack 
on the 18th suddenly developed. It was then found that the Turks 
were making a desperate effort to get their guns away from Haifa 
to Tiberias by the road running just north of Nazareth, and that the 
attack was being made to cover their passage underneath our positions. 

The attack was made by some 600 Turks with a considerable 
number of machine-guns. The 18th allowed the Turks to come quite 
close up to their trenches and then jumped out on foot and attacked 
them with the bayonet. After a short but hotlv-contested fight the 
Turks turned and ran, leaving thirty killed, 300 prisoners, and most 
of their machine-guns in the hands of the victorious 18th, while the 
guns made a hasty retreat. This creditable little action ended all 
opposition at Nazareth, though scattered prisoners were from time to 
time collected by the outposts. A considerable amount of loot was 
also picked up, arms, horse equipment, and boots being the chief part 
of it. Indeed, boots in particular were found in considerable quantities 
at several places along the route, and were thought very useful finds 
until they were found to be made chiefly of paper. The inhabitants 
were very friendly and unfeignedly glad to be quit of the Boches, 
bringing in plenty of fowls, eggs, and other provisions. Strange to 
say, most of them, even the children, spoke good French and English.’ 

A rather curious episode was the arrival of two Indian infantry 
soldiers on foot who were encountered by one of the patrols plodding 
manfully along the road from Afuleh. When asked by an astonished 
officer who they were and what they were doing, the undaunted pair 
calmly replied that they were looking for their battalion, and seemed 
very indignant and hurt when they were told that it must be quite 
forty miles behind them. On further questioning it turned out that 
they had been temporarily knocked out at the beginning of the action 
and had been left behind when their battalion had advanced. Their 
officers, before the attack, had, it seemed, so impressed upon them 
that whatever happened they were to push forward, that when they 
came to their senses they collected their kit and marched the whole 
way to Nazareth on their own, having no doubt missed their battalion 
when the infantry swung round to the right in the course of the action. 
They had actually marched sixty miles at least, with all their kit on 
their backs, in three days, an instance of conscientious perseverance 
of a most remarkable character. 


1 Learned, no doubt, from the many pilgrims to Nazareth 
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Nazareth was a clean, well-built town, most of the houses being 
good and newly-constructed, and the troops hoped to rest there for 
a jew days, but on the evening of the 22nd orders came to march on 
Acre the next day, and in the morning some Australian cavalry came 
in to take over the town. 

The brigade then marched as ordered, and at Shefr Amr, a hill 
from which a good view of the sea with Acre in the distance was 
obtained, the 15th Cavalry Brigade was seen, en route for Haifa. 

The brigade watered at Shefr Amr, and then set off straight across 
the plain towards Acre, the 18th Lancers leading the advance. 

No opposition was met with until the brigade was within two 
miles of Acre, when a big naval gun at Haifa fired a few rounds, and 
some field guns opened fire with shrapnel, but the guns seemed badly 
served and the shells fell wide of the column. 

An armoured car was then sent forward under a flag of truce to 
demand the surrender of the town. It came back in a very short 
time with the intelligence that the garrison had evacuated the place 
and were in fuil flight along the beach. A squadron of the 18th was 
at once sent in pursuit and soon overtook the fugitives, who surrendered 
at discretion after a few had been killed. The rest of the brigade 
went forward and entered the town unmolested. It appeared that 
when the garrison saw the head of the column, then about twelve 
miles off, the men mutinied, and, after looting all the stores and 
drinking all the wine and spirits they could find, they made off along 
the beach, while their commander and his staff made their escape in 
a boat. 

The brigade now enjoyed a well-earned rest for a few days, having 
marched 100 miles in 106 hours, and taken both Nazareth and Acre 
well within the time allotted by the Commander-in-Chief. 


From ACRE TO DAMASCUS. 


After the surrender of the town and the capture of the garrison 
the troops bivouacked outside the walls. Acre is a pretty place 
enough from the outside, with the white battlemented walls shining 
in the middle of the groves of orange trees and the sparkling blue 
sea beyond, but the town itself is dirty and evil-smelling, with dark, 
dirty and narrow streets after the usual Oriental pattern. 

The brigade rested at Acre until September 26th, when orders 
were received to march early the next morning. Nothing was given 
out about the route, except that the brigade was to move in the direction 
of Nazareth. 

The troops traversed the plain of Acre, and watered as before at 
Shefr Amr. There the main track was left and the march continued 
across the hills until the main road from Nazareth to Tiberias, a 
few miles north of Kefr Kenna, was struck, and then the brigade halted 
for the night. 

This march was made for the most part over a desolate stony 
waste along a track so narrow that the column could only move in 
single file. Indeed, the whole country between Nazareth and Damas- 
cus, with the exception of a few miles round the city, is much the 
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same—nothing but rolling, rocky hills, devoid of any green thing 
beyond an occasional .stunted bush, and absolutely waterless. Even 
in the wretched villages that nestle here and there in the valleys 
the scanty crops seem to maintain a miserable existence without any 
water, as these valleys also are covered with loose stones. Compared 
with this country, Judza seemed positively fertile. There were some 
good villages in the Libanus, and plenty of water, but even there the 
whole countryside was nothing but rock and loose stones. North of 
that, until near Damascus, except for the plain of Esdraelon, most of 
the country is a hopeless, desolate, stony wilderness. It is impossible 
for horses to leave the tracks, misnamed roads, on account of the 
masses of boulders that lie on every side. As for the few inhabitants, 
the men get about somehow on asses, and the wretched women have 
to struggle along over the stones on their own much-enduring feet. 

At 2 a.m. on the morning of September 28th the brigade marched 
off and reached Tiberias at 8.30 a.m., but did not go through the 
town itself, which is quite a small place, as the road zig-zags down 
a very steep hill to the shore of the lake, the Sea of Galilee. By 
the town some dead bodies of Turks were noticed. These had been 
killed in a skirmish with the Australians, who were some miles on in 
front. Here the brigade halted for breakfast and a much-needed dip 
in the clear water of the lake, which was enjoyed all the more when 
a brigade of hot and dusty Australians marched through the town 
without halting while the men were in the water. : 

At 11 a.m. the road was clear and the brigade stood to. Orders 
were then received to push on as fast as possible straight for Damascus 
in order to cut off the Turks that were being driven up the Hedjaz 
railway by the 4th Cavalry Division and the Hedjaz troops. 

At noon the brigade moved off again, marching along the edge 
of the lake for some miles, and then up into the hills to the north 
towards Safed. On reaching the road running down from the high 
ground to the Jordan above Kusr Atra it was seen that the bridge 
over the river had been destroyed and that the 2nd Australian Mounted 
Division were held up by the Turks, who were occupying the high 
ground on the far side. The brigade then halted for the night, having 
marched thirty-seven miles over a very difficult country. No fires 
were allowed, and the men lay down just as they were, beside their 
horses. The next morning, the 28th, the Australians having got over 
during the night and driven off the Turks, the brigade moved down 
to the river, but as the bridge was not yet passable, and the water 
was deep, the guns and transport could not cross until the engineers 
had finished the repairs. After a wait of some hours the brigade at 
last got across and the march was resumed. 

The road from the Jordan to El Kuneitra rose steadily from below 
sea-level to the height of 3,000 feet in sixteen miles. It was covered 
the whole way with loose shingle, and it was impossible to move off 
it, the ground on each side being strewn with large boulders. 

It was nearly dark before all the troops, guns, and transport 
had been got across the river, so the brigade had another very diffi- 
cult and unpleasant night march. This was made worse by the road 
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being blocked by the transport and guns belonging to the Australians, 
these having been passed over before the cavalry for some unknown 
treason. Howev er, after an arduous struggle and a liberal expenditure 
of extremely bad language, the column eventually got extricated and 
proceeded on its way about midnight and arrived at El Kuneitra. 


The night had gradually become very cold, and the men were 
half frozen by the time the brigade reached Kuneitra. Some horses, 
too, had died from fatigue, but their riders absolutely refused to be 
left behind. They followed as best they could on foot with their arms 
and as much of their kits as they could carry, and eventually they 
all managed to secure fresh animals from somewhere, as there were 
a good many stray horses and ponies wandering loose about the line 
of march. 


El Kuneitra, where the brigade halted, was a dirty ruinous little 
place, hardly worthy to be called a town. The inhabitants were for 
the most part Circassians, and very hostile. 


The brigade being greatly in need of rest, halted here until 4 p.m., 
when the march was resumed. The road was now clear of transport, 
and being over a level plain, fairly good, so everyone expected to 
get to Damascus before daylight, but after twelve miles had been 
covered the column was ordered to halt. The rattle of machine-guns 
was audible in the distance, but nothing could be seen. Apparently 
the Australians had been held up by some opposition in front. Early 
in the morning the brigade got orders to march, but it was again halted 
after some half dozen miles, the Australians, it turned out, havine 
again been held up near Sasa. This time the Australians managed 
to get round the Turks, and captured 200 of them with two field, and 
some machine-guns. When this fight was over the brigade moved 
on to Sasa, and halted there for water and breakfast. 


At 7 a.m. the brigade marched, but was halted again some three 
miles south of Kaukab, a village fifteen miles south-west of Damascus, 
with the information that it was now corps reserve, which rather 
damped evervone’s spirits, particularly as the Australians could be 
seen having a fight six or seven miles short of the city. But about 
11 a.m. things seemed less depressing, as orders came to attack and 
capture Kaukab, which was said to be strongly held by the enemy. 
However, on reaching the place it was found to be already in the 
possession of a party of the Australians, who were occupied in having 
their tea. 


The brigade then got orders to march east towards a village 
named Kiswe and to round up a number of Turks reported to have 
retired to that place. This time there was no mistake about the 
matter. The advance guard, a squadron of the gth, found 600 of the 
enemy hiding in the village, who surrendered after some fighting. 
As these were being rounded up the squadron was attacked by a 
very large force of Turks, which had been retreating, but turned back 
when they saw that they had only a squadron to deal with. Some 
estimates placed this force as high as a whole division, at any rate 
over 2,000 men of this particular lot were captured the next day by 
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another brigade of our cavalry. The squadron leader,’ a cool and 
determined officer, showed such a bold front to the enemy, however, 
that they hesitated to press the attack home, and he managed to fall 
back on to his supports with only trifling loss, bringing with him 
over 500 of his prisoners. The brigade then moved to Kaukab to 
bivouac for the night, having marched over forty-five miles during 
the day. 

During the whole of the night the expiosions of ammunition dumps 
in Damascus were heard at frequent intervals, which seemed as if the 
Turks did not mean to hold the city. At 5 a.m. the brigade moved 
off on its final stage to take Damascus in conjunction with the 
Australians, who by this time had got round the city to the west 
and north, while the brigade were to attack from the south. The 
brigade first moved to the east as far as the Hedjaz railway and then 
along the line. 

Damascus in the distance seemed a very pretty place with its white 
domes and minarets gleaming in the morning sunlight in the midst 
of the green trees. Swarms ‘of Arabs were now met with marching 
towards the doomed town. The troops of the King of the Hedjaz 
appeared to be a soldierly lot, and well commanded, but they were 
attended by a great number of Bedouins who galloped about, letting 
their guns off in the air. ' 

The brigade arrived at the Kadera Station ‘without meeting with 
any opposition, but after that a few scattered bodies of Turks were 
encountered, who generally gave themselves up after firittg some 
desultory shots, and near the Meidan Station several hundreds sur- 
rendered en bloc. The brigade then rode into the citv and halted. 
A great number of demoralized Turks were found in the town, who 
surrendered at once without any attempt at resistance, hardly a shot 
being fired, but the Germans, as usual, had cleared off the day before 
and left their unfortunate allies to look after themselves. 

After an hour had passed, a squadron of the goth was detached 
with orders to go round outside the town to clear out a mill on the 
Barada River, just north of Damascus, which was reported to be held 
by the Germans with some machine-guns. It was a troublesome 
business to get along through the gardens and orchards which surround 
the city for miles, each little garden being enclosed by either a mud 
wall or a deep ditch, and the advance strongly resembled a steeple- 
chase. The trees also effectually prevented any view of the lie of 
the country, and the direction had to be found by means of map and 
compass. The mill was ev entually reached in spite of these obstacles, 
but it was only held by a few wretched-Turks who meekly gave 
themselves up, the Germans having bolted the day before, and the 
squadron returned with its captives to headquarters. This time the 
squadron marched through the city. They were everywhere welcomed 
with the greatest enthusiasm, many attempting to shake hands with 
the Sowars. The streets were in a very filthy state, some of the 
inhabitants were in rags, half naked, and looked more than half starved. 
Altogether it seemed extremely unw holesome, and everyone was very 
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glad to get outside and to rejoin the brigade, which had taken up a 
line of outposts to the east of the city. 

The night was disturbed by the incessant noise caused by the 
Bedouin Arabs, who galloped wildly about showing their exuberant 
joy at the recovery of their long-lost city by shouting and letting off 
their firearms in the air. Being under no sort of control, many of 
them contrived in the darkness to get into the town, and passed the 
night in looting the place to the best of their ability, even going so 
far as to break into the German hospital, where they murdered a 
number of sick German officers. As there were no troops in the place 
these excesses were committed without any hindrance, and order was 
not restored until the next morning. 

The next day, October 2nd, the brigade rode back to El Judeide, 
a place about ten miles south-west of Damascus, and bivouacked in 
some olive groves. This place looked pretty enough, and everyone 
hoped to have a few days’ peaceful rest there. This was indeed greatly 
needed. The brigade had marched over 250 miles almost without a 
halt over a very difficult country in eleven days, and the horses had 
suffered greatly. However, the place turned out to be one of the most 
unhealthy spots in Syria. There was an outbreak of cholera, and the 
order to march again two days afterwards was received with much 
thankfulness. The brigade was fortunate in escaping, for the troops 
that remained behind were decimated with fever, enteric and malarial, 
and cholera. Before the brigade marched some men of the gth, who 
had been left behind at Liktera, came in. They had beaten the record 
even of the two infantrymen previously mentioned, for they had 
actually walked 140 miles to rejoin their corps, begging their rations 
on the way. 


FroM DAMASCUS TO ALEPPO. 


The brigade leit El Judeide on October 5th, and marched across 
the hills to Khan Meizelum, about seventeen miles, and bivouacked 
there for the night. This place is high up in the hills, and the night 
was very cold. The 14th Cavalry Brigade had orders to march before 

daybreak and take Ryak, which was reported to be occupied by the 
enemy’s rearguard, but later on the place was reported to have been 
burnt and ev vacuated, so these orders were cancelled, and this brigade 
did not march until 6 a.m. The division followed at 10 a.m. 

The brigade was now on the main road along which the Turks 
had retreated. The road itself was a good one and passed through 
some very fine scenery, but it was littered with dead bodies of men, 
horses, mules, and cattle in every stage of decomposition, and the 
smells were awful. Many of the Turks had apparently died of 
starvation, and many more had been killed by airplane bombs. In 
one place a short distance from Damascus we came on some 300 dead 
who had been killed by the Australians. Here the stench was so 
dreadful that many of our men were sick. Indeed, a Sowar of the 
18th vomited with such violence that he actually died on the spot. 
Truly nothing shows up the ‘‘seamy side’’ of war better than the 
line of march of a beaten and retreating army. 
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Near Bar Elias the brigade left the main road and went across 
country to Ryak, which the 14th Brigade entered at 2 p.m. The 
place was found to be deserted except for a few prowling Arabs. 
The station and a quantity of carriages and trucks had been burnt 
with everything else that was combustible, and there was a vast number 
of empty champagtie bottles scattered about, the Turks having 
apparenily ignored the injunction of their Prophet in that respect. 
It came on to rain heavily during the afternoon, and the troops had 
a most uncomfortable bivouac north of the town. 

Ryak had been a big supply and ammunition depot, and there 
were a great number of shells lying about the station with the remains 
of twenty burnt airplanes. The shells were still exploding at intervals, 
and no one dared go near them. The surrounding country, being in 
the middle of the Lebanon, was very beautiful; altogether it was 
the prettiest place the brigade had seen so far. 

The Brigade stayed at Ryak until the gth, and had a decidedly 
uncomfortable time there. The day led off with a visit from a Hun 
airplane which came over regularly every morning at 6 a.m. and 
dropped his bombs on the camp. This was rather nerve racking, 
but fortunately the cavalry got off with the loss of a few horses. The 
artillery, however, did lose some men, though not many. Eventually, 
however, the machine was brought down by one of our own airplanes. 
“he pilot,* who was apparently unhurt, was last seen running for his 
life from a crowd of Arabs, so his end may be conjectured with some 
certainty. 

As soon as this interlude was over the men had to clean up all 
the half-burnt shells that were lying about. As these went off at 
the slightest provocation, this was about the most hateful and terrifying 
job that can be imagined. One squadron was put on at this work 
for an hour at a time, throughout the whole division, and it was just 
luck as to whether a shell exploded during any particular hour or 
not. A good many did explode in the course of this operation, and 
there were casualties accordingly: and the next party found some 
ghastly relics lying round when they came on duty. 

On the oth the brigade moved on five miles to Telesh Sherif, and 
remained there till the 11th, when it marched fourteen miles to Baalbec, 
which had been captured two days previously by the G.O.C. and 
armoured cars. Here there was great excitement among the inhabi- 
tants, who had welcomed the cars with the utmost enthusiasm on 
the 11th. Triumphal arches had been erected at the entrance to the 
town, and the troops, who were much delighted, were loudly cheered 
as they marched along the street to their camp three miles on the 
other side. There were a number of unarmed Turks in the town, and 
they seemed quite as pleased as the other inhabitants. 

The magnificent ruins at Baalbec were of course of the greatest 
interest to everyone, and the brigade was fortunate in being allowed 
to remain at the place for the whole of the next day. The chief 
temples were those dedicated to Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus, which 
were said to be built on the foundations of the original temple of 
Baal. Some of the stones in the foundations are extraordinarily big, 
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one measuring 67 feet in length, 13 feet in breadth, and 9 feet in 
thickness. Of the temple of Jupiter six of the original ten columns 
are still standing. We were told that they were 71 feet high; the 
shafts of them being in three pieces, 7 feet in diameter. After having 
suffered greatly from the depredations of successive hordes of barbarian 
invaders, the place was finally destroyed in 1759 by an earthquake. 

On the 13th the brigade marched 18 miles to Letwe, the road 
being still strewn with the decomposing bodies of men and animals, 
and the stinks even worse than usual. On the 14th the brigade 
marched seventeen miles to El Kar; on the 15th fourteen miles to 
Kusseir; and on the 16th seventeen miles to Homs, which the cars 
had occupied on the 15th. Nothing of any interest happened on these 
days. It was very hot by day and equally cold at night. 

During these marches influenza broke out among the men and 
caused a few casualties. The men, particularly the Indian troops, 
struggled on with wonderful courage and endurance, in some cases 
not giving in until they dropped unconscious from their horses, and 
the brigade was forced to halt at Homs until the morning of the 2oth. 

Homs turned out to be quite a good town. There were plenty 
of well-stocked shops, and a much-needed supply of clothes and even 
saddlery was obtained. There were vast numbers of sand-grouse flying 
in flocks over the country outside the town, which would have afforded 
good sport if any shot-guns had been available. 

On the 20th the brigade marched to El Rustum, which had been 
occupied the previous day by the 15th Brigade. Many of the sick 
had been left at Homs, but the ravages of the influenza still continued, 
and here one of the squadrons of the 9th was sent back to Homs, 
having been reduced to thirty-five men, and did not rejoin the regiment 
until after the division had arrived at Aleppo. It had been given out 
that the division would not go further north than Hama, the next 
march after Rustum, but afterwards it was decided to proceed to Aleppo 
with the whole division. 

Hama was a larger town than Homs, and remarkable for the 
gigantic wheels used on the Orontes river for raising water for irrigating 
the land, some of them measuring 100 feet in diameter. The brigade 
then followed the 14th and 15th Brigades to Aleppo by way of Khan 
Shaikum, Naamit, Seraikim, and Khan Tuman, about eighteen to 
twenty miles a day, until Aleppo was reached on the 27th, when the 
brigade encamped just outside the town on the north side. Nothing 
of any interest happened to the brigade during these marches, it 
being divisional reserve. On the day before the division came in 
information was brought in by our airplanes that some 200 of the 
enemy were retiring in disorder along the road north of the town. 
The 15th Brigade (the Jodhpores and Mysores), with some armoured 
cars, were at once sent after them. The enemy was, however, much 
stronger than had been reported, but when the'brigade came in sight 
they charged forthwith without waiting to consider numbers. It turned 
out that there were at least 2,000 Turks and Germans, covered by a 
rearguard and some heavy artillery. The two regiments rode down the 
enemy’s first position in the charge, but those who surrendered, seeing 
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the weakness of the cavalry, took up their arms and shot into the backs 
of the horsemen and they were forced to retire and take up a defensive 
position. The Turks attacked but were driven off and retired during 
the night. 

This was the last engagement in the war. Before it was possible 
to follow up the retiring enemy information was received that an 
armistice had been declared. This was perhaps fortunate, for the 
Yilderim army had retired twenty-five miles north and the Turkish 
Mesopotamian army was on our right flank.. There were no supports 
nearer than 240 miles, the railways were practically destroyed, and 
the line of communications was confined to one bad road which, it 
was known, would be impassable when the rains began. 

In fact no other force had been able to get much further than 
Damascus owing to sickness, chiefly due to the unprecedented outbreak 
of influenza. Of the cavalry, the Anzac Division had been obliged 
to go back to Jerusalem to refit; the 2nd Australian Division had 
halted at Damascus; and the 4th Cavalry Division, who were exhausted, 
could get no further than Beirut, Zalke, and Rayak; while the only 
body of infantry that managed to get to Aleppo was part of an Indian 
brigade that arrived in the middle of January, three months after its 
capture. 

General Allenby’s brief and decisive campaign reached its glorious 
end by the capture of Aleppo and the entire expulsion of the beaten 
Turk from the Libanus and Northern Syria. This result was in a 
great measure due to the indomitable courage and endurance of the 
Indian cavalry of the 5th Division, for the Sherwood Rangers and 
Gloucestershire Yeomanry were the only European regiments in it. 

It seems most extraordinary that so little notice has been taken 
of this campaign in Palestine and Syria, a campaign and a victory 
that are without parallels in military history. General Allenby, with 
a force of inferior strength, in five weeks had not merely defeated, 
but absolutely destroyed and annihilated, an army of 100,000 men— 
no horde of undisciplined savages—but an army well led, well trained, 
and amply provided with all the munitions of modern warfare. And 
this he had done entirely by the skilful and daring use of his magnifi- 
cent cavalry, for after the first shock of battle had opened the way for 
his horsemen, the infantry took but a very small part in the fight. 

The result of this great victory was by no means confined to the 
East; its earthquake shock was felt throughout the whole theatre of 
war, and it brought down in utter ruin the entire edifice of the alliance 
of the Central Powers. The collapse of Turkey was inevitably followed 
by that of Bulgaria; the defection of Bulgaria gave the final blow 
to the already shaken military power of Austria, and, with the fall of 
Austria, vanished the last hope of German victory. General Allenby 
and his horsemen thrust victory into the arms of the Allies, and 
precipitated the end of the greatest war that the world has ever known. 





ENGLISH STRATEGY IN THE WAR OF THE 
AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION. 


By Captain H. W. Ricumonp, R.N. 





WHEN the dishonourable breach of faith committed by Frederick II. of 
Prussia in invading Silesia in 1740 brought about the vast Continental 
War of the Austrian Succession, England found herself faced, as she had 
been in Louis XIV.’s time, with the problems of whether she should 
intervene, and if so, what should be the method of employment of her 
national strength—military, naval and financial—to many about a 
satisfactory peace, that true object of war. 

The constant aim of the policy of Great Britain was the preservation 
of the liberties of Europe. These could only be safeguarded by the 
frustration of attempts on the part of any Power, or combination of 
Powers, so to dominate Europe that their word would become law to all 
the lesser States. This policy of the Balance of Power led her necessarily 
into making compacts and coalitions in opposition to what was then 
the aggressive and domineering factor in the European system-—the 
Bourbon alliance. To preserve the balance she pledged her word to 
support the Pragmatic Sanction, since the ruin of the House of Austria 
would have left the Bourbons without any effectual rival, and the 
remaining States and princedoms would have existed merely at the 
pleasure of the dominant Powers, to be absorbed into them as expediency, 
or its modern counterpart “ bitter necessity,’’ should dictate. 

The policy of the Balance of Power was, however, not altruistic 
only. It was a policy which was dictated by the unchanging law of 
self-preservation. This was clearly stated by Walpole in a speech on 
April 15th, 1741, in which he pointed out that Austria was being attacked 
by France in order that an Emperor should be placed upon the throne 
who should owe his dignity to the French king. An alliance would 
follow, the outcome of which would be that the weaker Powers would 
first be subdued, and, when they had been absorbed into the French 
dominions, the turn of Great Britain would follow.! Counter alliances 
were thus needed for our benefit as much as for that of the smaller 
kingdoms. If we remained in isolation, evading Continental entangle- 
ments, we might become rich and prosperous ; but this very prosperity 
would but excite envy in France, leading to our eventual destruction 
when that country had developed a situation which would enable her 
to take active steps to satisfy her greed. This was the underlying 
sentiment which led us to make arrangements and coalitions ; _and it 
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is satisfactory to us to remember that when the test came and the princes 
of the Continent shamelessly broke their compacts, the British Minister 
prepared to fulfil those of this country and moved for a subsidy of 
£300,000 and 10,000 troops. In reply to those critics who pretended 
that the quarrel was.none of our’s and who would have had us follow 
the Continental example, Walpole with plainness and honesty declared 
that the fact that others had violated their word constituted no reason 
why this country should do so as well. 

It was indeed essential in the eyes of most men that Great Britain 
should take part in the war and support Austria. “‘ The House of 
Austria,’ said Mr. Sandys in a speech in Parliament, “is the Ucalegon 
of Great Britain.”” If the house of your next door neighbour is burning, 
it is time to look out for yourown. ‘“‘ Holland may at least be consumed,” 
he continued, ‘‘ but the old Spanish maxim, that the only way to come 
at Holland is to pass through England, is known to France and Spain.”’ 
To subdue England, Austria would first be destroyed ; and, therefore, 
for England to abstain from taking part would be to accept being defeated 
in detail. Arguments on these lines were adduced and developed by 
many other speakers in Parliament. If France conquered the Netherlands 
and secured herself against attack by land, she could then proceed to 
develop her navy. Much of the money previously devoted to the 
army would be available for the fleet, and, with her resources aided 
by those of Spain, to whom she was allied, she would outbuild us, 
capture our colonies, our trade, and possibly our very kingdom. The 
defence of our interests and our Dominions in all the seas, together with 
the defence of the Kingdom, would prove a burden that we could not 
support against the naval forces which the Bourbons would be enabled 
to develop.! 

There was always a section of politicians prepared to see none 
but the most amiable intentions in the France of Fleury and Louis XV. ; 
who decried or derided all opinions to the contrary, however strongly 
these opinions might be supported by the palpable evidence of a strong 
party at the French Court, which was constantly urging the re-establish- 
ment of the Jacobites and the ending of the English ‘‘ despotism ”’ at 
sea, as it was called by a French writer in a letter to M. Caylus in 1740.7 
But the common sense of the country prevailed, and England prepared 
to support the Queen of Hungary to maintain her just rights. 

The manner in which the support should be given was the subject 
of widely divergent views. There were in the main two: principal 
measures or lines of policy: either to conduct the war entirely by sea 
and in the colonies, which may be called the maritime policy ; or to conduct 
it partly by sea but largely by land in the main European theatre, which 
was more of a Continental policy. In conjunction with each of these, 
in a varying degree, there was the policy of subsidies to enable our 
Continental allies to maintain the struggle. The numerous debates in 
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Parliament upon the war itself, and upon the subject of the standing 
army, furnish interesting evidence as to the views of the statesmen and 
politicians of the time upon this important point of national strategy. 

Those who advocated the strategy of a purely maritime and colonial 
war, leaving the Continental battlefields severely alone, advanced their 
views largelv by arguments of a financial nature. We were, it was 
urged, an island nation, and therefore should not mix ourselves in 
Continental struggles. And, being primarily a trading nation, we should 
not hamper our national interests which centred upon trade, by the 
heavy expenses which a Continental army would impose upon them. 
War, it was argued, should be waged in a manner which would advance 
the true interests of the nation, and these were commercial. We should 
sweep the commerce of the enemy from the seas, destroy his naval 
power and capture his colonies—sources of his wealth. By the monopo- 
listic colonial system then in vogue we should thereby become sole 
master of the commerce of those colonies, whose products could only 
be exported to England and by her sold to Continental buyers, the profits 
of re-exportation thus falling to the merchants of this country. 

If, however, we should take part in a land war, the extra expense 
would involve extra taxation. Taxation imposed upon imports to 
raise money cramped commerce and hindered the re-exportation business, 
thus enhancing the prices of commodities to foreign countries, reducing 
trade, and leading to borrowing and unsound finance.! 

A further argumentrof a different nature was that if this country 
did not afford military assistance on the Continent, the Continental 
Powers would exert themselves more, as they very well could do, and 
would not look always to England to repair their omissions.” 

Another argument of the same kind was that if our army were 
used on the Continent to assist to defend Europe against France, the 
interested Powers would leave the defence of such of their possessions 
as‘tvitally affected Great Britain to her charge, and would themselves 
embark upon offensive operations in the increase of their own dominions. 
So, it was pointed out, had the Emperor behaved in King William’s 
wars. When he saw that the Dutch and ourselves were ready to defend 
Flanders for him and in our own interests, he carried on a war against 
the Turks, leaving us to fight his battles elsewhere, although he might 
have made an honourable peace with the Sultan. So also in Queen 
Anne’s wars the same potentate used his troops to oppress the 
Protestants of Hungary when he might have sent them to assist the 
campaigns in Germany and Flanders.’ 

A further example justifying this view arose later in the very war 
under discussion. In 1745 Austria, under the guidance of Kaunitz, 
endeavoured to leave the defence of her territory in Lombardy to the 
King of Sardinia and the British Fleet, while with the Austrian forces 
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she conducted an offensive campaign having for its object the conquest 
for herself of the kingdom of Naples. 

Finally, it was urged by the apologists of the maritime policy that 
no success of France on land could affect us so long as we preserved 
our superiority at sea. No ignominious peace could be imposed upon 
us. By devoting our whole resources to the navy and to expeditions 
against the sources of wealth of the enemy, we could ensure both the 
free flow and increase of our commerce and the destruction of that of 
France and Spain, so that in the end the exhaustion of those Powers 
would be brought about and a satisfactory peace obtained. As to the 
military operations on the Continent, our fleet alone, without the help 
of a single soldier, could render the most important service in the 
Mediterranean by commanding the sea communications, transporting 
where necessary the armies of our allies, and preventing the enemy from 
moving troops by:sea from France or Spain into Italy, or from making 
use of the sea for carrying supplies to his army. If, on the other hand, 
we should take upon us the burden of a Continental war, we must abandon 
offensive operations in America and the West Indies, for we could not 
conduct these in two important theatres at the same time. 

Alderman Beckford summed up the views of this school in the ~ 
shortest terms. ‘‘ The most effectual way,” he said, “‘ to assist our allies 
will always be to prosecute the war by sea and in America... . we 
may conquer from our enemies, they can conquer nothing from tis, and 
our trade will improve by a total extinction of theirs.’ 

The two factors essential to the success of this policy are clear. 
Firstly, that our Continental allies should be strong enough on land to 
withstand the assaults of the Bourbon coalition without any help from 
ourselves ; and, nextly, that we should be able, whatever the result of 
the Continental campaign, to maintain our supremacy at sea, in the face 
of such maritime confederations which might be arraigned against us 
in succeeding years under the guidance of a victorious Franco-Spanish 
alliance. 

These views were strongly. combatted by the protagonists of the 
“land-war”’ school. In the first place, it was pointed out, we were 
engaged by Treaty to furnish troops for the defence of Holland, and to 
uphold the rights of the Habsburg dynasty in the Netherlands. These 
countries could only be defended against French attack by an army 
on land, and in making their dispositions our allies counted upon our 
promised help. We had entered into an agreement and must now act 
upon it, whether in its conception it were right or wrong. 

Another reason for carrying it out—apart from the question of 
honour—was that if Holland and the Austrian Netherlands were conquered 
owing to lack of co-operation, the ports of the former and the maritime 
force of the latter would be at the disposal of France. The material 
assets of French sea-power would thus be increased. But another 
and possibly more important result might be that those countries, 
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incensed at our desertion of their cause, would willingly turn to our 
enemies and prove themselves ardently desirous to avenge themselves 
upon the nation which had deserted them.’ 

If we did not assist the armies on land there was the risk that our 
allies would be beaten. We simply could not afford to run the risk 
of seeing Europe conquered. Our navy alone could not assure that 
our allies would not be crushed. The conquest of the Netherlands by 
France, and of Lombardy by Spain, would place the Bourbon Powers 
in so strong a military position that they would no longer have anything 
to fear on land, and their whole attention could be devoted to their own 
navies and that of Holland. Then, with Portugal and the Italian States 
under the military thumb of the alliance and ordered to close their 
ports to us, with the Flemish and Dutch ports as. bases cf operations 
and trade, our navy, though we should strengthen it to the utmost, 
could not protect equally our kingdom, our colonies and our commerce. 

Tariffs and treaties would be arranged against us at the bidding 
of France for the destruction of our trade in peace, and, when the Allied 
Powers were strong enough to engage us in war, first the trade and 
finally the kingdom would succumb to the superior forces they would 
bring into the seas. Anticipating the policy of the Napoleonic decrees 
by sixty years, and repeating the same arguments as above, Mr. James 
West, a Member of Parliament, said, ‘‘ They might perhaps by threats 
or money get all the ports of the Baltic, except the Russian, shut against 
us; and in this case I should be glad to know how we could carry on 
even a naval war against the House of Bourdon, assisted by the Dutch. 
We might, it is true, fit out a most powerful navy, because all our merchant 
ships except those engaged in the East and West India trade would 
of course be laid up in our harbours: but as neither the French nor 
Spaniards would then have occasion to be at the expense of keeping up 
numerous land armies, they might in a year or two be able, with the 
assistance of the Dutch, to provide a navy at least equal if not superior 
to ours.” 

As to our possible conquests in America and at sea, whose effect 
was so strongly represented by the maritime school, they would avail 
us nothing if the Continental campaign were favourable to the Bourbons. 
The colonies would be reconquered in Europe and their temporary loss 
by the enemy would not effect the final result. ‘“‘ I fear,’ said Hardwicke 
in a letter of August 17th, 1741, to the Duke of Newcastle, ‘“‘ that now 
America must be fought for in Europe. Whatever success we may 
have in the former, I doubt it will always finally follow the fate of the 
latter.’”* 

As to the ability of our allies to withstand the French attack, 
it was said that unless we sent troops to the Continent the Dutch would 
not move, and there would be only a weak Austrian contingent to defend 
the Netherlands. By herself Austria could not protect both her Flemish 





1H. Fox. Parhamentary History, p. 169. 
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and Italian provinces. First the former and then the latter would be 
over-run and reduced. As a practical example of the need for furnishing 
troops, when the question arose after the war had been in progress for 
three years, Lord Perceval pointed out the results effected by the troops 
which had been raised. or paid by Great Britain in 1743. Owing to the 
British, Hessian and Hanoverian army, 60,000 French troops had been 
detained on the Maine and were beaten at Dettingen. If these had 
been free to join the French armies in Bohemia and Bavaria, was it 
probable, asked the speaker, that the Queen of Hungary could have 
stood her own in Germany ? Or could the King of Sardinia have resisted 
France, Spain and Naples unless this diversion had been made ? 

So ran in the main the arguments of the two schools of thought. 

How, it may be asked, did events justify the views of either? The 
answer depends upon what the circumstances were which made France 
ready to bring the war to an end, and upon terms so incommensurate with 
the conquests of territory which her army had won for her in Flanders. 

In the main campaign on the Continent, the decisive one of the war, 
the troops furnished by Great Britain rendered invaluable services. 
Without the British contingents the Dutch would certainly not have 
joined ; without the British and Dutch opposition France would have 
had an easy conquest of Flanders. Two factors inimical to eventual 
French success were introduced by our intervention. A longer drawn- 
out war was produced, and this, as de Noailles pointed out in a memo- 
randum to Louis XV., was what France should take all steps to avoid ; 
and heavy losses were incurred, crippling her powers. If it had not 
been for the Anglo-Dutch-Austrian opposition in the Netherlands, 
France would have been in a position to transfer the fighting with greater 
powers at an earlier period to Germany or Lombardy before her material 
strength had tasted the exhaustion of restriction upon her trade. When 
the conquests she achieved are considered it can hardly be doubted that, 
freed from the incubus of the Flanders campaign, she would have 
succeeded against Austria and Sardinia. The Elector of Bavaria would 
have retained the Imperial Crown, the Habsburgs would have reverted 
to the Dukedom cf Austria. The feared situation of a supreme France 
with no military power capable of opposing her would then have been 
reached, with its consequent later effects upon Great Britain. 

But though the British army opposed the invasion of Flanders, it 
did not succeed in saving that country from conquest by the French, 
who were superior in preparation, numbers and leadership. © This not- 
withstanding, they rendered invaluable aid in the war and justified at 
least the arguments of those who advocated the Continental strategy. 
With greater numbers they might have prevented the invasion, as the 
Continental strategists desired they should do; but whether Great 
Britain could have furnished the men and the money to provide these 
extra numbers, and at the same time conduct the offensive and defensive 
operations which fell to the navy, as well as financing the Governments 
. = allies, is another question. It was essential all these things should 
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Our squadrons at sea’cut off the French trade or caised insurance 
rates to run so high that the trade automatically ceased ; they ruined 
the rich and productive French islands in the West Indies; and they 
were the elemental determining factor in placing in our hands that 
possession which eventually neutralized the French conquests in Europe. 
Offensive colonial operations have sometimes been described as a frittering 
away of strength, and their authors are advised to concentrate upon 
the decisive point. Concentration is largely a matter of degree. A few 
thousand more troops landed in Flanders may mean a small percentage 
of4the whole, hardly affecting a great campaign. The same number 
employed in operations against an enemy’s only defended revictualling 
base in distant seas may lead to the real command of the sea in those 
waters, with its attendant advantages. So, in this case, the little 
expedition against Louisbourg, composed of some 4,000 colonists from 
the North American Colonies—principally Massachusetts—under Colonel 
William Pepperell, escorted and assisted by a detachment of the West 
Indian squadron under that admirable Irishman, Peter Warren, deter- 
mined not only the command of the sea in North America, but the eventual 
fate of Flanders also.’ Instead of our colonies being conquered in 
Europe, as Hardwicke had feared, Europe was reconquered in America. 
Louisbourg was the key to the St. Lawrence. In our hands it was a 
threat more deadly to the great French colony of Canada than even the 
Scheldt in French hands was to England. France might hold the 
Scheldt and mass her troops in Antwerp, and there was every reason 
to endeavour to prevent her from doing so; but even if she were so far 
successful, there still remained the dividing waters of the Narrow Seas 
to bar her passage into England. Before a French army could cross 
those waters a command of them, sufficient at the very least to protect 
it on its passage, was required. France did not then, nor could for some 
years, possess the naval forces necessary to obtain that command. 
England, on the other hand, had a command in the Home, West Indian 
and North American waters sufficient to enable her to transport an 
army to operate against Canada. Her colonists in America were ready 
and anxious to carry their Cape Breton enterprise on to Quebec, and 
the expedition which had been intended to sail in 1746 had only been 
postponed, and might have been despatched if the war had continued, 
without the possibility of opposition by sea on the part of France, whose 
own counter attack under d’Anville had failed so lamentably. The 
restitution of Louisbourg was therefore of immediate importance to 
France if she valued her colonial empire. It was open to her to bargain 
for it by evacuating Flanders, or to retain Flanders and hope for later 
opportunities of regaining it in the manner anticipated by the British. 
This would mean another Continental campaign to obtain the necessary 
ascendancy in Europe, and a peace which would be no peace, but an 
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armed truce only. France, therefore, chose to lose her conquests in 
Europe in order to retain her oversea possessions. 

From our point of view, the easiest solution no doubt seemed 
to abandon Louisbourg in order to buy back Flanders, but the effect 
of this treatment of the fruits of colonial enterprise upon the 
people of North America must not be lost sight of; for this, too, 
is an element in strategy. Louisbourg had been won by the efforts 
and arms of the North American colonists, and they felt most bitterly 
the action of the Home Government in not consulting them before 
disposing of it. This feeling is reflected strongly in the Boston news- 
papers of the day; and the Ministry, by thus ignoring the opinions of 
the colonists as to the disposition of a conquest made by themselves 
and affecting them so closely, only sowed the seeds of future disaffection 
in America. 

The effect of the purely naval war upon commerce in bringing 
France to a peace is difficult to assess. Sir Peter Warren expressed the 
belief that although the manufactures were in a sad way when peace 
was concluded, France was not beaten to a peace, so long as she could 
feed her army; and he recalled a saying of Louis XIV’s, made towards 
the end of the war in Queen Anne’s time, to the effect that so long as | 
his magazines were full and his troops provided, the fact that the people 
were starving would not matter, since the regiments would be more 
easily recruited, ‘‘ for the people will ‘list because they can get bread 
no where else.’’!' Horace Walpole declared that France was not seriously 
distressed by it and could long have continued fighting, and that the real 
reasons for the peace were the pacific sentiments of Louis XV., influenced 
by the teaching of Fleury. Others, as accurate as Walpole, stated that 
the internal state of France produced by the stoppage of imports and 
exports was deplorable ; that manufactories were closed down for want 
of essential raw materials, that money was short and people were starving, 
and that this distress was an essential factor in bringing about the peace. 
The truth probably lies between the two, omitting the benevolence 
ascribed to the King, a benevolence which did not show itself until a 
bloody war had wasted Europe, drained French wealth, and threatened 
to deprive her of her most important and valuable colonies. 

Thus it would seem that both schools of strategy were partly right 
in their views, but not wholly right in their reasons for holding them, 
as judged by the eventual turn of affairs. The advocates of the 
Continental campaign were right because without the troops on the 
Continent our allies and ourselves would have been beaten in detail ; 
not wholly right because the troops we could spare were unable to do 
what was required and save Flanders. The mercantile or maritime 
school were right in believing that the distresses of a maritime and 
colonial war would prove burdensome to the enemy and place the 
commerce of the world in British hands; but not right in supposing 
that the Continental allies could, even if they would, furnish | troops 
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enough to defend our interests and their own on the Continent, nor 
in thinking that by taking a purely naval part in the war we could 
be a decisive factor. 

Both schools made the mistake, made more than once since 1741, 
in thinking in terms of one service at a time; as though the army and 
navy were two separate organizations, and not two bodies working 
in an harmonious combination. Each wished to conduct offensive 
operations; but our resources were not sufficient to enable us to 
conduct adequate operations in two theatres at the same time, even 
if such strategy were elementarily sound. The advocates of the 
Continental strategy thought only in terms of driving the enemy from 
Flanders, pushing him back in Germany, and invading France. Those 
of the maritime policy saw only the capture of the enemy’s trade and 
colonies and the increased wealth brought to the nation thereby. As 
matters turned out, each service produced, in ultimate effect though 
entirely without settled intentions, exactly the opposite of what the 
respective protagonists of the disconnected scheme of war intended. 
The colonial and naval conquests drove the enemy out of Flanders ; 
the army assured the continuance of our maritime preponderance. 
The Duke of Newcastle is not infrequently described as a stupid person ; 
but there is much shrewdness and appositeness in his expression of 
opinion as to the respective limitations and functions of the naval and 
military forces. ‘‘ Naval force”’ said he, “‘ tho’ carried never so high 
unsupported with even the appearance of a force upon the Continent, 
will be of little use . . . . France will outdo us at sea when they have 


nothing to fear by land I have always maintained that our 
marine should protect our alliances upon the Continent; and they, 


by diverting the expense, enable us to maintain our superiority at sea.””! 
The result of the war is well known; after eight years of fighting 
on land and sea, Prussia alone, whose dishonourable violation of her 
word gave the first impetus to the war and furnished her own successes, 
retained her conquests. The boundaries of the other nations returned 
to practically their previous limits; the imperial crown remained in 
the House of Habsburg. ‘‘ Béte comme la paix,’”’ the French saying 
of the day, was a bitter comment on a peace which gave so little in 
return for the successful campaigns in Europe. Looking back now 
on those years of wasted life and money, it seems that the more 
appropriate purpose would have been “ Béte comme la guerre.” 


1Duke of Newcastle to Lord Hardwicke, Sept. 2nd, 1749. ‘Life of Lord 
Hardwicke,‘’ Yorke, Vol. ii., p. 23. 
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NAPOLEON excelled not only as a soldier, strategist, and statesman 
of the first rank, but as organizer and administrator as well. Had 
his manceuvre succeeded at the opening of the campaign of 1812; had 
the Russians tried to defend their frontier, the Niemen, as he expected ~ 
them to do; had he crushed the Russian Army in the first three weeks 
and become the absolute master of the Continent of Europe, it does 
not follow that this would have been an unmitigated misfortiine for 
the nations under his rule. 

The peoples of Germany, Italy, and Spain would have had a great 
deal more liberty than they ever had before, while the administration 
of these countries would, certainly, have been vastly improved. If 
such a thing were possible in the career of such a man—Napoleon at 
peace with England and unopposed on the Continent, concentrating 
his mind on the victories of peace rather than of war—a decisive 
victory on the Niemen in 1812 might have inaugurated the change. 
But of liberty, such as we understand it, there would have been none, 
for if there was one thing of all others that Napoleon could not 
tolerate, it was a free Press. 

Europe, however, was a very different place a hundred years ago 
to what it is now. Even France had only had a taste of liberty— 
just ten years of it, from 1789 to 1799—and had not always used it 
wisely. Napoleon’s attitude towards the Press, when as First Consul 
he took up the direction of the Moniteur, and through his Minister 
of Police controlled, or suppressed, journals throughout. France, was 
no mere caprice. It was the result of his long experience as a writer 
and as the attentive reader and founder of newspapers. 

France had had a surfeit of revolution, and since Thermidor (fall 
of Robespierre), of free criticism, which had eventually taken the 
form of scurrilous abuse—by the Communists of the Government of 
the day, and by the Royalists—the other extreme—of all Republican 
Institutions generally, as well as of Republican agents and generals. 
Having become the head of the Government, he was determined it 
should have a chance, and the majority of the public would appear 
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to have agreed with him, for there was little protest. Moreover, it 
Was war time. 

Napoleon’s literary and newspaper experiences, previous. to the 
year 1800, must be followed in order to be able to appreciate his 
magistral knowledge of the question when he took the Press in hand 
as First Consul. Here was a soldier who had applied himself to his 
profession with such zeal and unremitting study, that he had become 
the first general in Europe and the victor of many fields. Yet he 
knew as much, or more, about journalism as a homme de meétier. 
Surely most unusual, for a man may have genius, but he cannot 
know every trade and profession intuitively. But Carlyle’s definition 
of genius applies remarkably well to Napoleon, who undoubtedly had 
the capacity of taking infinite pains to understand everything that 
could be of use to him. Ambition was the incentive from the very 
first. 

As a boy and as a youth, Napoleon, by force of circumstances, 
was subject to a discipline that made of him an exceptional man. 
A Corsican boy, very poor and speaking French imperfectly, at a 
school for French nobles! Then, comparatively, still poorer and 
without friends, as an officer in a regiment of the old regime. Life was 
a continual struggle, especially when on his pay as a lieutenant en 
second he maintained at his quarters and educated his young brother, 
Louis, aged thirteen. This was, perhaps, the best period of Napo- 
leon’s life, the noblest, when his ambition to succeed, to burst the 
bonds of poverty that confined and hampered him, and promised to 
keep him in obscurity, was far from being purely egotistical or selfish. 
His mother and sisters, and indeed the whole Bonaparte family, were 
dependent on him, at least in the sense that his success was their one 
hope of relief from a penurious existence. M. Arthur Lévy, in his 
‘*Napoléon Intime,’’ quotes a letter written to his mother from the 
garrison town of Auxonne in 1789, just previous to his second visit to 
Ajaccio (on sick leave), which testifies to his Spartan way of living 
at this time :— 

‘‘T have no resources here other than work. I sleep but very 
little since my illness, and I go to bed at ten and get up at four in the 
morning. I only take one meal a day, at three in the afternoon, 
which is very good for one’s health.’’ 

Whether Napoleon really meant this last statement to be believed 
is more than doubtful, but he may have wished to reassure his mother 
as to his condition. However that may be, the regimental doctor 
thought otherwise with regard to his health, and on September rst, 
1789, sent him off home to Ajaccio—again on sick leave. It was on 
this occasion that, after a long convalescence, he insisted on taking 
charge of his brother Louis on returning to duty, in January, 1791, 
in order to alleviate to that extent his mother’s pecuniary difficulties. 
His pay, on which he had to keep both himself and his brother, was 
exactly three francs, five centimes a day—about half a crown; but 
at Auxonne he had the advantage of quarters—two rooms in 
barracks, furnished each with the bare necessaries of bed, table, and 
chair. Here, for four months, the future Fmneror and future King 
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(of Holland) lived side by side, preparing their own food, and Napo- 
leon brushing his own clothes, which latter exercise he seems to have 
considered the surest sign of privation for an officer. 

In May of this year (1791), promoted liewienant en premier in 
the 4th Regiment of Artillery, he took his brother with him to Valence 
(his first station in 1785), where, having to live out of barracks, the 
same economy was necessary as at Auxonne, although probably the 
menial work was less. 

It is a matter of no wonder, under these conditions, that Napo- 
leon should have welcomed the Revolution. At Valence he became 
ihe Secretary of the Society of the Friends of the Constitution. He 
said, subsequently, to Metternich that he was a revolutionary at this 
time from ignorance and from ambition, which is probably true. It 
is quite possible, however, that it was only after he had witnessed 
the successes of 1792 in Paris that he ceased to be a democrat at 
beart. ‘‘ Les Revolutions sont un bon temps pour les militaires ”’ 
then became his true political profession of faith. 

In 1791, at the age of twenty-one, as M. Périvier remarks, 
Napoleon’ was already un homme fait. He had mastered the French 
language, and his studies, solitary and absorbing, his family cares, 
the political struggles and intrigues of Corsica, in which he had taken 
part, had produced in him a precocious maturity, with which were 
combined a quickness of apprehension and memory which are the 
gifts of genius. : 


First LITERARY ESSAYS. 


It was about this time that he began to think seriously of literary 
composition of a political nature as an aid to his advancement in 
his profession. He had previously begun a ‘‘ History of Corsica,’’! 
and had sent the first two chapters to the Abbé Raynal at Marseilles, 
and had discussed with him there, in 1788, the scheme of this work, 
the Abbé warmly encouraging him to go on with it. But he would 
appear to have soon dropped it as waste of time. 

_ Napoleon’s first publication was a pamphlet (a literary form much 
in vogue at this period) entitled ‘‘ Lettre 4 Buttafuoco,’’ prepared in 
and intended for distribution in Corsica. It was possibly written 
there, for almost immediately after his return to Auxonne, in January, 
1791, he had it printed at Déle, a place about eight miles from 
Auxonne. To correct the proofs, Napoleon would walk to Déle 
before déjeuner, which he and Louis took at the printer’s—possibly 
free of charge—returning to Auxonne in the afternoon, again on foot. 

Space considerations forbid, unfortunately, at the time of writing, 
any further survey, beyond the briefest summary, of Napoleon’s literary 
and journalistic experiences until, by the coup d’etat of the 18 Brumaire 
(November roth), 1799, he became First Consul of the French 
Republic. 


1At Sotheby’s, in November last, was sold among the !ate Mr. A. Morrison’s 
collection of autograph letters and manuscripts, seven and a half pages (folio) of 


. ’ ° . . . . . o 
‘Napoleon s “‘ History of Corsica,” with many interlined corrections, for #130. A 
etter of twenty-four pages to Josephine from Italy in 1796 sold for £260. 
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Moving to Valence on promotion to lieutenant en premier, he 
improved his style by writing a ‘‘ Dialogue on Love”’ and an “‘ Essay 
on Happiness,’’ the latter for the University of Lyons. But his first 
real success was in 1793 —‘‘Le Souper de Beaucaire.’’ After what 
he witnessed in Paris in 1792 it is extremely doubtful if Napoleon 
was ever after a Jacobin at heart; but in 1793-4 every officer who 
wanted to get on had to be a Jacobin, whether he agreed with Robes- 
pierre or not. That Napoleon was favourably known to the party 
by this time is clear from the fact that his pamphlet, ‘‘ Le Souper de 
Beaucaire,’’ had been printed at the Government expense in the 
military printing press. On joining the Army before Toulon, the 
principal item of his baggage was a sack containing copies of this 
pamphlet, which he was allowed to distribute personally to officers 
and men by the Representative of the People, Barras, his subsequent 
patron. ‘‘ Le Souper de Beaucaire’’ described the assumed conversa- 
tion between an officer (Napoleon) and business men of the South of 
France in an inn at Beaucaire. It championed with eloquence and 
precision the Convention and its policy of unity, as opposed to Federa- 
tion, of which the insurrection at Marseilles. and its neighbourhood 
had been a manifestation. The importance of the publication and 
distribution of this pamphlet on Napoleon’s career has often been 


lost sight of. Barras and the younger Robespierre were very powerful 


people with the Army of Toulon—much more powerful than the 
generals—and it is clear that he was in high favour with them before 
he showed his merit in the field. Promoted General de Brigade after 
the siege, he (commanding the artillery) practically directed the success- 
ful campaign of 1794 (Saorgio-Orneille) in Italy, through Augustine 


Robespierre, the Commissaire with the Army. 

As Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Italy, Napoleon founded 
two newspapers at.Milan in 1797, appointing the editors and writing 
- most of the political articles himself. His journalistic activity was 
very keen at this period, his object being twofold: to reply to the 
attacks of the Royalist press in Paris, and to. keep himself politically 
before the public. He sent Augereau to Paris to command the National 
Guard; but the Directory suppressed Pichegru and the Royalists with 
the aid of Hoche (18 Fructidor, 1797). 

On the occasion of his expedition to Egypt in 1798, General 
Bonaparte took out with him printing presses and an entire newspaper 
staff. He again founded two newspapers*® with the intention of 
keeping his political views constantly presented in Paris; but the 
Battle of the Nile and the British blockade completely frustrated, in 
this case, his plans for keeping himself in touch with the political 
situation. Receiving news (after an interval of eight months), by the 





1 From 1791 to 1793 Napoleon was in Corsica, as lieut.-colonel of a battalion 
of Volunteers, and in Paris, whither he was called, owing to having refused to 


an order of his colonel. A thorough-going Jacobin, he was eventually 


obey 
While in Paris he 


reinstated in the army with the rank of captain of artillery. 
witnessed the attacks of the mob on the Tuileries. 

2Le Courrier de la France and La France vue de l’Armée de l’Italie. 

3 Le Courrier d’Egypte and La Décade, of which latter sheet Tallien was the 


Editor. 
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courtesy of the British admiral, of the loss of Italy, he at once embarked 
on an adventurous voyage, and landed in France on October roth, 1799. 


‘ It will be seen from the foregoing references, brief and sketchy 
as they are, that when Napoleon returned to Paris, in October, 1799, 
his experience in the management and editorship of newspapers was 
considerable, as well as his knowledge and practice of the journalistic 
calling. 

He was in every way thoroughly qualified to deal with the Paris 
Press as an expert, when Fortune placed it (together with all other 
French institutions) in his power on the 18 and 19 Brumaire of the 
year VII. (November roth and 11th, 1799), just a calendar month 
after his landing at Fréjus. 


THE ‘‘ MONITEUR.”’ 


Napoleon had for a long time had in mind the foundation of a 
journal officiel in Paris, which, besides publishing official decrees and 
notifications, should become the vehicle by which the French Govern- 
ment might give expression to its political views, and a means of 
controlling public opinion. As early as 1796 he had put forward this 
suggestion to the Directory in a letter, dated Milan, August 26th, 

1796—just between the victorious campaigns of Castiglione and 
Roveredo against Wurmser :— 


‘“To the Directory,— 

‘““Tt would be well if the journalists would kindly not publish, 
concerning the King of Sardinia, absurdities such as appear every 
day. Perhaps it would be a good thing if an official news- 
paper were to insert an article denying these absurd and foolish reports. 

‘© BONAPARTE.” 


Possibly it was on account of this suggestion that the Redacteur 
was subsidized. But, as already mentioned, the newspaper had so poor 
a standing that it was of little use for the purpose. 

Now, as First Consul, one of Napoleon’s first acts was to provide 
himself with an official organ, as, indeed, had been his custom for 


the three preceding years at Milan and at Cairo. 
The Moniteur was already in existence. It was the name that 


attracted him. 
It had been founded, in 1789, by a well-known publisher of the 


name of Pauckoucke. In 1799 it belonged ve the deceased publisher’s 
son-in-law, Agasse, wo printed: i it at No. 13, Rue de’ Pottevins. 


5 iia his Italian Campaign of 1796-7, ilies was in a state of 
nervous irritation over the conduct of Josephine. This seemed to act as a spur 
to his ambition, while, at the same time, it made him lose all faith in women. 
Had he married a woman as good as she was beautiful, she might have made 
of him a very different Bonaparte. But then, there might never have been a 
Napoleon. The key that opened the way to power, splendour, empire and 
St. Helena—the supreme command of the Army of Italy—was Barras’ wedding 
gift to Josephine. 
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Under the arrangement that Napoleon made with Agasse, the 
Moniteur remained the latter’s property. After deducting the expenses 
the profits went to him, who, besides printing the paper, acted in 
the capacity of manager. The editing and direction passed altogether 
to the First Consul. This agreement suited both parties. On the 
one hand it increased the circulation of the paper, and on the other 
it gave Napoleon everything he wanted with a minimum of trouble, 
and without expense either to himself or to the State. 

A suitable chief editor was found—one Francois Suavo, who 
accepted the post with its limitations. He made himself responsible 
for the theatrical news and criticisms, and left the responsibility for 
the rest to the First Consul and his secretaries. 

Maret, Napoleon’s State Secretary, had been a journalist and 
understood the metier. He or Bourrienne communicated with Suavo, 
except when the First Consul was in the field at the head of his 
armies, when Cambacérés, his legal secretary, took up the position 
of virtual chief editor of the Moniteur. 

On December 27th, 1799 (10th Nivose), the control of this news- 
paper by the Government was officially notified by the following 
letter :— 

“* Maret, Secretaire d’Etat a Fouché, Ministre de police générale. 

‘** ai Vhonneur de vous prévenir, citoyen ministre, conformément 
aux ordres que j’ai regus du Premier Consul, que le Moniteur est 
dater de ce jour, le seul journal officiel. Je vous prie, en consequence, 
de vouloir bien donner les ordres nécessaires afin que les actes de 
votre administration et les faits de votre correspondance qui doivent 
étre rendus publics, lui soient communiqués exactement. 

‘© MARET.”’ 


On the following day, December 28th, 1799, the Moniteur printed 
in large characters the announcement, as follows :— 

‘*'We are authorized to inform our subscribers that from to-day 
the Moniteur is the only official newspaper. It will contain the record 
of the sittings of the constitutional authorities, acts of government, 
news of the armies, as well as home and foreign matters (faits et 
notions), furnished by ministerial correspondence. 

** An article will be particularly devoted to art, science, and recent 
discoveries.”’ 

Every evening the proofs of political articles and home and foreign 
news were sent to the Tuileries for revision. The purely routine part 
of the official announcements and records was apparently generally 
left to Suave, who must have been a reliable man, for he remained 
on the Moniteur, occupying the editorial chair, for just over forty 
years. 
Under the Consulate and Empire he had an easy time and little 
responsibility. For the first three vears, except for brief intervals, 
Napoleon himself, when First Consul, performed all the functions of 
chief editor, controlling the copy and paging of the paper, criticizing 
the articles that he had not written himself, scrutinizing the expenses 
and developing the circulation. 
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As to competition, the drastic decree of January 17th, 1800, 
although issued for purely political reasons, reduced, as will be seen, 
the Press of the capital dealing with news and politics to twelve other 
newspapers, far from being independent. In the year nine (1801) the 
subscribers to the Moniteur numbered 2,450. But the Journal des 
Débats, the leading so-called independent paper, had 8,150, and 
Napoleon bore it no goodwill in consequence. 

Lord Northcliffe has been described in the House of Commons 
as the Napoleon of the newspaper world, meaning that, by bold 
manoeuvres, he had succeeded in controlling, or influencing to some 
extent, the Press of the world, as Napoleon by his military victories 
controlled and influenced the nations and governments of the Conti- 
nent of Europe. It is probable that this statement was made in 
complete ignorance of the extent to which Napoleon personally con- 
trolled the Press of France and of his Empire, and influenced, through 
the Moniteur, the Press of other countries of the Continent—not of 
England, perhaps, as here the Press was at open war with him 
throughout his career. He bitterly resented the attacks of the British 
Press, which were always read to him by his secretaries, and, during 
the short Peace of Amiens, complained of it to the British Govern- 
ment, who replied they could do nothing, for the Press in England 
was free. 

The acquisition of the Moniteur was an important part, but only 
a part, of Napoleon’s Press policy. On January 17th, 1800, a decree, 
as follows, appeared in the Moniteur ;— 

‘‘The Council of the Republic, considering that a part! of the 
newspapers printed in the Department of the Seine are instruments 
in the hands of the enemies of the Republic, whose safety and security 
the French people have specially charged the Government to watch 
over, decrees as follows :— 


‘“*(1) During the whole of the duration of the war, the Minister of 
Police will allow to be published and distributed only the 
newspapers designated below : 


The Moniteur, 

The Journa! des Débats, 

The Journal de Paris, 

The Bien Informe, 

The Publiciste, 

The Ami des Lois, 

The Chef du Cabinet, 

The Citoyen Francais, 

The Gazette de France, 

The Journal des Hommes Libres, 

The Journal du Soir, 

The Journal des défenseurs de la Patrie, 

The Décade Philosophique, 
and those newspapers dealing exclusively with science, art, 
literature, commerce, and advertisements. 





1 Verv e ; a) ‘ ; i " 
Very much the major part. From 20 to 30 papers were summarily 
suppressed. : 
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‘*(2) The Minister of Police will, as soon as possible, report on all 
the newspapers printed in the other departments (of France). 

‘*(3) The Minister of Police will see that no new journal is printed 
in the Department of the Seine, or in any other department. 

‘‘(4) The proprietors and the editors of the newspapers allowed to 
continue by the present decree will present themselves at the 
Ministry of Police for the purpose of justifying themselves 
as being French citizens, giving their domicile, promising 
fidelity to the Constitution with their signature. 

‘*(5) A newspaper will be suppressed at once that inserts an article 
contrary to the respect due to the social pact, the sovereignty 
of the people, and the glory of the armies, or which publishes 
invectives against the Governments and Nations friendly or 
allied to the Republic, even when such an article should have 
been extracted from a foreign periodical. 

** Par le Premier Consul, ‘“ Le Premier Consul, 
“*H. B. Maret. ** BONAPARTE. 


“Le Ministre de la Justice, 
“© ABRIAL.”’ 


This decree was perfectly legal, as there was no mention of the 
Press in the Constitution of the year VIII. (1800). Doubtless Napo- 
leon, ever since 1797, had meditated some action of this kind should 
he come into power, and it was not without an element of paying off 
old scores that he now swept away with a stroke of the pen what 
might have constituted a formidable opposition to him throughout 
France. His justification for the decree was that it was necessary 
for the safety of the Constitution and of his Government. He said 
at once, after 18 Brumaire, ‘‘ Si je lache la bride a la presse, je ne 
resterai pas trois mois en pouvoir.’’ 

For ten years, since 1789, public speech and public writing had 
been free. Now, in the words of M. Périvier, that it was ‘‘ strangled, 
muzzled, or domesticated,’’ how did the public take the change? 
Apparently, with almost complete indifference. M. Thiers, in his ‘‘His- 
tory of the Consulate and of the Empire,’’ suggests several reasons for 
this phenomenon. It had been the custom, since 1789, to give expression 
to political ideas more by speeches in the clubs than by articles in 
the newspapers. In 1797, at the time of the 18 Fructidor, and in 
1796 (when Barras called upon General Bonaparte (aged 26) to defend 
the Convention), the political agitation in the Press was the work 
of the Royalists, and had greatly incensed the Republicans. Since 
then indiscretions had from time to time caused anxiety with regard 
to information appearing in the public Press that might be of use 
to the enemy. On the other hand, violent attacks on foreign Govern- 
ments and monarchs hindered and interfered with the policy of 
reconciliation then in favour with French Republicans. Lastly, the 
country wanted peace abroad and tranquillity at home, and therefore 
was predisposed to welcome a strong Government. 

All this is true, and is sufficient to account for the calmness of 
the public at the moment the decree appeared. But what consolidated 
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Napoleon’s power and allowed of his Press policy continuing was, 
without doubt, the victory of Marengo. At the beginning of the year 
1800 the whole of Italy was lost to the Republic, and France looked 
to Bonaparte as her one general who could bring victory again to her 
armies. 

But the victory of Marengo surpassed the wildest hopes. In the 
museum of the Palace of Versailles is David’s picture of Napoleon 
crossing the Alps. It is a good picture and conveys an idea of the 
boldness and rapidity that characterized the campaign. When it began 
not only was Italy lost, but the Austrians were even threatening to 
invade Provence from the Savoy frontier, in the hope of raising another 
insurrection among the Royalists. Their Commander-in-Chief, Melas, 
had his headquarters at Nice. Masséna, whom Napoleon had appointed 
to command the Army of Italy, was besieged in Genoa. A clause 
had been inserted in the Constitution of the year VIII. as a safeguard 
against personal power, to which Napoleon had readily agreed, that 
the First Consul could not command an army without first resigning 
his position as First Consul. But there was nothing in the Constitu- 
tion to prevent the First Consul appointing the commanders, or of 
being present with an army operating on active service. He had 
therefore appointed Moreau to command the Army of the Rhine and 
Berthier (ever after his Chief of the Staff till 1814 inclusive) to com- 
mand the Army of the Reserve at Dijon. Switzerland had, been 
occupied by the French while Bonaparte was in Egypt, and he was 
not himself responsible for that violation of neutrality; but he found 
it extremely useful in 1800, and took full advantage of it in planning 
the campaign. Moncey’s division (15,000 strong) of Moreau’s army 
was to cross the St. Gothard to Milan from Germany, while the Army 
of the Reserve, of which there was never much more than the staff 
officers and recruits at Dijon, assembled, quite unknown to the Austrian 
spies, by detachments at the Swiss end of the Great St. Bernard Pass 
(with detachments at the Little St. Bernard and Mont Cenis). Napo- 
leon left Paris on May 6th. On July 2nd—in less than two calendar 
months—he was back again at the Tuileries, having not only saved 
the South of France from invasion, but forced the Austrians back 
to Mantua and regained almost the whole of Italy. The feelings of 
gratitude and sympathy entertained by the mass of the people for the 
First Consul, after this astonishing campaign, were still further 
increased by the two Royalist attempts at assassination (including that 
of the infernal, machine—October 1oth, 1800) during the next three 
months. Together they quite effaced any feeling of irritation in public 
opinion over the suppression of newspapers in the preceding January, 
and tended to greatly augment the personal power and prestige of 
the First Consul. Further successes of the Republican Armies, after 
the termination of the armistice, and the Peace of Luneville, signed 
on February gth, 1801, set the seal, as it were, to the bond of union 
which had been evolved between Napoleon and the French people. 
Henceforward, for a decade, he could do what he liked. 

__As he was impatient of criticism, he preferred that the journalists 
of France, during his régime, should become as far as possible a sor: 
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of public functionaries. One day he wrote to Fouché that he would 
like the editors of the newspapers allowed to appear to be les hommes 
attachés. Fouché took the hint. 

it may be noted in passing that this excellent little ‘‘ History of 
the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte ’’ (which was published’ during the 
reign of Napoleon III.) states, on the authority of Bourrienne, that 
Napoleon dropped the ‘‘u’”’ in his surname after his first Italian 
campaign, whereas M. Lévy, in ‘‘ Napoléon Intime,”’ relates that 
when, through the influence of the Bishop of Autun, nephew of the 
Governor of Corsica, Joseph and Napoleon were admitted respectively 
into the colleges of Autun and Brienne, and evidence of nobility 
being required for the latter, the father of Napoleon (whose family 
was originally Tuscan) took documents, obtained at Florence, to the 
juge d’armes de la noblesse de France at Versailles. All these docu- 
ments, even the certificate (arrét) of nobility of Versailles, bearing 
date 1771, made reference to Napoleon Bonaparte—not Buonaparte. 

Evidently, therefore, Napoleon at Brienne and in the Army not 
only had the right to drop the ‘‘u,’’ but, as a Frenchman, should 
always have done so. Buonaparte was the Italian spelling of his 
name. 

In spite of all Fouché’s precautions, one unauthorized newspaper 
managed to exist during the Consulate. It was called the Invisible, 
founded by the Royalist Committee and printed clandestinely. 

Another more scurrilous sheet, entitled the Bulletin, was merely 
handwritten, and would hardly be classed as a newspaper. 

Both were, of course, distributed secretly, and were much sought 
after, especially in foreign diplomatic circles. 

Napoleon affected to despise them. Fouché at last succeeded in 
arresting the editor of the Bulletin. The whole of the diplomatic corps 
was on his list of subscribers, and the Russian Ambassador would 
appear to have taken an active part in the management. 

No doubt Fouché smiled, but the First Consul’s skin was not so 
tough. 

Fouché’s activities among the Press naturally tended to drive 
away independent men and the most able. There was really only one 
independent political writer in France, and that was Napoleon himself. 
Eulogy of the First Consul seemed to many to be the safest matter 
for an article. But this did not altogether please him, and the following 
note appeared one day in the Moniteur, possibly after the affair of 
!_uccau’s pamphlet :— 

‘* Bonaparte is said to have announced that he will shut his door 
on whomsoever forgets himself so far as to publish against him emphatic 
or ridiculous eulogies.’’ Some time previous to this, when Republi- 
cans expressed distrust on account of his having taken up his residence 
at the Tuileries, a bust of Brutus was put up in one of the galleries, 
and the Moniteur gave them a dissertation on the folly of Cesar 
accumulating on his head all the dignities and all the powers of the 
State, and in putting everywhere his own will in the place of the law. 
For Cesar, according to Napoleon, was noble and pure. 
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After Marengo, on his return to Paris, Napoleon took up the 
direction and editing of the Moniteur with fresh zest. Assisted by 
his sub-editor, the State Secretary Maret, the editorial work for the 
issue of the next day used to take place, as a rule, in the evening 
in the First Consul’s own study. The news of the day was then 
taken in hand, the political article, or articles, dictated, and the day’s 
despatches gone through. Such parts of these latter deemed suitable 
for publication Napoleon was in the habit of marking himself in the 
margin. 

As Napoleon usually retired for the night about ten o’clock, the 
proof-reading and final passing of the next day’s issue had to be left 
to Maret, and this work frequently went on in the small hours of the 
morning. 

In the first place Suavo submitted a summary of contents, which 
included his own and Agasse’s insertions. These were marked by 
Maret, bon, inadmissible, or a supprimer, and so it went on. _ If 
Napoleon was up, any changes deemed advisable or necessary by 
Maret were referred to him. The next morning he always made a 
point of at once reading his own contributions and scrutinizing the 
remainder. 

‘Of all the duties of the State Secretary,’’ said Baron Fain, 
quoted by M. Périvier, ‘‘ what caused him the most loss of sleep was 
undoubtedly the confection of the Moniteur.’”’ This work not only 
interfered with the issue of orders and decrees before midnight, but 
sometimes he would receive messages from his chief, especially during 
the Empire, adding, suppressing, or altering copy, which made the 
editing particularly harrassing. 


In forwarding manuscripts to Suavo, a certain amount of formality 
was always observed. The fair copy was inscribed by Maret, or by 
the chief of the Cabinet Civil, an official paper which bore at the top 
a figure of the Republic in Phrygian cap, engraved by Neigeon, and 
the words ‘‘ Bonaparte, Consul de la République.’’ The form of 
communication was as follows :— 


‘““a insérer dans le numero d’aujourd’hui (ou de demain), 
30 Pluviose, an IX. 


‘‘The inhabitants of the Department of the Ardéche, formed in 
columns of scouts, have succeeded in destroying the brigands that 
had desolated the region. 

‘‘The inhabitants of the Lozére have not shown the same energy, 
and brigands still flourish in this department. 

‘*The First Consul has charged the Minister of the Interior to 
express the satisfaction of the Government to the inhabitants of the 
Ardéche and its displeasure to the inhabitants of the Lozére at their 
apathy.” 

It may be of interest to readers to give here a few other extracts 
from Napoleon’s contributions to the Moniteur. 

During the four and a half years of the Consulate, the English 
Press and Government occupied his attention, as journalist, almost as 
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exclusively as had been the case of the Royalists during his Italian 
command. 

After the termination of the Peace of Amiens, it was a fight to 
the death between Napoleon and Britain, much the same as it was in 
the late war with the Kaiser till America came in. If Austerlitz (and 
port wine) killed Pitt, he had had his full revenge on the sea at the Nile, 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. Napoleon’s state of irritability with the 
English during the Consulate was of the same nature as it had been 
in 1797 with the Royalists; and in the Moniteur he was able to publish 
abroad the arguments, protests, and declarations that otherwise would 
have been buried, as it were, in the official despatches. 

Before the Marengo campaign he wrote of Mr. Pitt: ‘“‘It is 
impossible, if he is not the most obstinate of men, that he should not 
at last recognize the depth of the abyss into which he is about to 
precipitate his nation. He must be, of all men, the most insensate 
if he does not take as much trouble to fill it up, by every means in 
his power, as he took to excavate it. The best, the most powerful, 
perhaps the only truly effectual means, is peace. 

France, under the Jacobin Convention, had been something like 
Russia under the Bolshevists, not so hopelessly pariah, but still in 
a position, with regard to other Powers, not unlike that of a man in 
private life whom his acquaintances wish to avoid. The First Consul 
had set himself deliberately to end this state of things and to make 
France once more respected and her Government acknowledged as in 
every respect an equal by all the other European Governments, including 
that of England. 

M. Thiers has summarized some of his arguments in the Moniteur 
for inducing Pitt to make peace as under: ‘‘ The conquests of France 
are hardly the equivalent of what Prussia, Austria, and Russia have 
each acquired by the partition of Poland, and she has restored four 
times as much territory as she has retained. England ought, there- 
fore, to give up a large part of her conquests; for in keeping India 
she remains in possession of a great empire, in comparison with which 
the islands (the sovereignty of which was contested) are as nothing. 
These islands are not worth the blood spilt for their possession. If 
France seems to contend for them so tenaciously, it is for her honour 
in defending her allies, and that she may keep at most some few 
harbours in distant seas.’’ 

On the 30 Nivose (January 16th, 1800) an VIII., he wrote: ‘It 
seems to be necessary to undeceive the English editors, and to assure 
them that there is neither unrest nor opposition in the body politic 
of France. There exists but one feeling, one desire, and one determina- 
tion—that for good order. 

‘**TIt is an old custom to insult enemies. The gods of Homer abuse 
each other: the heroes provoke each other to combat with gross insults. 
The war-songs of savages are composed of taunts and insults. 

** Arms and not epithets decide the destiny of empires, and whether 
peace is accepted or imposed, it is not determined by the balance of 
invectives. One must admit that i in this respect (invective) the English 


have the advantage over us.”’ 
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Napoleon was fond of classical allusions; but although a good 
mathematician he was no classic. His education had not been long 
enough, and it was specialized too early. The Moniteur, in conse- 
quence, frequently admitted bad Latin and French verses if of a 
eulogistic or approved patriotic nature, especially at first. 

To show Napoleon’s care as an editor, vaccination was at this 
time a subject of the greatest interest in medical circles. Suavo had 
constantly copy by him on this subject. On one occasion Napoleon 
wrote in the margin: ‘‘ Vaccine again! It is very boring.” 

After Copenhagen (April 16th, 1801), Napoleon wrote in the 
Moniteur, the manuscript in this case being all in his own handwriting 
and not, as usual, dictated: ‘“‘. . . . I will finish by paying a 
tribute of praise to the brave people (the Danes), that it well deserves, 
for its sang froid, its patriotism, and its hatred of the English. Five- 
sixths of the inhabitants of this capital (Copenhagen) resolved to take 
the risk of being buried in the ruins of their town, rather than consent 
to a shameful capitulation. Their Prince Royal is worthy of them. 
In this dramatic affair, the issue of which we watch with anxiety, 
the Danes have on their side justice, honourable conduct, and the 
good wishes of all the decent people of Europe.”’ 

During the negotiations for peace at Amiens, the First Consul 
gravely compared, in the Moniteur, the attitude ‘of the English with 
that of the French Press. 

‘‘ If we compare,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the wise and measured tone of 
French writers with the disgusting and ill disposed tone of the majority 
of English news-sheets, we recognize that one Press expresses the feel- 
ings of a people desiring and anxious for peace, while the other seconds 
a party hostile to the peace of the world and to the most simple 
agreements.”’ 

This was rather good, considering that the French Press was 
muzzled, domesticated, or suppressed. 


On August 8th, the Peace of Amiens having been signed on 
March 25th, 1802, Napoleon, in the Moniteur, took to task the Times 
in the style of a veritable diplomatic note :— 

‘The Times, which is said to be under ministerial surveillance, 
indulges in perpetual invectives against France. Two of its four mortal 
pages are employed every day in monotonous calumny. Everything 
that imagination can paint as low, vile, and wicked is attributed to 
the French Government. What is its object? Who pays it? Eleven 
bishops, presided over by the atrocious Bishop of Arras, rebels to their 
country and to their church, are assembled in London. They print 
libels against the bishops of the French clergy, and they abuse the 
Government and the Pope because they (these latter) have re-established 
the peace of the gospel among forty millions of Christians. 

“‘ The Island of Jersey is full of brigands under sentence of death 
by our tribunals for crimes committed since peace was signed, for 
murder, robbery, and incendiarism.. The Treaty of Amiens stipulates 
that persons accused of crimes and murders should respectively .be 
handed over. At Jersey, on the contrary, they are welcomed. When 
it pleases them they cross on board fishing-boats, land on our coasts, 
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murder the most wealthy landowners, and set fire to their wheat-ricks 
and barns. Georges wears openly in London the red cordon awarded 
to him for the infernal machine which destroyed a quarter of Paris 
and caused the death of thirty women, children, and peaceable citizens. 
This special protection—is it not calculated to make him think that 
if he had succeeded he would have been given the Order of the Garter ? 

‘* When two great nations make peace, is it in order to foster 
troubles reciprocally ? 

‘* Does the liberty of the Press in a country extend to the power 
of saying of a nation friendly and recently reconciled what should 
hardly be said of a Government against which there is a state of war 
to the death ? 

‘* Richelieu, under Louis XIII., is said to have aided the Revolu- 
tion in England and to have contributed to bringing Charles I. to 
the scaffold. M. de Choiseul, and, after him, the Ministers of Louis 
XVI., without doubt, incited the American insurrection. The English 
Ministry (of the day) knew very well how to avenge itself. It incited 
the massacres of September and influenced in more than one way the 
movement that caused the death of Louis XVI. on the scaffold, and 
destroyed and burnt our chief manufacturing towns—Lyons, etc. This 
series of movements and influences, that have been so injurious to 
both States during so many centuries, is, then, still to continue? 
Would it not be more reasonable and more in accordance with the 
results of experience that we should influence each other by good 
commercial relations, by reciprocally controlling and protecting com- 
merce, by preventing the coinage of false money, and by refusing 
criminals a refuge? ’”’ 

The Note ends with the assertion that either a friendly Government 
should comply with the French demands in respect to the control of 
the Press and the extradition of criminals (probably considered by 
the British Government political offenders), or there are no longer 
any means for repressing assassination and calumny, and for protecting 
social order in Europe. 

These perpetual Press recriminations, of which the above extract 
is only a sample, seem to an Englishman beneath the dignity of the 
First Consul of the French Republic and of the victor of Marengo. 
But they were presumably appreciated in France, for their author was 
soon afterwards Emperor. 

When the Peace of Amiens came to an untimely end in 1803, on 
the First Consul telling the British Ambassador, in public, that he 
would rather see the English on the heights of Montmartre than at 
Malta, the Moniteur had some caustic articles on the situation, in the 
style of the following extract from an article in its issue of May 24th, 
1803 :— 

‘‘The English Government must have thought that France was 
a province of India and that we had neither the means to make known 
our reasons, nor to defend our just rights against an unjust aggression.”’ 

The last contribution of Napoleon, as First Consul, to the Moniteur 
was a brief Note on the intervention of Russia in the affair of the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien (March 21st, 1804). It was a some- 
what feeble protest, and was signed by Talleyrand. 
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Napoleon as Emperor, while taking the same searching interest in 
the Moniteur as before, and continuing to be its director and virtual 
chief editor,! was unable to collaborate in its production to the same 
extent as formerly, partly on account of his Court duties and partly 
by reason of his constant wars. Copies used to be sent from time to 
time to the heads of corps d’armée for distribution among the troops, 
to be read aloud by the light of the camp fires. 

At St. Helena, Napoleon often referred, always with satisfaction, 
to his acquisition and control of the Moniteur. He had made of it, 
he said, the soul and the strength of his Government, as well as his 
means of communication with public opinion at home and abroad. 

‘Should it happen that a high public functionary committed 
some grave fault, three State Councillors made me a report. I had 
only to write envoyéz pour faire exécuter les lois de l’Empire, and, the 
result published, public opinion did justice to it. These were the 
most redoubtable and the most terrible of my tribunals. Should there 
be questions of great political combinations abroad, or of some delicate 
points of diplomacy, an indirect reference in the Moniteur attracted 
immediately universal attention, and formed the subject of discussion 
everywhere. It was the mot d’ordre for the partisans of the Govern- 
ment, and at the same time an appeal to opinion for all. 

‘*The Moniteur has been accused, on account of its trenchant 
notes, of too great violence against the enemy; but before condemning 
it, one should take into account the good effect produced by these 
notes, sometimes torturing the enemy with uneasiness, and again 
striking with terror a doubtful Government; a touch of the whip to 
those who marched with us, the confidence and boldness with which 
they inspired our soldiers. 

‘* There is not a word (in the Monitewr) that I have had to efface. 
On the contrary, it will remain infallibly my justification, whenever 
such justification may be needed.”’ 

Of the many examples collated by M. Périvier of Napoleon’s direct 
and constant intervention in the editorial management of the Moniteur 
and of his occasional contributions to the Press during the Empire, 
two incidents may be quoted. The first was the appearance of a 
very remarkable menace, certainly inspired and most probably dictated 
by the Emperor in 1804, only about four months after his assumption 
of the Imperial dignity. The occasion of it was a certain unrest in 
the capital caused by the execution of the Duke d’Enghien and the 
trial of Moreau. It took the form of a letter to the Gazette de France, 
containing a distinct threat to the Parisians, clothed in a classical 
allusion to the ingratitude of the inhabitants of Rome towards the 
Emperors Diocletian and Maximilian, after their brilliant victories which 
caused these princes to leave Rome and establish their capitals else- 
where, and the Emperor Constantine to follow their example. The 
letter ended with this significant sentence: ‘‘ May these examples serve 
as a lesson to posterity.”’ 


1M. Périvier remarks : ‘‘ His vigilance never slackened. Nothing turned him 
from his daily task (scrutinizing the Moniteur), neither victory nor defeat.” 
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The Emperor seldom wrote (except to his own family circle). 
Everything was dictated. When he did write, only those accustomed 
to the task, such as Maret, could decipher his writing. 

Among the extant autographic manuscripts is an editorial note, 
particularly illegible to the uninitiated, written for the Moniteur and 
sent to Maret (who was probably in bed) at two o’clock on the morning 
of April 20th, 1811 :— 


‘*a Maret,— 

“Sil en est temps faites supprimer la relation anglaise relative 
a l’affaire de——et la dépéche de duc de ainsi que l’article anglais sur 
la guerre de Russie, plus les dépéches anglaisés relatives a Napoléon.”’ 

As the words in this note are joined together without commas, 
the exact matters referred to have been left undesignated. Maret, of 
course, would know intuitively, as he must have been engaged in 
editing the copy referred to, with the Emperor, only shortly before. 





NAPOLEON’S ONE JOURNALISTIC FAILURE. 


In the course of the year 1802 Napoleon had two very original 
ideas, which he put into practice with opposite results. 

Quite early in the year he started a newspaper, which was to be 
entirely under his control, edited in his own study at the Tuileries. 
It was called the Bulletin de Paris, and Napoleon’s intention was that 
it should be concerned more with personal than with political affairs. 
It began as a bi-weekly, in the month of May, and was a dead failure. 
By October it had neither subscribers nor buyers. His journalistic 
friend, Regnault St. Jean d’Angély, was the editor; but now Napoleon 
applied in despair to a journalist of talent named Fiévés. M. Fiévés 
replied as follows: ‘‘ Nothing seems to me less useful than a semi- 
official newspaper, which is not out a month before everyone knows 
who owns it, and for what purpose and for whom it is done. Then 
it is read less for forming opinion than to know what the Government 
want the public to think. When the public see the Government trying 
to form opinion from day to day, they resent it, and it usually has 
the opposite effect to what is intended. Why insist on continuing the 
Bulletin de Paris? Why not let it die?” 

That is what the First Consul decided. The Moniteur alone should 
be his official organ. 

Napoleon’s second original idea was much more successful. This 
was to make M. Fiévés his ‘‘ Free Press.’’ For eleven years Fiévés 
wrote regularly to Napoleon. The essence of the contract was that 
he should write freely on political affairs and acts of State exactly 
as if he were writing for a free Press. His remuneration was a 
thousand francs a month (about £480 a year). He had, of course, 
his ordinary journalistic work as well. He was editor of the Journal 
de l’Empire until its final confiscation, when he became one of the 
sixteen shareholders. 

At St. Helena, Napoleon, rather tardily, admitted the advantages of 
—indeed, the necessity for—a free Press in the 19th century. He said 
that he had had to reform society and re-establish order after the 
Revolution ; but if his son reigned it would have to be with a free Press. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF BOULOGNE AS 
A MILITARY MEDICAL BASE. 
By Lieut.-CoLoneL Guy N. STEPHEN, R.A.M.C. (T.C.). 
(Continued from page 48.) 





NOTE. 
In the first part of this article it was shown :— 

(i) That Boulogne is the chief town of a former ‘‘ county” 
in close touch, sometimes friendly, sometimes otherwise, 
with England from Roman times onwards. 

(ii) That it has often been the centre of great military camps, 
but, owing to its physical characteristics, is a difficult 
place to use as a medical base. 

(iii) That its recent history falls naturally into five phases, of 
which the first began with the disembarkation of troops 
in August, 1914, and ended by the evacuation of the town 
on the early reverses in Flanders. 


\ 





REOCCUPATION OF BOULOGNE. 


THE opening of the second phase, whose progress at first was some- 
what faltering, was brought about by the fact that about the beginning 
of October the enemy stream, first arrested near Meaux, then swept 
northwards again and finally dammed on the Aisne, began to show 
signs of overflowing westwards towards the coast. 

Consequently the British moved round westwards likewise, and 
on October 6th engaged the enemy forces at Meteren. It was quite 
a small battle in itself, chiefly a cavalry engagement, but its results 
were of much importance. The Germans had to retreat some eight 
miles east on to the high ground which for the next eighteen months 
was destined to be the German front so far as the British Army 
was concerned (namely, the line from Ypres to just below Bethune) ; 
and a screen between the enemy and the Channel was established. 

Though the wounded from this battle were sent to Rouen, Boulogne 
was again clearly utilizable as a base, and a few days later—on 
October 12th—there arrived at it from Versailles No. 7 Stationary 
Hospital. 








1 This arrived under Lieut.-Colonel W. F. Berryman, who was succeeded shortly 
afterwards by his second-in-command, Major F. Kiddle. It had previously had 
an adventurous career. Landing at Boulogne, it was pushed up in front of the 
advanced base (Amiens) as high as St. Quentin, and narrowly escaped capture 
during the retreat. Its opposite number, No. 7 General, opened up at Amiens, 
and though it got away its patients it had to leave its equipment. Much of this, 
including the hospital flag, was recovered on reoccupation of the town. It had 
meantime been hidden by the nuns in whose convent the hospital had its head- 
quarters. All the other hospitals that landed in August, 1914, remained at the 
main bases well to the south of Paris. 
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This took up its quarters at once in a newly-built but still 
unfurnished hotel on the sea-front overlooking the port on the northern 
side, but did not open up forthwith. Its instructions on leaving 
Versailles had been to stand by on arrival at Boulogne until further 
orders; moreover, its arrival did not in any case necessarily connote 
the opening up of Boulogne as a medical base; a stationary hospital 
was certain to be required for local troops. Of the latter there were 
so far none, nor had any of the ordinary machinery of a base been 
established; so this hospital at first had to provision itself by local 
purchases out of its imprest account. 

Two days later, on October 14th, there landed in the early morning 
from England Colonel Bruce Moreland Skinner, A.M.S., who had been 
sent out by the War Office to take medical charge of the town. He 
was accompanied by a D.A.D.M.S. and an E.M.O., as also by the 
personnel of another stationary hospital—No. 13 Stationary Hospital. 
Their ship had arrived the previous afternoon, but the officer who 
had been commandant of Boulogne in the earlier phase had now 
returned, and was unwilling that the party should land; he thought 
it must be intended for Havre, and by the time the question was 
settled it was too late to land the same evening. 

On landing Colonel Skinner at once endeavoured to take the 
steps necessary to arrange Boulogne as a medical base and evacuation 
port. For this purpose he wanted to open up No. 7 Stationary 
Hospital forthwith, and to open up No. 13 Stationary in a warehouse 
on the landing stage, so as to be able to transfer patients from ambu- 
lance trains to hospital or on to hospital ship without a further journey. 
Gunfire in the direction of the Belgian frontier was clearly audible, 
so he regarded the matter as pressing. The Commandant, however, 
did not think that the fighting would result in wounded being sent 
to Boulogne; they would be sent as before on to Rouen. Conse- 
quently he did not deem it necessary either for No. 7 Stationary 
Hospital to get ready or to devote the landing warehouse in question 
to hospital purposes, or to allow Colonel Skinner to secure from the 
local authorities certain other sites that he deemed suitable for hospitals. 

Colonel Skinner was therefore for the moment successful only in 
one point. The Red Cross ambulances, which have been mentioned, 
had grown tired of doing nothing and were just on the point of moving 
away. Colonel Skinner managed to persuade them to remain, and in 
the event this success proved of the greatest value. 

The same evening all doubt as to what the future held was removed 
by the arrival of an officer on the staff of the Adjutant-General, who 
authorized the immediate opening up of No. 7 Stationary and the 
taking of all the steps previously suggested by Colonel Skinner. 
After this things began to move very rapidly despite the immense 
amount of work that had to be done. For instance, No. 7 Stationary, 
though in a good building, was in premises unprovided with light, 
and neither its kitchen nor its lift communicating between its seven 
floors was in working order. It was also short of beds, and could 
not get permission to draw them from the Ordnance Store. They 
could be borrowed, the Commandant thought, from other medical 
units which had now arrived. 
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One of these, No. 13 General Hospital,! disembarked on October 
16th and began to instal itself at the Casino as rapidly as was con- 
sistent with the fact that a large party of French hospital attendants 
was temporarily located in it. 

The other new unit, No. 11 General Hospital, arrived on the 
night of October 15th-16th, but remained on the train until a site 
could be secured for it. The Jesuits’ College, used by No. 2 Stationary 
Hospital in the earlier phase, suggested itself for the purpose, but 
apart from its being too far away to be thoroughly suitable to the 
immediate circumstances, the French had just begun to house therein 
young men belonging to the 1915 class of recruits. There were also 
difficulties in respect of some other sites examined, so, as other work 
was demanding immediate attention, the question of a site for No. 11 
General Hospital had to be left in abeyance for the moment. 

The net result, therefore, by the afternoon of the 16th, was that 
some 800 beds were in sight, and between 200 and 300 were already 
practically utilizable if necessary. Furthermore, both hospitals were 
in well-built premises within a stone’s throw of one another, on a 
good road, and not distant from the station and landing stage more 
than 1,200 yards. 

For his third hospital, No. 13 Stationary, the one he intended 
to use as a reception and distributing centre, Colonel Skinner also 
had a very appropriate site—a warehouse on the landing stage—but 
no part of it was yet ready for actual use. 

It had been used for years as a sugar depét, and therefore stood 
in need of an immense amount of cleaning, and the general work 
of dividing up its floor space into wards and providing an operating 
theatre and sanitary annexes was being impeded by its simultaneous 
use as a dumping ground for men belonging to various odd units. 

Consequently there was a gap in the arrangements from the 
point of view of embarkation work, and an ample suggestion of its 
possible evils was supplied the same morning by the arrival of a 
telegram announcing that an ambulance train with orders to offload 
at Boulogne had already left the front. 





1No. 13 General Hospital, originally intended for Ostend, arrived under com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Luther, and No. 11 General, which came up from 
the south, under that of Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Starr. The Casino assigned to 
No. 13 occupies the site of a bathing establishment built by a speculator just 
before the French Revolution. Peace had then been recently declared between 
England and France; the English began to flock into the town, and it was hoped 
to make it a fashionable bathing resort. Opposite the Casino are the remains of 
the sea-gate of a fort which stood on the cliff above and which was still held 
by the English after they had given up the town in 1550. They were driven out 
eventually, partly through its communication by sea being cut off, partly by a 
French force which drove trenches nearly up to its walls from Wimille. On this 
same part of the down are some cart tracks which represent the old Roman road 
from Bononia northwards; also the site of the signalling station by which was 
commanded the fleet of vessels collected for the invasion of England in 1804; and 
of the official headquarters of Napoleon the Great. In the part of the town edging 
this down are the sites of the Fort-en-Bois and the Fort Rouge, both built in 
os Paa with English wars. The former was burnt on one occasion by a landing 
party. 
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Fortunately, however, it was not a gap which had been over- 
looked, and an arrangement by which its effect would be neutralized 
had been already made. The previous evening there had arrived a 
notification that hospital ships would begin coming to Boulogne 
within a few hours, and, foreseeing that his landing stage hospital 
could not do effective work for some days, Colonel Skinner arranged 
that the first to arrive should be moored alongside the quay. Thus 
placed, it would serve temporarily as a train unloading and reception 
centre, both for cases that were to be detained in Boulogne, and for 
those that were to be sent over to England by the next ship arriving. 
The ambulance trains as they arrived were to be run out on to the 
landing-stage wharf, so as to keep the central station free, and a 
stretcher party from No. 13 General Hospital was to unload from 
train to ship, and a similar party from No. 7 Stationary Hospital 
was to transfer to the ambulance cars any cases that were to be moved 
to the hospitals. 

In the event this plan was not carried out in its entirety. A well- 
equipped hospital ship of considerable size (the ‘‘ St. Patrick ’’) came 
into port about seven a.m. on the morning of the 16th, and two 
smaller vessels, the ‘‘ Munich’ and the ‘‘ Copenhagen,’’ had also 
arrived well before the first ambulance train was signalled, viz., about 
3-30 in the afternoon. Consequently Colonel Skinner determined to 
vary his plan of operations. There seemed for the moment to be no 
lack of hospital ships, while his shore beds were still relatively few. 
It was true that a great many more were rapidly preparing, but the 
number of cases that might arrive was an unknown quantity, and 
there might be a hitch in the arrival of hospital ships. 

Consequently, it was better for the moment to utilize the latter 
to the fullest extent possible, and keep in reserve such shore beds as 
were actually ready. Within a day or two all those in sight would 
be ready also, and in addition a camp for the very light cases could 
be arranged. 

This, therefore, was the plan adopted when No. 6 Ambulance 
Train arrived about four p.m., and was shortly afterwards followed 
by three others, No. 3, No. 4, and No. 7. The patients from No. 6, 
and part of those from No. 3, were off-loaded on to the ‘‘ St. Patrick,”’ 
which sailed the same evening, and the ‘‘ Copenhagen ’’ left at mid- 
night after embarking the remainder of the patients from No. 3 and 
the sitting-up cases from No. 4. The lying-down cases of the latter 
train, as also those of No. 7, were left in the train alongside the 
‘* Munich ’’? for early embarkation the next morning. 

The task of getting the patients on board the ‘‘ Copenhagen ”’ 
after nightfall had proved by no means too easy. The quay was 
very badly lighted, and as there were as yet no military police, the 
difficulties had been aggravated by crowds attracted by these first 
embarkations. The ‘‘ Copenhagen”? and the ‘‘ Munich’’ arrived 
without medical officers of their own, so an R.A.M.C. officer, with 
an orderly, was placed on board each of them. : 


1 This vessel was rechristened the “ St. Denis.” Nearly all the boats perma- 
nently used as Boulogne hospital ships belonged originally to one or other of the 
cross-Channel passenger services, including the Holyhead—Dublin Line. 
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The following morning, October 17th, Colonel Skinner succeeded 
in obtaining permission to use the Imperial Hotel1 as a hospital, and 
No. 11 General began to open up therein forthwith, thus raising the 
number of closely adjacent hospitals to three, and the number of beds 
in sight to over 1,200. There also arrived two other hospital ships, 
the ‘‘St. David’’ and the ‘‘St. Andrew,’’ but in respect of hospital 
trains there was a complete pause. There were telegrams warning 
Boulogne to expect them, but all day long they failed to appear. 


Meanwhile there were pouring northwards through the station 
trains laden with troops from the Aisne for the new front, and in the 
afternoon news came of an accident to a south-bound train some eight 
miles north of the town. Ambulance cars and medical officers were 
sent out to afford help. In the event, only rolling stock proved to 
be injured. The traffic congestion this accident suggested sufficed to 
explain the failure of hospital trains to arrive. However, about 9.30 
p.m. a hospital train did at length come in, and, after picking out 
a few cases for treatment at Boulogne, the rest—some 340 in number— 
were loaded on the two hospital ships already mentioned as waiting 


in the port. 

This work was not yet complete when news of another accident, . 
much at the same spot as the previous one, reached the town. Medical 
officers and cars were again sent out, and these found plenty of work 
awaiting them. Over 100 persons were injured, and as no other 
course seemed practicable, they had to be taken to No. 7 Stationary 
and No. 13 General Hospitals. It was a curious circumstance that 
the carefully economized beds in these hospitals should eventually 
have been used for the first time not for wounded British soldiers but 
for accidentally injured Belgian civilians; for the train to which the 
accident occurred was one conveying Belgian refugees from the towns 
above Dunkirk. 

Early this same day the D.M.S. of the Expeditionary Force ? 
visited the town, and, after approving the arrangements already made, 
inspected at Wimereux some possible sites for other hospitals. He 
also confirmed a statement made to Colonel Skinner? the previous day 
by the Adjutant-General, namely, that the original medical staff of 
the Boulogne base was to return. This staff arrived shortly after- 
wards, and the following morning Colonel Skinner, his formal orders 
having reached him, handed over to Colonel Lynden Bell and left 
with his staff to take up work as A.D.M.S., Rouen. 





1This hotel, towards the end of the Crimean War, was the scene of a great 
banquet given in honour of H.M. Queen Victoria. On its termination Her 
Majesty, accompanied by the Third Napoleon, reviewed French troops drawn up 
on the sands, opposite the hotel, at low water. 

2 This officer, Sir Percy Woodhouse, now K.C.M.G., K.C.B., became D.M.S., 
L. of C., when Sir Arthur Sloggett, then D.G.A.M.S., arrived to take command 
as D.G.M.S. British Forces in France, and Chief Commissioner of the British 
Red Cross Society and Order of St. John. 

_5Colonel Skinner, during his command at Rouen, started the first medical 
Society organized among B.E.F. officers. Afterwards he became D.D.M.S. Third 
Corps, and then D.M.S. Fifth Army. 
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THE First BATTLE OF YPRES. 


A couple of days later the Germans made a heavy attack on the 
upper end of the newly-formed British front, and thus initiated the 
First Battle of Ypres. It was destined to last three weeks, and during 
the whole of that time Boulogne continued to develop rapidly in all 
directions. By October 21st, No. 13 Stationary Hospital, afterwards 
to become celebrated as the Sugar Store Hospital, was in a position 
to grapple with its appointed task of acting as a reception and dis- 
tributing centre. Several other hospitals arrived, and shortly after- 
wards began to assist in the general work. They included both 
Army and British Red Cross units, among the former being No. 14 
General and No. 14 Stationary Hospitals... Both arrived on ‘the 19th, 
and, after being encamped for two or three days on the downs above 
the town, opened up at Wimereux, the former at the Casino and 
Hdétel Splendide, and the latter at another hotel on the Wimereux 
sea-front, some 300 or 400 yards away from its senior partner. They 
were still moving in on the 23rd when their first patients arrived. 

On the same day also began to work at the Hétel Christol the 
Allied Field Forces Hospital, nominally a Red Cross unit. This 
had arrived about a week previously, but had been advised by Colonel 
Skinner to stand by until it could secure this hotel. Owing to its 
very convenient situation, he had been very desirous to get “the use 
of this hotel for a stationary hospital, but its owners were not very 
willing to let it for hospital purposes, and, the Base Commandant did 
not think it necessary to overcome their objections. 

For three smaller Red Cross units, the Anglo-American Hospital, 
the Lady Norman Hospital, and the Women’s Military Hospital, 
which arrived during the first ten days or so of the batile, quarters 
were found at Wimereux. The latter was a unit which, under another 
name (the Anglo-Franco-Belge Hospital),? had previously been estab- 
lished in Paris in the Champs-Elysées, where it had done some excellent 
work after the Battle of the Marne. Another arrival about the end 
of the first week was the Australian Voluntary Hospital,’ which had 
already gained experience at St. Nazaire. Quarters were found for it 
in a hotel adjoining the golf-course on the way from Wimereux to 
Ambleteuse. 

These various arrivals brought up to ten the number of hospitals 
rapidly completing their arrangements, and the number of beds well 
in sight and for the most part already utilizable to about 3,000. It 
was true that the sites of the Wimereux group were rather far afield, 
but otherwise there seemed many points in their favour; the road to 


1No. 14 Stationary Hospital arrived and remained for about three vears under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel C. R. Evans, who had previously ‘been doing 
typhoid work in India. No. 14 General had a rapid succession of Commanding 
Officers, one of whom was Lieut.-Colonel T. H. J. C. Goodwin, now Lieut.- 
General and head of the Army Medical Department. 

2The organizers and controllers of this hospital were Drs. Garrett Anderson 
and Flora Murray. 

3This unit, initiated by Lady Dudley, arrived under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel L’Estrange Eames, of the Australian Medical Service. It had previously 
done some work down south. 
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them was excellent, they presented no difficulties in the matter of 
lighting, water supply and sanitary arrangements, and, as soon as 
their ordinary furniture had been moved out, hospital beds could be 
put in and work started, practically speaking, forthwith. In addition, 
the needs of the patients whom it might be especially desirable not 
to move to any considerable distance could be considered to be fairly 
well met by the beds already available in the five hospitals, small 
and large, closely adjacent to the port. 

The position, therefore, of Boulogne in the matter of hospital 
accommodation seemed satisfactory by the time this First Battle of 
Ypres was at its height; and a little later, namely, just at the begin- 
ning of November, it was further strengthened by the return of No. 2 
Stationary Hospital and the arrival of the personnel of the Meerut 
Hospital. 

The latter, an Indian unit, came up from Marseilles, where the 
Indian contingent had now begun to land, and being given the Jesuits’ 
College, now released by the French, at once began to prepare for 
the reception of Indian sick and wounded. Quarters were found for 
Na. 2 Stationary Hospital in a school outside the village of Outreau,? 
on the downs opposite to those on which it had begun to work in 
August, as already stated, when the first disembarkation was in progress. - 

Other developments during the first fortnight or so were the 
establishment at the landing stage station of a store for the refitting 
of ambulance trains and the starting of a real convalescent~ camp.° 
The latter duty was assigned to No. 1 Convalescent Depdt, which had 
already been at work at St. Nazaire. It was given some ground near 
the Jesuits’ College, on which some tenis to fulfil a like purpose had 
previously been pitched by the personnel of No. 13 Stationary Hospital, 
while its own premises were in the process of preparation. Close 
by there was also started a Convalescent Depdt for Indian soldiers. 

Finally, to complete the tale of the arrival of units requiring to 
be housed, should be mentioned No. 1 V.A.D. Detachment, consisting 
of sixteen ladies* and several male orderlies. It arrived on October 
21st, and while the question of where it should establish itself was 
being decided, its personnel gave valuable assistance to No. 7 Stationary 
Hospital. The latter having been the first to arrive, and having had 
to open up before it was really ready, was for a time almost overwhelmed 
with work. 


1This unit arrived under command of Lieut.-Colonel Wall, I.M.S. Eventually 
it got its premises into first-class order, but initially it had great difficulties, partly 
owing to the character of the site, because many of its native Indian personnel 
had little experience of the sort of work required, and were in a totally novel 
environment. Among other details there had to be provided a separate cemetery 
to meet the needs created by various Indian caste scruples. It included a means 
of destroying bodies by fire. 

2 Close by is the site of a fort whose garrison in 1547 played an important part 
in the endeavours of the French to regain Boulogne. 

3 The officers in charge of this camp were Captain J. H. Campbell (now Major, 
D.S.O.) and Lieutenant Redwood, formerly a quartermaster of the Berkshires. 

4The C.O. of this unit was Mrs. thy whose second-in-command, Miss 


Rachel Crowdy, remained in Boulogne until the end of the war, and became 
commandant of the whole of the V-A:D.s in France. 
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While all these arrivals were in progress, stimulus towards activity 
on their part had been anything but jacking. After the pause that 
has been mentioned as having occurred on October 17th, ambulance 
trains began to arrive again every day, and with increasing frequency 
as soon as the Battle of Ypres had commenced. 

Eleven trains were now engaged in the work of clearing the 
front, and though not all of them had orders to end their journey 
at Boulogne and return forthwith, they all helped to increase the work 
of this base. 

The general plan followed by Colonel Lynden Bell in dealing 
with them was much the same as that which his predecessor, Colonel 
Skinner, had in view. 

Each train, on its arrival at the Central Station, where train 
administrative headquarters had now been established by the officer 
in charge, was shunted to the end of the landing stage station and 
there handled opposite the Sugar Store Hospital by the Embarkation 
Medical Officer and his staff.? 

Here it occasionally happened that only the more serious cases 
were taken off the train, which then was backed once more into the 
Central Station to leave for Rouen. This, however, was only when 
the line was known to be sufficiently clear for a rapid run, and when 
all accommodation at Boulogne was pretty fully absorbed. 

The general rule was to off-load all trains completely, first the 
walking cases, then the stretcher cases. The former were shepherded 
into the reception hall of the Sugar Store Hospital at the back of the 
station, and the latter either loaded straight on to the ambulance cars 
for distribution to the various hospitals, or carried straight on to a 
hospital ship, if there were one in port. 

The general idea was that all cases not likely to recover within 
three weeks should be sent to England forthwith, but of course there 
were many patients among both stretcher and walking cases who were 
not for the moment fit for any further journey, and were consequently 
sent to the local hospitals. There were some, indeed, unfit to bear 
even a short ambulance drive, and for these there was an emergency 
ward at the Sugar Store Hospital. Of the walking cases entering 
the reception room of this place many were sent on board ship as 
soon as their wounds had been re-dressed, and some, if nothing more 
than quite simple dressings were required, were sent up to the tents 
prepared for convalescent patients. 

It was calculated that in these various fashions the patients from 
all trains as each arrived would be disposed of completely in a very 
short period, but not always did this prove to be possible. 

The trains arrived with frequency, and emptying them was a 
matter of difficulty. Not only was the platform much shorter than 
the trains, but the trains themselves, regarded as hospital trains, were 





1 These two officers were respectively Major G. A. Moore and Major J. J. W. 
Prescott. The former eventually became D.D.M.S. of a Corps. In January, 1916, 
the headquarters were removed to Abbeville. While at Boulogne they consisted 
of a subdivided luggage van standing in a siding. Before a to Boulogne 
they had been at Villeneuve-St. George, just outside Paris, and before this at 
Amiens. The first trains were got together by Major Moore when working as an 
officer on the staff of the A.D.M.S. Advanced Base, Colonel Barefoot. 
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all of an extemporized variety. One or two, it is true, consisted 
almost entirely of luggage trucks with racks for the holding of stretchers 
on the French or Brechot principle, and with wide doors. These were 
easy to empty, but the majority of the trains were composite; that 
is to say, made up partly of passenger and sleeping cars, partly of 
trucks with a dining car perhaps for administrative quarters, and, 
though the former had been made more or less comfortable for patients, 
they did not lend themselves to rapid unloading.1 This unloading 
was done in the first instance by stretcher parties supplied by different 
units, but as these themselves began.to get very busy, stretcher bearer 
parties had to be made up of ordinary soldiers who for one reason and 
another were present in the town. 

At the end of the first week in November there was a further 
change, the stretcher-bearing work being handed over to a party of 
about a hundred St. John Ambulance men from the north of 
England. They were strong, powerful men, chiefly from Newcastle, 
who had been selected and well trained for work of this order. They 
did it magnificently, but, nevertheless, there continued to be moments 
when the original plan could not be carried out in its entirety, and 
when small groups of loaded stretchers had to be left for the moment 
in the open.? The reception hall of the Sugar Factory Hospital was 
relatively small; the available ambulances, though they increased 
rapidly after the arrival of the headquarters of the Red Cross Society 
from Paris in the last week of October, were not very numerots, and 
the trains had to be emptied as rapidly as possible in order to get 
them out of the way. 

It was also not alone the unloading of ambulance trains that had 
to be considered; there was also the loading of hospital ships, some 
in the Bassin Loubet,*? though mostly at the landing stage.’ 

The task would have been sufficiently difficult if the medical 
authorities had had the whole of this landing stage to themselves, 
but this was by no means the case. It continued to be used by the 
ordinary cross-Channel steamers and also by a proportion of the 
expresses which had formerly run straight up to this station, and soon 








1All these trains were eventually replaced by specially-built ambulance trains. 
The first of these was landed towards the end of October, 1914, but, being found to 
require modifications, was not used until the middle of November. The earliest 
specially-built ambulance trains were always easier to load and unload than the 
French composite trains, but in some other respects were less adapted to the work 
required. 

2This fact was the starting point of a curious confusion of thought. Calais 
at this time was in the hands of the Belgians, and, being full of refugees, was 
in a great state of confusion. A special correspondent of a leading daily paper 
who had just visited it, passed through Boulogne and wrote a description which 
suggested that the Boulogne streets were full of wounded without any accommoda- 
tion. He subsequently explained the error. 

3The Bassin Loubet ceased to be used for evacuation purposes when the First 
Battle of Ypres was at an end. The vessels using it were Cape and Transatlantic 
liners which were transferred to the Mediterranean hospital ship service or returned 
to the Havre—Southampton route. Several of these were subsequently submarined. 

‘This landing stage is part of a jetty built in 1838 to enable steam packet 
Passengers to land at low water. The previous landing stage was in front of the 
H6tel Folkestone, where the steps are still visible. 
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began to do so again. These cross-Channel boats, though nominally 
passenger boats, also brought a great deal of merchandise which had 
to be got rid of in one way and another. It was a very bad arrange- 
ment, but the local shipping agents persuaded the local authorities 
not to put an entire stop to their work. The net result was that, 
during the whole of the First Battle of Ypres and for some time after- 
wards, this landing stage wharf presented a most remarkable sight. 
Always crowded with trains and dumped merchandise, passage along 
it was often almost impossible owing to the numbers of lorries, horse- 
drawn vehicles, motor cars, ambulances and foot-passengers trying 
to get up to the station or away from it. Looking back it seems a 
marvel how the medical part of the work ever got on at all. Yet 
get on it did, and on the whole very smoothly, some 25,000 patients 
being definitely admitted to the Boulogne hospitals during the period 
in question, and a very much larger number of men being handled 
on the quay in other ways. 

Just when the rush was at its height, namely, on October 27th, 
there arrived from England Sir Arthur Sloggett, the Director-General, 
A.M.S., who made Boulogne for a short time his headquarters,! and 
began his official work within three minutes of landing. An ambu- 
lance train had just come in, and he spent the first hour of what was 
to be a three and a half years’ stay in France in climbing in and 
out of its carriages. He arrived at what was in many respects a 
crucial moment in the affairs of the medical department, and in time 
io settle a large number of outstanding questions, including the 
relations of the British Red Cross Society to the Army, and the 
position to be accorded to a large number of civilians, chiefly ladies, 
who had reached Boulogne, some from Paris, some from Great Britain, 
and were pressing for employment. 

By the end of the second week in November the First Battle of 
Ypres was practically at an end. But, as many of the patients in 
the hospitals were now beginning to recover, the number to be shipped 
home hardly changed, despite a falling-off in the number of ambulance 
trains arriving. Consequently the landing stage wharf continued to 
be almost as crowded as previously, well into December, by which 
time it became possible to arrange for many trains to offload at the 
Central Station. 

This, in fact, became the habitual practice after Xmas, 1914, 
though trains were occasionally run up to the landing stage platform 
as late at February 2nd, 1915. By this time the heaps of merchandise 
had been arranged in orderly rows on each side of the wharf, but 
the available road space was still narrow, and there were brief repeti- 
tions of the scenes of earlier weeks, whenever the cross-Channel 
steamers arrived. These winter months were very wet, and no one 
who had occasion to visit the Sugar Store Hospital often will ever forget 
this wharf with its maze of moving and fixed obstructions, railway 








1 As his temporary headquarters Sir Arthur Sloggett used some rooms at the 
Hétel Dervaux. Among the small staff that he brought with him was -Lieut.- 
Colonel C. A. Burtchaell, afterwards Lieut.-General and D.G.M.S. British Armies 
ia France. 
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switches and lines, and its rough, rain-soaked surface. Why no one 
was killed thereon during this period is a mystery. 

Still less are they likely to forget the sight of the landing stage 
platform within the first hour or so after the arrival of a train, with 
its groups of men who had had their dressings replaced crowding 
round the station canteen. Injured though many of them were quite 
seriously, they were cheery even when first they tumbled out of the 
trains after a journey of at least six hours’ duration; and hardly less 
cheery, as a rule, were the stretcher cases likewise. The fact is, that 
even in these relatively uncomfortable ambulance coaches, these men, 
fresh from the battlefield and its exertions, used to fall asleep almost 
as soon as they were safely on board the train? 

After the middle of November the Boulogne hospitals began to 
have time to settle down and their medical staffs to consider in a 
more leisurely fashion the problems that the cases as a whole presented. 
Very few of the surgeons had previously been familiar with wounds 
such as those caused by-shell-fire, and to all the cases of gas gangrene 
and of trench foot, of which some examples began to be seen quite early, 
were entirely novel. 

Towards the end of the winter, after the battles of Festubert and 
Neuve Chapelle, there was a fresh rush of wounded. So, too, when 
the Second Battle of Ypres began in April. Never did the wards of 
any hospital present more pitiful sights than those to be seen in the 
Boulogne hospitals just after the beginning of this battle. It was on 
this occasion that the Germans first used gas, and, as this form of 
warfare had hitherto been entirely unknown, no protection against it 
had been provided. 

Consequently the wards of the Boulogne hospitals were full for 
a time of men who arrived within the first twelve hours or so of the 
first gas attack and were still half suffocating from the effects of chlorine 
poisoning. 

A little later, namely in June, the hospitals which had by now 
grown up at Etaples were budded off into an independent base, and 
this event brought to an end the second of the five phases into which 
the medical history of Boulogne has been, perhaps somewhat artificially, 
divided .? 

A good deal remains, however, to be said of this phase before 
it can be considered deemed to have been adequately considered even 
in bare outline. 

Not all the hospitals working within the area during its progress 
have yet been mentioned, and some that have been named disappeared 





1 All trains at this time reached Boulogne by the upper of the two half circles 
of lines mentioned in describing the topography of the area. After the extension 
of the British front down to the Somme, hospital trains began to reach Boulogne 
by the lower half circle likewise. 

2 Calais was likewise for a short time within the area of the Boulogne base. 
It did not become a British hospital centre until after establishment of the barge 
ambulance service in the summer of 1915, but meantime, thanks to the existence 
in the town of one or two small Red Cross units, and the arrivals at times of 
small groups of British soldiers, its affairs required some attention on the part of 
the A.D.M.S. Boulogne. Much the same remarks apply to Dunkirk. 
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before its conclusion. The Women’s Military Hospital broke up after 
a few weeks,! its premises at the Chateau Mauricien being turned into 
an annexe to No. 14 General Hospital, and used as a nurses’ sick 
bay. During its stay in Boulogne it had a larger staff than it 
required for its own purposes, so two of its junior members® acted. 
as reinforcements at the Sugar Store Hospital, and continued to act 
in this capacity for several months after their former comrades had 
left. 

Another unit to disappear was the Allied Field Forces Hospital, 
which closed down just after Christmas, 1914. There were also several 
other small Red Cross units which nominally belonged to the Boulogne 
base, but did not really play any part therein, and sooner or later 
disappeared altogether from its ken. An exception to this statement 
should be made in respect of the Duchess of Westminster’s Hospital ; 
this took up its headquarters a long way from the town, namely, at 
Le Touquet, twenty miles distant, and was kept regularly supplied 
with patients right through this period, though, on account of its 
distance, not in large numbers. 

One Indian unit, the Meerut, has already been mentioned; three 
others were also at work for a time within the area. One of these, 
the Lahore, arrived soon after the Meerut and established itself 
alongside of it at the Jesuits’ College, but moved before the winter 
was over to Montreuil. A second, the Secunderabad, was established 
for a time in a hotel] at Hardelot,3 on the sea shore six or seven miles 
south of Boulogne; while the Rawal Pindi unit opened up at 
Wimereux, and remained there until the spring. The two former 
were hospitals for Indian native troops, while the Rawal Pindi hospital 
was nominally for white troops belonging to the Indian establishment. 
Really, however, it received patients from all sources, it being already 
recognized that it was neither advantageous nor possible to keep white 
troops belonging to different contingents in watertight compartments 
when on the sick list. 

A certain amount of specialization of function also occurred in 
the Boulogne hospitals during this phase. In the first week or two 
no difference was made between German prisoner and other patients, 
but one night a German prisoner made a dangerous attack on a Sister 
going her rounds, while another killed himself in an endeavour to 
escape, and after this it became the practice to send most German 
prisoners to No. 2 Stationary Hospital. Similarly there were sent to 
No. 11 General Hospital all patients presenting marked features of 
a psychic kind, and the Sugar Store Hospital—No. 13 Stationary— 
established the germ of an eye clinic and throat department, sharing 
meanwhile the dental work that had been commenced at No. 13 
General. 





1QOn return to England the staff of this hospital was given full charge of the 
Endell Street Military Hospital. 

2Drs. Marjorie Blandy and Rose Jobson. 

3Close by are the remains of the castle of Hardelot, where were ratified by 
treaty the terms of peace reached between Henry VIII. and Francis I. at their 
meeting on the Field of Cloth of Gold, near Guisnes, at the northern. extremity 
of the county of Boulogne. Almost immediately afterwards a fresh war broke out, 
and led, in 1545, to the capture of the town of Boulogne by the English. 
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From the beginning of November, 1914, onwards, all cases -of 
infectious diseases were sent to No. 14 Stationary Hospital, which 
contrived the isolation of the different classes of case on somewhat 
ingenious lines. On the beach alongside it there were a number of 
bathing boxes and huts; these it arranged in rows and used as isola- 
tion wards for cases of zymotic disorder, while the wards in its main 
building it devoted to early, late, and semi-convalescent cases of 
enteric fever. 

After the first few weeks, indeed, this hospital was practically 
devoted entirely to isolation work. 

An equally radical change took place at No. 7 Stationary Hospital. 
At the beginning it took in all classes of case, and for a time contained 
simultaneously Belgian civilians, German prisoners, and British ‘‘ other 
ranks’’ and officers. At this time all the hospitals had beds for 
officers, and the Allied Field Forces Hospital specially held itself out 
for their reception. This: hospital, however, as already stated, ceased 
to exist about Christmas time, and meanwhile No. 7 had had to set 
aside:-more and more beds for these officer cases, as General Hospitals 
Nos. 13 and 11 ceased to receive them in November. Finally, in 
March, 1915, No. 7 Stationary definitely arranged itself as an officers’ 
hospital. By this time the demand for officers’ beds had grown, and 
ample accommodation for them nearer the port than Wimereux was 
required. Furthermore, though No. 7 Stationary had taken almost a 
lion’s share of the work, while the October—November battlé rush 
was in progress, it was really much better fitted for use as a kind 
of surgical nursing home than for general work, since almost the 
whole of its accommodation was broken up into quite small rooms. 

As for No. 13 General, whose accommodation in the Casino 
consisted entirely of large halls incapable of sub-division, it continued 
to share with the Sugar Store Hospital the functions of an emergency 
case hospital, while also devoting much of its time to the ordinary 
work of a base hospital. To a considerable extent No. 14 General 
also worked on the same lines, but thanks to its possession of a 
large hotel, as well as a Casino, as premises, and also to its being 
able to pitch tents in its neighbourhood, it was able to sub-divide 
its work very much better. 

Throughout all this second phase the housing of nursing staffs 
represented a question of considerable difficulty. _Commonly they 
were billeted out in hotels and private lodging houses. Stationary 
hospitals before the war were not supposed to require nurses, so No. 7 
Stationary Hospital began its work without them, but the Matron-in- 
Chief} came to Boulogne within a couple of days of the arrival of 
Colonel Skinner and promised to send nurses to this hospital. This 
she did within about a week, and thereafter sent them likewise to 
all the stationary hospitals in Boulogne. At first they were drawn 
from trained volunteer nurses of all sorts, but about Christmas time 
the situation was regulated, all the nurses still employed having joined 
one or other of the various bodies officially recognized as auxiliary 
components of the permanent army nursing service. Assistance in 


1 Miss Maud McCarthy. Now G.D.B.E. 
H 2 
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the matter of dressing of cases was also given by a number of young 
medical students who came out under the xgis of the Red Cross 
Society, but were subsequently sent home to complete their studies. 

In regard to medical officers, the Boulogne hospitals throughout 
all this period were on the whole quite well off. They began work 
with the full number to which they were entitled by the regulations, 
and the members of their staffs had been together a sufficient time 
to fit into their places. At this time the difficulties due to the base 
medical staffs having to reinforce the front, and being themselves 
reinforced by men without any of the experience of the kind required, 
had not begun. Furthermore, though the number of operations 
performed was large, it was not so large in proportion to the number 
of cases as it became later on when the immense difference between 
the needs of the surgery of disease and injury in civil life and of 
modern war wounds had grown to be better recognized. 

It may also be said that, in proportion to the size of the base 
at this time, the number of consultants was much larger than later 
on. But for these sundry circumstances it is probable that there would 
have been a breakdown during this phase, for the work was undoub- 
tedly extraordinarily heavy. During the whole period that the First 
Battle of Ypres lasted, the Boulogne hospitals were receiving new 
cases at about the rate of 1,200 a day, and this figure, collated with 
the average number of beds available throughout this period, meant 
that the hospitals, taken as a whole, were changing their population 
entirely about three times a week. What an enormous amount of 
work such a turnover represents only those well acquainted with 
hospital work can perhaps comprehend. 

Boulogne was destined to see plenty of other periods of high 
pressure, but it was not until the latter half of the year 1916 that 
the daily average number of patients it received during any prolonged 
period reached so high a figure as during these early days of its 
existence as a medical base. 

In dealing with very slight wounds, No. 1 Convalescent Depdt 
gave some assistance, providing itself for the purpose with visiting 
nurses, but closed down temporarily in the middle of December. 
What between heavy rain and the number of men constantly walking 
about within the confines of its area, the camp got hopelessly muddy, 
and it was impossible to get it right as long as the site was being 
used for its intended purpose.! Its whole surface required practically 
to be remade as well as provided with subsoil drainage. The officers 
in charge made a splendid struggle against adversity in the way of 
torrents of rain and the presence of a foot or two of loam overlying 
clay, but at length they were ordered to close down. It was, in fact, 





1 Seemingly there was nothing very modern in the difficulties experienced at 
this camp. Nearly 400 years previously an English force which was besieging 
Boulogne was encamped on much the same spot, and a “‘ horrible tempest of wind 
and rain”’ razed all the tents to the ground. A chronicler of the events of this 
siege, who, writing nearly a century later, seems to have based his statements 
on contemporaneous records, well described the soil as ‘‘ fat and slippery.” It is 
a phrase which will appeal to many of those who have taken part in the present 


War. 
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proposed to abandon the site altogether, but they obtained permission 
{to retain one hundred men, and within two months had drained and 
pathed the whole surface and also secured several huts as the nucleus 
of a permanent camp for 3,000 men. Whence they got the broken 
stone and brick by which this remarkable change was accomplished 
is a secret which has never been revealed. The other adjoining camp 
closed down somewhat earlier and was never reopened, the situation 
being too bleak for men from the tropics. 

The V.A.D. section which has been mentioned was eventually 
given quarters at the Central Station, and was usefully and very 
busily engaged during the whole of this phase. It had a kind of 
surgery at the front of the station and used several trucks at the back 
thereof as administrative quarters. Its chief work was to supply 
cocoa, sandwiches, and cigarettes to the occupants of the hospital 
trains detained in the Central Station, whether before moving on 
to the landing-stage wharf or before leaving for Rouen. It also helped 
in any wound-dressing work that the medical officers in charge of 
trains going on to Rouen considered desirable; and when the Central 
Station began to be used as an off-loading point, it extended its hospi- 
tality to the stretcher-bearer parties awaiting the arrival of trains. 
Likewise it assisted the nurses on the trains by acting as their agents 
for laundry work.! The activities of this V.A.D. group, which was 
the forerunner of many similar groups carrying on rest-station work 
elsewhere, are sufficiently evidenced by the fact that during the first 
five months it served out 80,000 meals of the character stated, while 
the two trained nurses did 1,500 dressings. It also secured from 
various sources and distributed to the occupants of trains and others 
aS Many as 40,000 magazines. 

While Boulogne was growing as a_ hospital base, it was also 
growing in other directions. From the beginning the various base 
units, such as the Army Service Corps and the Ordnance Corps, 
employed a large number of men, and very soon the Engineers began 
to develop and to employ labour on a large scale; hence the number 
of men for whom medical attendance had to be provided outside the 
hospitals soon became very large.? 





1In the early stages Boulogne hospitals had to depend on local labour for the 
washing of sheets, towels, etc. Later on an arrangement was made by which all 
sai — was done near Folkestone. They also received their milk supplies from 

ngland. 

2A camp for these men was started about this time on the sea extremity of 
the southern down; it was known as Henriville Camp, and eventually became a 
very large group of huts. It was not the first time this bluff had been used for a 
corresponding purpose. In 1804 the ‘‘ Left Camp ’”’ of Napoleon the Great’s army 
of invasion extended between Henriville and the village of Outreau. There were 
also troops here in 1855, though the principal training camp on this down at that 
time was beyond Outreau, near Ecquihen, near where No. 10 Convalescent 
Depét was established at the beginning of the fourth phase. This site in 1855 
proved very damp and was drained by cutting trenches, of which traces can still 
be seen beyond Le Portel. At this date a series of omnibuses used to bring into 
Boulogne men on leave for the day, just as they are brought in from the First 
Army Rest Camp at Ambleteuse at the present day. The Empress Eugénie used 
also to keep the camp supplied with materials for indoor games, such as draughts. 
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There was also work which, though it had little to do with individual 
hospitals, had a very great deal to do with the medical department, 
namely, sanitation. The officer in charge of this was detained at 
St. Nazaire for a short time after Colonel Lynden Bell returned to 
Boulogne, but got back with No. 2 Sanitary Section about the end 
of the third week in October. His first work was to make proper 
arrangements for the removal of latrine buckets from the various camps, 
and he did this through local contractors. As early as the beginning 
of November the treatment of lice and scabies became a problem, 
and necessitated the prompt institution of regular bathing parades 
and the disinfection of kits and blankets. The need for baths was 
met by making an arrangement for the use of a private bathing 
establishment in the Rue des Vieillards on the north side of the river, 
while on the south side he was able to secure the use of a small 
municipal bathing establishment close to the station. In order to put 
the limited accommodation to the fullest use, he had to make very 
careful arrangements as to the hours at which different bodies of men 
should attend, and, as there was some tendency among the officers 
in charge of these bodies of men to regard baths as a war-time luxury 
rather than as a necessity, he did not at first find it too easy to persuade 
all of them to spare their men for bathing parades at the right time. 

For disinfection of kits and blankets he was able to make arrange- 
ments with the town authorities. From a sanitary point of view the 
town was in some respects very backward, especially in the matter of 
drains, but its Hygiene Bureau was well arranged and included an 
excellent disinfecting station as well as a laboratory, and it placed both 
at the disposition of the British. Supervising the sanitation of billets 
was also a very heavy task, and when the winter was over active 
steps had to be taken to secure the removal of manure, etc., from 
yards connected with houses used as billeting quarters. A watch had 
also to be maintained for cases of infectious disease in houses still 
partly inhabited by civilians as well as soldiers. 

In fact, in one way and another the medical department had to 
work hand in hand with the municipal authorities in the management 
of the sanitation of the town, and in one part of the Bassin Loubet 
area it even arranged for the laying of drains by the Royal Engineers.* 

In February there was also started a base hygiene laboratory, 
to which were sent specimens of the water proposed for use at any of 
the outlying camps and whereat samples of rations were habitually 
examined. A physiological laboratory had been established as early 
as the beginning of November in part of the Casino, and began to 





1The Sanitary Officer at this time was Major Tyndale, C.M.G., who had 
previously been engaged in the same capacity at Devonport. He was succeeded 
by Captain M. du B. Fergusson, who had previously acted as his assistant. The 
sanitation of Boulogne before the war fell far below the standard of an English 
town, and at the beginning of the war the town lost by mobilization most of its 
sanitary staff, including its M.O.H. In fact, it lost all its medical men with the 
exception of five or six doctors, all over fifty years of age. A certain amount of 
assistance to the townspeople from British medical officers was therefore necessary. 
In addition the general medical needs of a large number of British civilian canteen 
workers had to be met. |; 
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work on the bacteriology of war wounds. Ordinary clinical labora- 
tories, as also X-ray departments, were established at each of the 
hospitals almost as soon as these first began their work. 

A base medical depét, which for the time supplied the whole of 
the front line units as well as Boulogne hospitals with drugs, instru- 
ments and surgical appliances, was established in the last week of 
October, 1914, in the Place Capécure, It very soon provided itself 
with cutlers and splint makers who made the widely varying kinds 
of splints which medical officers devised in their endeavours to deal 
with the novel forms of fracture encountered by them. The treatment 
of these, as also the general treatment of war wounds and other 
problems of a professional nature began early in the spring to be 
the subject of debates organized at the Australian Voluntary Hospital 
by its commanding officer. 

For the first three months or so the medical headquarters of 
Boulogne consisted of two rooms, neither of them larger than twelve 
feet square, in a house in the Bassin Loubet area taken as headquarters 
on the return of the base staff from the south. In February the 
medical headquarters of the base were moved to a house on the sea- 
front at the beginning of the road to Wimereux, where from a hospital 
point of view they were very much more central. 

By this time Colonel Lynden Bell had gone\up country to take 
a division and had been succeeded by Surgeon-General Sawyer. 
After the arrival of the latter the title of the officer in medical command 
of the base became D.D.M.S.! 








1Colonel Bell left behind him his staff officer, Lieut.-Colonel Forrest, who had 
previously been liaison officer with the French Army. Together with General 
Sawyer he remained in Boulogne until the end of the fourth phase, and then became 
D.D.M.S. of the Italian lines of communication and base areas. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ‘*TEN COMMANDMENTS” OF THE 
COMBAT UNIT. 


SUGGESTIONS ON ITS THEORY AND TRAINING. 
By Captain B. H. L. Hart, K.O. Yorkshire L.I. 





THE idea of the Combat Unit is one that has developed largely since 
the Somme Battle of 1916. It made its first appearance in an official 
form in the well-known pamphlet S.S. 143 of 1917. In the British Army 
it is the platoon which has become the actual combat unit, containing 
as it does all the weapons with which infantry can be armed without 
losing their essential mobility. It has sufficient strength to deal with 
the normal centre of resistance, and while small enough to be easily 
controllable it contains the requisite sub-divisions or sections, each capable 
of separate manceuvre, which are necessary to constitute an efficient 
tactical unit. 

Let us go for a moment into the reasons which indicate the platoon 
and not the section as the combat unit. The fact that the section is 
the unit of command pre-supposes it to represent the largest number of 
men who can be directly controlled in action by a single leader. This 
in turn means that it is incapable of tactical sub-division, and therefore 
is limited to frontal action. 

Now all infantry manceuvre, with the exception of the actual assault, 
consists in the encircling of the centres of resistance which are encountered. 
This encircling comprises first, the keeping of the centre of enemy resistance 
under fire by the units which are held up in front of it, and secondly, 
the pushing forward of the reinforcing units into the gaps at each side, 
so that they outflank and enfilade the centre of resistance. It is thus 
seen that the combat unit must be one which contains several sub- 
divisions, each capable of separate manceuvre, and this requirement 
effectually debars the section from being the combat unit. 

The value of these combat units was more and more emphasized 
during the campaign of 1917 and 1918. It was their action which had 
more effect proportionately on the result of each engagement than that 
of any larger unit. One of these combat units, intelligently and 
resolutely handled, often had a decisive effect on the course of many 
an action, either in attack, by being infiltrated between enemy strong 
points, or, when on the defensive, by forming a centre of resistance and 
holding on, to the last man. 

Could every platoon in the army have been intensively trained 
until it approximated to the standard of the ideal combat unit, there 
can be little doubt that many successes would have been more decisive 
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many failures converted into victories, and the successful ending of the 
war hastened appreciably. 

But owing to the shortage of troops in France there was at no 
time sufficient breathing space available in which to achieve the necessary 
systematic training of each individual Combat Unit. As the Commander- 
in-Chief so strongly emphasized, in his despatch dealing with the summer 
campaign of 1917, adequate training previous to placing troops in the 
line of battle is of supreme importance. 

Now that the war is ended there is no reason in future why 
every combat unit should not receive that training which, always 
provided that it is handled with intelligence and determination in actual 
battle, should bring it within reach of the standard aimed at. 

There are several considerations here suggested, the first being 
that since the strength of the combat unit lies in its moral even more 
than in its physical qualities, it is essential that the esprit de platoon of the 
men who compose it should be fostered in every way. Not only in training 
must the platoon organization always be maintained, but also on fatigues 
and in all sports. As it is only by really thorough training too that a 
high standard of excellence can be reached, every attention must be 
concentrated in the effort to ensure that the results of this training 
shall become instinctive, and that those who are called upon to lead the 
combat unit and its sections shall be imbued with an understanding as 
well as a read¥ power of application, of the principles which goverri the 
action of the combat unit in attack and defence. 

Unfortunately the attempt to convey a thorough grasp of these 
essentials to the junior officer or non-commissioned-officer on ‘whom 
rests the responsibility of applying them in battle has too often failed. 
The endeavour which has always been made to avoid converting these 
principles into any semblance of rigid rules by too full explanations or 
instructions has resulted in them frequently being shrouded in a mist of 
vagueness and perplexity as far as the subordinate leader is concerned. 

The attempt is here made to crystallize in a more definite form 
certain principles which are of particular application to the action of 
the combat unit. It is hoped that these would in many cases both 
simplify and clarify methods of training, without interfering with the 
development of the initiative of the individual, but rather tending to 
guide it on the right lines. For the adaptation of methods which have 
become second nature is far easier, and likely to be far more successful, 
on the battlefield than a hasty improvisation, based on no engrained 
lessons. 


The ComMBAT UNIT IN ATTACK. 


The main problem to be solved in the attack of the combat unit is 
how to make the fullest use of cover whilst ensuring that the volume 
of fire in the fire-fight and the weight behind the actual assault shall 
be distributed to the best possible advantage. In any consideration 
of the problem two important axioms should be borne in mind. The 
first is that fire should not be opened by the attacking infantry themselves 
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as long as they can continue to advance without its aid, or with only 
the support which is afforded by the artillery, mortars, machine guns, 
low-flying battle aeroplanes, or other arms of the service. The other is 
that in ordinary circumstances it is only the leading line of the attacking 
infantry which is able to fire. 

1. The first of these elementary principles which are here suggested 
is that the combat unit, or its sections, should not be extended into open 
order, until they are needed to form part of the actual firing-line. 

The reason for this is that a much higher degree of control and power 
of manceuvre is thus preserved until a late stage in the action than if 
extension into open order takes place directly sections come within the 
zone of bullets. Even a section when once in open order is difficult of 
direction and impossible of manceuvre. 

Certain definitions are here suggested which make for added clearness. 
The term “ firing-line ’” is used to denote the leading extended line when 
the infantry fire-fight has begun, whilst the term “front-line ’’ is used 
to denote the leading line of sections, in whatever formation they may 
be, previous to fire being opened. Again the term “ rear-lines ”’ signifies 
the succeeding lines of sections previous to their being merged in the 
firing-line. 

2. The second principle is that while advancing prior to forming 
part of the firing-line the chief aim must be to take advantage of all 
possible cover. Regularity of formation should not be troubled about ; 
provided always that unit commanders keep constantly in touch with 
their immediate superiors and with the other divisions of the unit of 
which they form part. The essential is for each commander to advance 
his unit by the most covered route, so long as he brings it into the fire- 
fight at its correct relative position. Personal reconnaissance before- 
hand, whenever possible, is of the greatest value in deciding on the 
most advantageous line of advance. 

At this stage when fire effect is not needed, everything else must be 
subordinated to the interests of cover, whether from view or fire. 

i very Combat Unit which is represented, normally by two of its 
sections, in the front line must have its objectives and the limits of frontage 
which will be allotted to it in the future firing line carefully defined before- 
hand. The latter point is in order that directly it becomes necessary 
to form a firing line, the sections in the front, or leading line, may be 
lead without hesitation or confusion into their correct positions in the 
firing line relative to the other units, and then extended along their 
correct frontage. Thus the sections forming the leading line will not 
extend usually until it becomes necessary for them to open fire. 

4. Protection always. The Combat Unit is responsible for its own 
local protection, and when advancing should always be covered by 
ground scouts. When the firing line is formed these will be absorbed 
in it. 

5. The decision as to the moment and spot at which the units forming 
the rear lines shall reinforce the firing line rests with their immediate 
superior commander. This means that in the case of the Combat Unit, 
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its commander will push its rear, or supporting sections, into the firing 
line at whatever point seems to him most advantageous, provided that 
it is within the frontage allotted to his platoon. 

6. This carries us to the next point, which is that if the leading 
sections are held up, the supporting sections should not reinforce them 
direct, and so merely thicken the already held-up line, but should be sent 
to a flank, and thus infiltrate themselves into the weak spots of the 
enemy’s position. To summarize this principle: push in reinforcements 
where the enemy is giving way, and not where he is holding out. 

7. If you are held up, open the heaviest possible fire on the enemy’s 
position, working gradually forward meanwhile, until the units on your 
flanks or those in support have pushed on and thus outflanked the 
enemy position, when your advance can continue. Owing to the small 
frontage of the Combat Unit, if one is held up the best help in dealing 
with the enemy centre of resistance is that which the neighbouring 
platoon can afford by merely pressing forward, and so outflanking and 
enfilading it. It is therefore of the greatest importance that every 
subordinate leader should be constantly not only ready, but on the look- 
out, for opportunities to render such help to neighbouring units. 

8. Send back reports as frequently as possible, but above all, when 
you have taken your objective. Remember that your superior com- 
manders are largely dependent upon you for information as to the local 
situation. Even negative information is far better than none at all. 
The correct use of all supports and reserves must largely depend on full 
information being supplied from the fighting line. 

9. The ninth and greatest principle by which all subordinate 
commanders should be guided when their units form part of, or are 
represented in, the front or firing line, is to close with the enemy at the 
earliest possible moment. In order to achieve this satisfactorily they 
must not keep waiting for instructions, but use their initiative all the 
time in order to get forward, taking advantage of all possible cover or 
supporting fire in order to do so. 

This also applies to all reinforcing units once they have come up 
into the firing line. This vital principle must become second nature to 
every junior commander, and he must be made to understand that if 
it is necessary to modify the situation his superior commander will do 
so, either by communicating with him by signal or message or by the 
use of his reserve units. 

Before finishing with the principles and .methods of attack, it is 
advisable to deal with the question of the formations to be adopted by 
the sections previous to joining in the fire-fight. The aim must be to 
use a formation which combines the least possible vulnerability with 
the greatest possible power of control and manceuvre. 

The semi-open section formations of which examples are appended 
are scarcely more vulnerable than extended order, whilst by their use 
full advantage can be taken of covered approaches, the danger of loss 
of direction is minimized, and the power of control and manceuvre 
gteatly increased. The section commander becomes the section leader 
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in reality and can thus manceuvre and bring his section into the fire- 
fight at the most advantageous spot. During training it is of great 
importance that section commanders should be given constant practice 
in manceuvring and extending their sections from these formations. 


Examples of a section in 


Open file. Single file. Echelon file. 
® S.C. 6 S.C. rie Fo 


THE COMBAT UNIT IN DEFENCE. 


As regards the defensive there is one main principle which is of 
peculiar application to the action of the Combat Unit. Modern defence 
resolves itself into the holding of a series of strong points or centres 
of resistance. Each of these can fulfil to the fullest advantage the 
rdéle which is allotted to it, if it is garrisoned by a complete tactical 
unit such as the Combat Unit forms. 

Now, as this war has proved, the determined resistance of a single 
strong point until the bitter end has affected often the whole course 
of an engagement. In this connection one is reminded that while great 
stress is laid on the development of the “ offensive” spirit, it is often 
forgotten that the true “ defensive ’’ spirit is just as essential to the 
success of an army. This spirit consists in a complete determination 
not only always to defend the position which one is occupying to the 
last, but also to do everything in one’s power to protract the resistance 
as long as it is humanly possible, in order to afford time for the higher 
command to make the necessary dispositions in rear for dealing with 
the enemy’s offensive. This ‘‘ defensive ’’ spirit, moreover, is worthy of 
even greater praise than the “ offensive ” spirit, for it lacks the stimulus 
which is afforded to the latter by the facts, firstly of advancing, and 
secondly, of being watched. The principle, therefore, will be that the 
Combat Unit must never withdraw unless definitely receiving orders from 
above to do so, but must defend any centre of resistance which it has 
formed until the last man has fallen. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that if one can thoroughly imbue the 
commander of the Combat Unit, his section leaders and men, with these 
essential principles, by means of a really lucid system of training, a 
great advance will become apparent in the general efficiency of the 
infantry arm, and at the same time enable it to retain its position as 
the decisive arm in war. It will be possible to obtain in the attack an 
automatic and continuous progressive infiltration by the combat units, 
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each of which is imbued both with a full sense and power of manceuvre, 
and with a constant intention to get forward as rapidly as possible. 
The plans of the higher command will thus be aided incalculably by the 
assurance that in attack the ready initiative shown by the combat units 
will ensure the utmost:possible progress being realised and full advantage 
being taken of any openings, whilst in defence they can rest content that 
the fullest possible breathing space will be afforded to them for the use 
of their reserves by the determination of every combat unit to hold out 
to the end on the spot where its centre of resistance is located. This 
quality in defence is one in which our army has never proved lacking, 
but the charge has often been levelled, and with some measure of 
justification, that the British soldier is lacking to some degree in that 
“sense of manceuvre’’ which is such a vital asset in war. It can be 
said with truth that our success in future is bound up to a considerable 
extent with the development of the ideal Combat Unit. It is thought 
that some such elementary principles as the foregoing might be of use 
in training the Combat Unit and enabling those who compose it to grasp 
certain of the essentials which govern its effectiveness in battle. 

It may be argued that all these principles, except the first, are 
embodied in some form in the official manuals and that therefore repeti- 
tion is unnecessary. This is quite true, but unfortunately they are not 
brought out with sufficient prominence. This reacts all too frequently 
on the training of the junior leaders, on whom the ‘‘ Ten Command- 
ments of the Combat Unit” are insufficiently impressed during field 
training, and to this cause may be ascribed the very prevalent lack 
of a “‘ sense of manceuvre.”’ 

Who has not seen field days innumerable, not to speak of actual 
offensives, marred by the fumbling and hesitancy of the platoon 
and section commanders? Even where these are not at fault the 
effectiveness of their leading is often hampered by the fact that the men 
have not been thoroughly drilled in the execution of these elementary 
but essential principles. 

Trained initiative based on a thorough grasp of these fundamental 
principles is the key to the ‘‘ sense of manceuvre,” which is the chief 
factor in successful attack. 








FURTHER NOTES FROM THE CITY OF THE 
RED CROSS. 








By Dupiey Baxter, B.A.Oxon. 









GENEVA is now indeed immortalized as both the birthplace and the 
consequent centre of that hallowed organization, l’Institution de la 
Croix-Rouge, amid the unparalleled sufferings caused by a relentless 
world-war. The Red Cross’ illustrious founder was a scion of an old 
patrician family, Monsieur Henri Dunant—born here in 1828—who 
died elsewhere only four years before Europe’s cataclysm commenced. 


Encouraged and, in fact, inspired by our English heroine’s success 
in the Crimean campaign, Dunant enlisted a similar noble band of 
voluntary nurses during the War of 1859 in northern Italy. France’s 
kind-hearted Emperor, Napoleon III.—afterwards the principal patron 
of his merciful crusade—at Dunant’s request liberated all Austrian 
doctors who had been taken prisoner, while subsequently this Swiss 
sympathiser described in his celebrated pamphlet, ‘‘ Un Souvenir de 
Solférino,’’ the horrors endured by wounded combatants then without 
either ambulance or anesthetic. 


Eventually Henri Dunant conceived his fundamental idea of a 
neutralization in war-time of both the wounded and their doctors or 
nurses under that sacred symbol of a red cross, already utilized by 
Catholic ‘‘ hospitaller’’ Orders. At this time he was Secretary, and 
the renowned General Dufour was President, of Geneva’s benevolent 
association called ‘‘ The Society of Public Utility’’: by its assistance 
and his own visits to various Continental Courts, Dunant at length 
secured the convocation of a preliminary International Conference at 
Geneva—held in the ‘‘ Athénée’’ building from October 26th to 2gth, 
1863. Sixteen States were represented, and its glorious result was 
‘“La Croix-Rouge’’ scheme, by means of voluntary sanitaire corps, 
wearing an identical brassard, which were to be organized by 
permanent national committees—‘‘ tutti fratelli’’! 


Then, after further visits to influential quarters, Dunant again 
succeeded in arranging another international assembly at Geneva: 
this important Congress of diplomats took place in its venerable Hétel- 
de-Ville, and terminated in the first ‘‘ Convention de Genéve”’ of 
August 22nd, 1864. Thereby neutrality for military hospitals or 
ambulances during war, under the Red Cross, as well as for all their 
wounded, became an international law—except for our contemporary 
German Huns—together with charitable ‘‘ evacuation’’ agreements 
concerning civilians. Moreover, in 1867, through the Empress 
Eugénie, this neutrality was extended to hospital ships, which were 
to be painted white, in case of maval warfare. 
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Owing to unfortunate financial circumstances, Henri Dunant soon 
had to leave Geneva and went to Paris, where he worked for the 
wounded during the Franco-Prussian War: in 1872 he visited England 
and spoke in public at Plymouth for his Red Cross cause. Eventually 
modern Europe’s good Samaritan, broken in health and spirits as 
well as quite poverty-stricken, found a hospitable haven in northern 
Switzerland—at Heiden’s nursing-home on the Lake of Constance. . . 
for years henceforth almost forgotten and shunned even by the Croix- 
Rouge itself! 

However, at length, a public appeal was made on poor old Dunant’s 
behalf—inaugurated by a Swiss Catholic writer in some German 
periodical (Queen Augusta of Prussia had been one of his chief sup- 
porters): the outside world heard with remorseful surprise of his sad 
position, and soon recompense was at hand. In 1896 the Pope sent 
this once-revered Calvinist his autographed photograph, and next year 
Switzerland’s Federal Council bestowed on him its highest honour in 
the ‘‘ Prix Binet-Fendt,’’ as ‘‘ founder of the Red Cross ’’ and initiator 
of the first Geneva Convention—surely the noblest of all titles to-day. 
Finally, in 1901, Sweden awarded to the venerable invalid its first 
golden Prix Nobel de la Paix, with a welcome and handsome sum 
of money. 

Upon October 3oth, 1910, Henri Dunant passed away, when still 
at secluded Heiden, to his eternal great reward, and his body was 
interred at Zurich. Strange to relate, until a year ago there was no 
memorial of the Red Cross’ founder at Geneva, and, moreover, his 
fame in that respect has been considerably obliterated there by some- 
what calumnious or jealous misrepresentations. Pictures of its original 
Committee—even at its present headquarters—are described as ‘‘ Les 
cing fondateurs de la Croix-Rouge,’’ but Dunant himself, with his 
kindly face and a long white beard, appears in their centre. 

However, as a result of a letter from this pen to the ‘‘ Journal 
de Genéve,’’ in August last year a leading thoroughfare near the 
Agence des Prisonniers. was re-named the ‘‘ Avenue Henri Dunant,” 
and its memorial tablet may be in position now. One day Monsieur 
Maurice Dunant showed me the various souvenirs of his venerated 
uncle—including portraits and all his Orders (England had not co- 
operated much at first over the Red Cross, and almost alone of the 
Great Powers apparently did not send any decoration to its founder). 


THE Rep Cross’ BIRTHPLACE. 

Only a few hundred yards from its present international head- 
quarters, up along the ‘‘ Rue de la Croix-Rouge,’’ under Geneva’s 
former ramparts, rises that elegant edifice called the Athénée. As 
yet, viz., In 1917, nothing outside recorded its historic interest, and 
comparatively few visit it or know the Red Cross was founded there 
—one could not even buy any picture-card of it! In the para- 
graph already mentioned I ventured to suggest that the words ‘‘ Ici 
était fondée la Croix-Rouge’’ should be carved in gold letters under 
its front pediment with a red cross at either end and national coats- 
of-arms depicted along the remainder of its cornice (anyhow, some 
thing is to be done after the War). 
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This ‘‘classical’’ building belongs to a Fine Arts Society, and 
is also sometimes used for concerts or conferences: upon its main 
floor, at the back, is the small Salle de la Croix-Rouge with the 
original furniture and some interesting pictures, while over one door 
is proudly inscribed in French—‘‘In this room was founded in 
October, 1863, the Institution of the Red Cross.’’ 

Up on the hill just above, beyond an old gateway and in the 
oldest part of Geneva, is its venerable Hétel-de-Ville: this may well 
be entitled the Red Cross’ cradle, as the scene of both ‘‘ Conventions 
de Genéve’”’ and also of that ‘‘ Alabama’’ award, which happily 
prevented an Anglo-American war. I have described this interesting 
building fully elsewhere, and among its State portraits is one of herself 
presented by our Queen Anne in 1710. The ‘‘ Salle de 1’Alabama ”’ 
itself is upholstered in crimson and gold, while on its walls three white 
marble tablets record the successive signatures here of August 22nd, 
1864; September 14th, 1872; and July 6th, 1906 (the second International 
Congress). 


THE Rep Cross’ HEADQUARTERS. 


Readers of my ‘‘ Notes’”’ from Geneva’s central organization for 
War prisoners of all kinds, published in last May’s issue of this 
JourNAL, will probably be interested by a short description of its 
remarkable locale. The ‘‘ Musée Rath,’ formerly a picture-gallery 
and situated in the spacious Place Neuve (nearly opposite General 
Dufour’s equestrian statue and adjacent to the splendid Opera House), 
was lent for this admirable scheme of Monsieur Ador, whose name 
henceforth will always be coupled with that of Henri Dunant in 
Geneva’s Red Cross annals. Across its stately portico is a red-lettered 
placard inscribed ‘‘ Agence Internationale des Prisonniers de Guerre,’’ 
while up above, day and night, flies the premier Red Cross flag of 
all those hallowed emblems—for this is also the present headquarters 
of the Croix-Rouge Universelle. 

Within, its spacious galleries have mostly been partitioned into 
small sections, while in some of the latter increased work has necessi- 
tated the erection of an upper floor: since my departure in 1916 various 
re-arrangements have been made, and our “‘ Salle de la Moisson’’ is 

now located more in the centre. On the right lies the enquiry-bureau, 

where forms printed in five languages can be filled up and news, 
good or alas! bad, obtained in person: since its foundation up to 
September, 1917 (when I left Geneva for France), no less than a million 
communications had been given or sent to anxious relatives all over 
the world. 

To the left is the civilians’ department, where could be seen stacks 
of letters sent in vain for Lille, Douai, etc., in Hun-occupied northern 
France or for hapless Belgium: here, too, all concentration camps, 
including those throughout the British Empire, found a common centre 
as regards certain correspondence. Beyond was our “‘ harvest room,” 
where the original official lists of Entente prisoners had to be “‘ carded,”’ 
and beyond that an ‘‘out-postage’’ department (with a Russian, 
Polish, etc., bureau), leading to the small ‘‘ treasury ’’ section, where 
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hundreds of money-orders were received for or sent to the prisoners 
of both sides. The large central gallery is allocated to the “‘ in- 
postage ’’ department, and here several thousand letters or cards are 
received daily : those enclosed for the prisoners themselves sometimes 
have to be ‘‘censored’”’ in advance! With characteristic effrontery, 
the Germans (more than one of whose workers here were said to be 
spies) alone objected to their prisoners’ lists being fiché by either 
hostile neutrals or actual enemies: consequently a suite of sections 
beyond the enquiry-bureau was allotted to these super-sensitive Huns 
and German-Swiss sympathisers! Further along this side comes 
the telegraphic ‘‘service,’’ leading to a narrow but lofty room—that 
of the President himself and the International Committee (all of them 
Swiss), and thus the actual headquarters of the entire Red Cross. 
Down in the spacious basement thousands of fiches, with each 
prisoner’s name and other details, are classified and stored in long 
cardboard boxes, together with countless letters, etc. Here, too, are 
installed various special sections, including the ‘‘ English Enquiry ’”’ 
department, whence duplicate lists of prisoners or any official informa- 
tion are despatched. As far as I could ascertain the only Anglais 
working in 1915-1916 under its Dutch head were two spinsters—one 
of whom told the present acting President that she did not consider . 
our prisoners’ lists from Germany contained many mistakes! It 
should, however, be added that some knowledge of the German lan- 
guage was almost necessary here, and no doubt all spoke English. 
An Austrian writer called this wonderful Agence ‘‘the heart of 
Europe ”’ to-day, while of course it is the principal common ‘“‘ meeting- 
place’’ for both the Entente and the Zentralen under that Geneva 
cross now crimsoned a deeper hue by such appalling bloodshed. 
This charming and charitable city, besides its own original Croix- 
Rouge (now assisting Swiss soldiers at the frontiers) and the Pain 
du Prisonnier work, also contains special organizations for French, 
Italian, Serbian, Polish, and other war victims, while hundreds of 
homeless exiles, especially Serbs and Belgians, now live at Geneva. 
Moreover, its ugly prosaic station has become almost a ‘‘ monument 
historique’’—-for here have passed, at night amid the warmest of 
welcomes, thousands of exchanged wounded or invalids (even, alas! 
madmen) from both sides in those pathetic ‘‘ trains des grands blessés,’’ 
together with thousands of ambulance corps in the jubilant ‘‘ trains 
des sanitaires,’’ while over 100,000 civilian rapatriés returned to France 
from here via the Annemasse trams. 
_ It is probable that after the War an international memorial record- 
ing their gratitude will be erected by all the belligerents at Geneva, 
while surely the Musée Rath itself ought. to become a Red Cross 


museum... .. Vive la Ville de la Croix-Rouge! Vive la Suisse 
hospitaliére! 


LE PAIN DU PRISONNIER. 


_ Upon my return from Berne’s British ‘‘ Bread Bureau ’’ to Geneva 

in November, 1916, as my services were not required at the Agence 

again, I became an honorary worker at a similar but very cosmopolitan 
VOL. LXIV. I 
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organization called the ‘‘ Pain du Prisonnier de Guerre ’’—in reality, 
through its President, an offshoot of the local “ Comité de Secours. 
des Conférences de St. Vincent-de-Paul.”’ 

Although (like the writer, and much more so) afflicted with deaf- 
ness, a venerable Catholic lawyer—belonging to an old Genevan family 
and a Deputy of its ‘‘ Grand Conseil ’’—Monsieur Théophile Dufresne, 
both founded and manages this excellent work (for the Entente’s 
subjects only). His office near the ‘‘Corraterie’’ forms its head- 
quarters, with a French centre in the village of Chens just across 
the frontier on beautiful Lac Léman. One large room formed the 
packing department, where various volontaires (headed by a Swiss 
Calvinist, but mostly French) used to prepare the parcels from quite 
a ‘‘grocery’”’ of stores, while in a tiny room beyond our secretarial 
‘‘bureau’’’ was most uncomfortably located! he Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer was a ‘‘ Madame la Générale,’? but a paid French 
spinster did most of this work and had to toil very hard, too, all 
day : she had been a governess in Russia and knew its language well. 

Before their Government itself undertook that duty, several 
thousand French prisoners were supplied with bread through our 
Bureau (sent direct from its bakers, as were biscuits or cake): during 
my ‘‘ period of office,’ in reality le pain du prisonnier was mainly 
being despatched to Russian officers in Austria. We also supplied 
many Italian prisoners as well as Serbs, Montenegrins, and other 
Slavs in Austrian camps, together with some Poles or Belgians, and 
even about a dozen ‘‘Tommies’’ in Germany. Vivres, such as 
tinned meat or vegetables, jam, chocolate and condensed milk—also 
tobacco, of course—were sent principally to the poilus or French 
officers, mostly upon prepayment by their relatives, and to friendless 
Russian officers, who had to pay for their provisions themselves. 
Sometimes the latter would even telegraph and evidently otherwise 
might have been almost starved: thus a lieutenant once wrote that 
he had not received any parcel from home for one and a half years, 
and that without our welcome supplies it was ‘‘ bien difficile 4 vivre.’” 

Altogether about a thousand hapless prisoners were being provided 
with food in A.D. 1916-1917 (600 with pain and 400 with vivres). Thus, 
during November, 1916, over 4,560 francs were received from 365 
subscribers and 1,462 parcels were despatched; every morning the 
postman used to bring a budget of money-orders (conveniently cashed 
forthwith by him), mostly from Russian officers at Saizerbad. More- 
over, there was a free fund for friendless French and Italian soldiers, 
for which an abbé at Geneva, who had long dwelt in Australia and 
is a naturalized British subject, collected nearly a thousand francs 
from that generous island. 

However, owing to their own country’s increasing neediness, im 
June, 1917, the Swiss Government was obliged to stop bread or cake 
being sent to any prisoners, and biscuits or other vivres had to be 
forwarded instead. As at Berne, several recipients had written com- 
plaining that the bread arrived in bad condition—doubtless due to 
the hot weather: thus a Russian wrote, “‘.... un peu avec la 
moisissure ’’! while several others stated that tins of jam had beem 
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removed from their parcels by the  ‘‘censure.”” One French prisoner 
complained that ‘‘ deux boites de fromage gruyére”’ arrived ‘* vides,”’ 
and another added, ‘‘. .. . et une boite de Cube (meat tablets) vide,”’ 
while a third wrote, ‘‘tous les vivres sont presque tous volés par les. 
filous . . . profond respect,’’ and a fourth diable blew sarcastically 
paraphrased matters thus—‘‘ pour le reste je n’ai trouvé que le papier 
trés bien plié’’! However, here I never saw a single accusation that it. 
was our fault—much less any rude communication. 

Curiously enough, a favourite item of these vivres was ‘“‘ gateau 
anglais ’’—always, however, here called plum-cake and usually pro- 
nounced ‘‘ ploem-caek’’! In fact, we had two special books for this 
alone (viz., addresses of its recipients and their donors), and its cost 
was six francs for two parcels a month—that of the bread being six 
francs for four ditto. One poilu wrote that he had received his 
“plume cake’’ in ‘‘bon port,’’ while another acknowledged the 
receipt of ‘‘1 plum cakes,’’ and a third wanted ‘‘2 plums cakes’’: 
moreover, for example, a Russian officer wrote—‘‘ Veuillez m’envoyer 
touts les dix jours un plum-cake, poids 2 kilos, je vous remercie bien 
pour le prévenable accomplissement de ma priére,’’ etc.! 

My first task at this cosmopolitan Bureau was to make a list of 
about 260 Russian officers interned in Salzerbad in northern Austria : 
Major Stanley Wilson, M.P., with other British'and French captives 
were then at this camp and well treated there. Many had weird 
surnames such as _ Golovschikoff, Goriatschewsky, Stscherbakov, 
Kacykovski, Perepjolkin, Rjumin, Baisschew, Pietrzzkowki, Klous- 
sinche, Disnitzky, Tschernoguiboff, Arkangelski, Serafimowitch, 
Guszcza, Skripnitschenko, Moguilewzew, or Tjutjunnikow (the w or v 


6c 


being pronounced like our ff)! 

Subsequently my main duty was to read the prisoners’ cards— 
always enclosed, ready for reply, as at Berne, with each parcel—unless 
in Russian or German! I had to attend to any request or complaint, 
note changes of address, and find that of their donor (until the French 
postal authorities also stopped the free transit of these receipt cards). 
Eventually, as our funds were so very meagre, I even acted as their 


” 


delivery ‘‘ postman ”’ in Geneva and its suburbs where many relatives 
or marraines resided. One often had to consult, under other uncom- 
fortable conditions, about half a dozen address-books, boxes of dis- 
arranged fiches, and even odd scraps of paper, in consequence of a 
single card, until at length, partly through myself, better plans. 
prevailed. 

_ Meanwhile, here as elsewhere, I used always to copy: down any 
interesting item in all this correspondence: the following quotations 
are given exactly as written, and readers cognizant of French, as all 
ought to be now, will notice many an amusing error. The Russian 
officers usually wrote in excellent French, but sometimes used their 
own language, which looks so strange to us, and occasionally German. 
All these letters or cards from the ‘‘ Offizierstation fiir Kriegsgefang- 
enen”’ at Salzerbad-Post-Kleinzell (or at Spratzern) in ‘‘ Nieder- 
Oesterrich ’’ were censored at Vienna itself: their rank was often givem 
in German, too. 

I2 
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These unfortunate officers, who must have been torn with sorrowful 
anxiety over their country after the Revolution, were most polite as 
well as grateful—frequently ending in almost affectionate style. Thus 
Stabs-Hauptmann (Headquarters Staff Captain) Vasili Ivanoff signed 
himself ‘‘ votre bien devoué,’’ as did many others, while Lieut. Szezy- 
piorski (probably a Pole) wrote ‘‘ votre tout devoué,’’ and another 
subaltern even addressed good Monsieur Dufresne as ‘‘ Mon cher bien 
devoué ’’! ending with ‘‘ l’assurance des mes faibles priéres pour vous 
et pour l’ceuvre.’’ Again, ‘‘ Oberleutnant ’’ Grigory Kovaljow politely 
terminated—‘‘ Recevez, Monsieur, l’assurance de mon parfait respect "’ 
—and a grateful ‘‘ Kapitaine ’’ wrote ‘‘ recevez mes compliments les trés 
humbles ’’—while another officer even ended, ‘‘ J’ai l’honneur d’étre, 
monsieur, votre trés obeissant serviteur.”’ 

A specimen ‘‘order’’ card ran as follows—‘‘le 13 Juillet, 1916, 
je prie humblement de m’envoyer 1 confiture, 1 chocolat, 2 kr. (kroner), 
1 biscuits 4 kr., a l’adresse suivante, je reste avec le plus profond 
respect, Lieutenant russe, Mogilew.’’ Two more examples of Russian 
politeness may well be appended verbatim—‘‘ Veuillez agréer, Mon- 
sieur, avec tous mes remerciements |’expression des mes plus devoués 
sentiments, Bien arrivé (viz., the parcel), Capitaine S. Souchoff,’’ and 
“* Permettez-moi de vous présenter ma profonde reconnaissance, votre 
bien devoué, Colonel Tscharepoff.’’ 

If written in German, their communications generally commenced 
**Sehr Geehrter Herr!’’ and ended with the usual Hun salutation, 
‘* Hochachtungsvoll.’’ —-Post-cards written in Russian often began 
with the letters ‘‘ M.J.,’’ while sometimes reply-cards were conveniently 
bedecked with the ‘‘ Deutsch-Riissisches ”’ alphabet. 

Russian soldiers were called ‘‘ Fahnrich’’ or ‘‘ Mannschaft’’ by 
the Austrian authorities, but only a few received supplies through 
our Bureau: they wrote French quite well, too, as a rule and were 
equally polite, e.g., ‘‘ Veuillez croire 4 ma parfaite consideration,”’ 
but another ended, ‘‘. . .. de prisonnier votre les plus devoués’’! 
Even an officer once wrote in curious jargon—‘‘ Le contenu des 2 
colis est bisquites et 7 boutelles comme je crois magi mais vraiment 
je ne sais pas que est que ce’’! doubtless referring to maggi for 
soup. A Russian Pole named Lazare Murasckho expressed his thanks 
with exuberant effusion—‘‘ Trés Honorable Comité! Monsieur le 
Président. Je ne sais comment exprimer ma gratitude pour tant de 
bonté pour moi.  J’accuse reception de paquet qui contenait deux 
boites de conserves, 4 k. chocolat, une boite de paté. Je vous 
remercie infiniment. Veuillez agréer Messieurs |’expression de mes 
bien devoués sentiments.’? A Russian Jew rejoiced in the appropriate 
name of Moses Bocher. 

French and Italian soldiers were often even more exuberant in 
their gratitude: doubtless they also sorely needed assistance. Thus 
one poilu ended—‘‘ Remerciment le plus affectueux de votre tout 
devoué ’’—and another wrote ‘‘. . . . un veritable plaisir . . . vous 
en remercie de tout coeur.’’ A French prisoner at Miinster sent ‘‘ Mille 
merci,’’ adding, ‘‘ que Dieu m’aide a garder ma santé,’’ while a com- 
patriot at Schneidemiihl said—‘‘ Monsieur, je suis trés content, car 
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les colis arrivés en trés bon état. Recevez, Monsieur, mes salutations 
empressées.’’ The Italians were nearly all imprisoned in Austria and 
wrote with southern warmth of expression—e.g., ‘‘ Mille ringrazia- 
menti . . . suo devotissimo,’’ or ‘‘Per gentilezza pregerei . . . di 
saluti affett. devotissimo abbonato,’’ or ‘‘. . . . e chi gli invio i miei 
pid affetuosi saluti. Ringrazinado suo’’—one cannot even imagine 
a Tommy thus sending affectionate thanks to a mere Bureau! 


Some of the peasant soldiers’ communications were most curious, 
and evidently they thought ‘‘le Comité’’ was our President’s name— 
while I heard that some of their relatives wrote to ‘‘ Chére Madame 
de la Croix-Rouge’’ at Geneva’s Agence des Prisonniers! Thus, 
after many thanks for provisions safely received, one illiterate poilu 
proceeded as follows amid extraordinary patois—‘‘ Mon cherre 
Monsieur Le Comité, sa ma fait grand plésire, je vous remercie de 
tout mon Coeure, je pencerés (penserai) toujoure a vous et je prie 
vous remercier de tout mon Coeurre, card vous étre trés bon poure 
mois. Je vous remercie beaucous a la vence (en avance) mon cherre 
monsieur le Comité, je vous Souhaite bein le bonjoure et une bonne 
Senté’’!! 

Another French prisoner also commenced ‘‘ Monsieur le comité ”’ 
and ended ‘‘ reservai mes meilleurs remirsiment, votre bient devoué ’’ ! 
while an Italian began in similar style—‘‘ Rispettabile Signor Comi- 
tato,’’ concluding with ‘‘e mille ringraziamenti e mi firmo’’! Others 
politely wrote ‘‘ Egregio Sgr. Comitatto,’’ or ‘‘ Onorevole Comitato,”’ 
or ‘‘Stimatissimo Comitato.”’ Some French surnames were ‘very 
peculiar, e.g., Dhap, or D’haze; Lux, or BO! also Wagner, Moy, 
Genéves and Degenéve, while others had quaint prénoms such as 
Billy, Bien-aimé, Marie, or Ange—several Italians also being named 
Angelo, though perhaps the reverse of angelic! 


The following curious extracts were penned by other poilus—‘‘ Je 
vou remerci Boucoup est vou remecirai pour moi Mr. Gruner (the 
generous Swiss worker already mentioned) est vou lui donnerai un 
grand Bonjour ’’—‘‘ Je vous remerci la Beautée (bonté) que vous 
avait pour moi ’’—‘‘ Recevez, Monsieur, une cordiale poignie de main ”’ 
—‘*Mon cher monsieur, je voi que vous avait pensait a moi, sa ma 
fait bien plaisir car recevant rien de ma famille, étant du pays aucupait 
(occupé), vous de vait pensait ci, sa ma fait plaisir, mon cher monsieur, 
recevait mon plus grand remercie ment et mon meilleur souvenir ’’ ! 


Still more curious were occasional attempts of Italian soldiers to 
correspond in French. Thus ‘‘le prisonnier Guido Jiuseppe’’ (sic) 
wrote—‘’. . . . Je vient de reservoir une cartte de méparent (mes 
parents) . . . ebien jesuit (je suis) trés conptent’’! while a comrade’s 
similar phrase ran ‘‘jesuit enbone santi’’?! A poor Italian in 
Sprottau’s camp hospital sent grateful thanks for his ‘‘ colili’’ (colis) 
and added, ‘‘ Je vous prie, cher monsieur, soyez la bonnte contenuir 
faire cete plaisir, envoyez quec chose pour soutenir ma vie, en ce 
moment Je sens malade.’’ Unhappily this pathetic appeal was mislaid 
by the Frenchman to whom I had to hand it over: this worker, in 
his ledger, termed an English soldier’s wife ‘‘ Mistress Mary Page’’ 
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—naturally foreigners cannot understand our only using that abrupt 
abbreviation, ‘‘ Mrs.’’! Tobacco was much in demand—one Italian 
wrote in mongrel French about his ‘‘ paqui duta baque,’’ and another 
begged for ‘‘multo Tabacco’’! but one solitary potlu actually asked 
for some soap instead—unfortunately omitting his name! 

Mixed or phonetic dialect forms the following extracts from two 
more Italians’ cards—‘* Jére su (J’ai regu) votre coli éta jevou re mer 
sieu’’ (je vous remercie) and ‘‘ Je ricoi toute les semaines le paino 
em parfatte conditions et j’ai vous remer¢ie infiniment.’”’ This precious 
‘* daily bread ’’ was once acknowledged thus—“‘. . . . sempre giornal- 
menti il pane ....1o prego di continuare che cosi e benissima 
infina.”’ 

Prisoners of other nationalities sometimes also wrote in weird 
“*French.’’ Thus a Serb named Tchiritch commenced, “Je viens 
derseccras (? illegible) le septieme paquets,’’ kindly sent ‘‘dans ma 
situation,’’ and thanked us ‘‘ infiniment pour la bonté humanitaire,”’ 
ending, ‘‘ Je vous prie agreer mes remiciments fratenelles.’’ Once a 
Russian captain politely sent his ‘‘ souhaits les plus bonnes a cause 
des faites St. Paque’’ (fétes de Paques)! Another Russian prisoner, 
probably from the Baltic provinces, wrote, ‘‘ Je vous prie de croire a 
ma plafonde reconnaissance, votre tout de voue, Senjem Neiberg,’’ 
while a third sends his thanks in German for a ‘‘ Zweite Paket Brod.” 
A Tunisian civilian, interned in Austria, gratefully acknowledged ‘“‘ le 
pain doux. Je vous en remercie vivement, cherement, et cordiale- 
ment ’’—begging for further supplies, ‘‘ Ayez pitie et generosite de 
bien vouloir continuer ... .’’ (However, before I left Geneva its 
bread had become the reverse of ‘‘ sweet ’’ !) 

Our correspondence was indeed cosmopolitan—for example, one 
morning, besides the usual ‘‘dual’’ budget in French or Italian, I 
had also to attend to receipt-cards from two Rumanians and two 
Montenegrins (both the latter were civilian doctors, who wrote to their 
donors in some species of Slavonic—one ending, ‘‘ Sprostoranjem,”’ 
and the other ‘‘ Sodlicnin postovanjem ’’), together with a polite card 
from a captured Belgian general with his ‘‘ Salutations empressées,”’ 
and another from a Russian captain. In Polish the bread was called 
by one grateful recipient, ‘‘Szanowna Pani,’’ whatever that adjective 
may mean, and once a communication came written in Esperanto: 
of course, Russian writing cannot be reproduced in Western type. 


Moreover, our Bureau had subscribers almost all over the world 
—e.g., in Egypt, Denmark, and Sweden, or -Morocco—while the 
recipients included a Brazilian civilian, a French abbé-sergeant, and 
even a Montenegrin ex-Minister. Some of these letters were interest- 
ing, too, and sometimes very pathetic: thus a poor widow wrote 
from Paris about our “‘ tarif’’ for provision parcels, adding plaintively 
—‘‘ Etants refugies des pays envahis de la meuse, ayant trois fils 
sous les drapeaux, dont deux prisonniers et l’autre sur le front, ne 
possider absolement rien, je suis agé 61 ans, ma mére a ma charge 
age 85 ans. ....’’ What a glimpse of heroic France’s sufferings 
and desolation ! 
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Occasionally, in.the midst of ali this ‘‘ foreign budget,’’ one would 
find with welcome surprise a card in English from a compatriot— 
though a ‘‘ Paddy ’’ named Jones, in the Royal Irish Regiment, wrote 
in excellent French. These Tommies little thought an Englishman 
would have to peruse their communications: I sent each of them 
picture-cards of Geneva and received several interesting replies. 
Having told an N.c.o. in the Royal Warwickshire Regiment that I 
am myself a Warwickshireman, he replied—‘‘ Though strangers the 
old county is our common tie, and any news from a friend is so 
welcome in these circumstances and troublous times,’’ concluding: 
‘My thoughts however at present are for lovely Warwick. In fact 
I must confess I am loosing all taste for further foreign travel ’’! 

An indomitable staff-sergeant (by birth Irish) in the Royal Scots 
wrote—‘‘ I am trying to raise a concert for Burns nicht’’: we corres- 
ponded at intervals, and eventually, through the Red Cross’ Inter- 
national Committee, I was enabled to expedite his removal from 
Sprottau’s prison-camp to freedom in Holland. Strange to relate, 
when working at Nice’s station cantine des Alliés last winter, I found 
that one of the British Military Police there was a comrade—wounded 
in the same battle in which this. N.c.o. (their cook) had been taken 
prisoner unwounded. ' 

A Cameron Highlander at Niirnberg ended, ‘‘ Thanking you 
kindly for the same, yours gratefully,’ while another Tommy, else- 
where, wrote—‘‘ Please accept my sincere thanks, bread received in 
excellent condition,’’ and a third said, with English frigidity—‘*‘ for 
which I have to thank you, faithfully yours’’! 

One day, to my astonishment, a card arrived written in excellent 
English from a soldier-prisoner, with the German prefix ‘‘ Von’’ to 
his name, who said he was a Russian, and begged to be placed on 
our free list for provisions. My mother sent him an expensive parcel, 
but his reply was not at all satisfactory, and I then found his hand- 
writing was similar to that of another prisoner named N at the 
same camp in Germany—-said to be a British subject, and consequently 
receiving bread every week from the English wife of a Genevan 
doctor. Then came a further appeal in this same writing from yet 
another prisoner named Z there, addressed to M. le comte 
d’Hauteville (of whom I had never heard), care of myself! All these 
cards were extremely odoriferous with some disinfectant as well as 
decidedly suspicious. Eventually I wrote to the French camp- 
chaplain, who replied that von K was not in need at all, N 
a Danish subject, and Z an Italian, who really deserved help! 
One has to be all the more careful, as apparently sometimes the Hun 
N.C.O.S in charge wrote appeals of this kind under a false name and 
thus obtained provisions for themselves ! 

_ The venerated founder of this good work was the recipient of 
innumerable grateful messages, often couched even in terms of affec- 
tion—as already noted. The following terminations may be quoted 
as further Italian examples—‘“‘ Vostro affosi Sr. V. Illo suo devot™o,”’ 
or “4 piu affetuosi rincraziamte (!) con tutta stima,’’ ‘“‘ Ringrazian- 
dole di vero cuore,’’ or ‘‘affet . . . . devotissimo abbonato.”’ Polite 
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poilus signed themselves, e.g., ‘‘ l’aff. prisonnier, votre protégé,’” 
or ‘‘ votre interessé,’’ and one wrote, as proxy, ‘‘ Veuillez agréer avec 
les marques de ma plus profonde reconnaissance l’assurance de mom 
entier dévouement, Pour mon camarade Russe.’’ A Russian lieu- 
tenant once addressed him as ‘‘ Mon bien aimable M—ieur Dufresne,’’ 
and another Russian officer wrote—‘‘ Je vous remércie de tout mon 
ceeur, votre bien reconnaissant.’’ An illiterate Frenchman began 
with the words, ‘‘ Mr. Recu’’! while an Italian headed his card with 
‘* Austria ’’ as sole address, and coolly commenced ‘‘ Cher Dufresne’’ t 

When the bread supply had to be stopped, as well as the despatch 
of reply receipt-cards, there was little for me to do here: therefore, 
after about seven months’ work (mornings only), I left this Bureau 
for a holiday up at charming Chamonix. Honorary workers at the 
Agence des Prisonniers receive an ornate diploma from the Red Cross 
International Committee (signed by its President): but, after a year’s 
collaboration there, it was merely placed on my desk by the ‘“‘ chef ”’ 
of our salle! At this other Geneva organization I should perhaps have 
gone without even a word of thanks, but having asked for some 
“testimonial ’’ to show I had been doing my bit, I received the 
following courteous “‘ scrap of paper,’’ signed by its founder—‘‘L’CEuvre 
. du ‘Pain du Prisonnier de Guerre’ se fait un devoir et un plaisir 
d’attester que Monsieur Dudley Baxter a travaillé gratuitement dans 
ses bureaux pour les prisonniers de guerre de la fin Novembre, 1916, 
a ce jour. Geneve, le 5 Juillet, 1917.’ 








THE HAGUE: THE PAST. 


By ‘‘ Captivus.” 





IT is interesting to remember that we are by no means the first of our 
race who have lived as exiles in Holland. First and foremost were 
the English and Scottish soldiers in the service of the United Nether- 
lands. Apparently these have left no traces behind them in The 
Hague. According to Cannon’s “‘ Historical Records of the Buffs,’ 
there was, eighty years ago, in the ‘‘ Cloister Church,’’ a tablet to the 
memory of Colonel Sir Edward Harwood, Bart., who fell at the siege 
of Maastricht, in 1632, after 33 years spent in the service of the United 
Provinces. There can be no doubt that the ‘‘ Cloister Church ’’ is the 
‘* Kloosterkerk ’’ in the Lange Voorhout, at the corner of Parkstraat. 
A careful search, however, has revealed no trace of this monument, so 
it must have been swept away since 1840. 

Perhaps few English exiles have had a sadder time in Holland 
than the three princesses who married stadholders. Princess Mary, the 
wife of William the Second; Queen Mary, the wife of William the 
Third, and Princess Anne, the wife of William the Fourth. Princess 
Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles the First, was born in November, 
1631, and in May, 1642, she married Prince William, the son of the 
Stadholder Frederick Henry. The bridegroom was just fifteen. A 
celebrated picture of the youthful pair, the last work of the famous 
Van Dyck, is now in the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam. The Princess 
remained in England till February, 1642. In 1647, Prince Frederick 
Henry died, and was succeeded as stadholder by his son, William the 
Second. In November, 1650, Prince William died of smallpox, at the 
age of 24, just ten days before the birth of the boy who was to render 
himself famous as King William the Third. The Anti-Orange and 
Anti-English faction in Holland, under the leadership of De Witt, 
seized the opportunity to proclaim the abolition of the stadholdership, 
and to arrogate all power to themselves. Naturally the Princess was 
unhappy at seeing the rights of her son trampled upon. She was 
always unpopular in the country, and did not trouble to learn Dutch. 

In April, 1648, James, Duke of York, who was 14 years. old, was 
smuggled out of St. James’ Palace during a game of ‘‘ Hide and Seek,”’ 
and sent across to Holland. He lived with his sister at the Hague. 
A few months later the Prince of Wales appeared upon the scene. He 
was at once captivated by Lucy Walters, who had already been four 
years at the Hague. James, the future Duke of Monmouth, was born 
at Rotterdam on April oth, 1649. In spite of the blandishments of 
the fair Prince, Charles must have found his first visit to the Hague 
a gloomy one. He was struck down with the smallpox, and it was 
here that he heard the news of his father’s death. 
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In 1649 Charles left for France, accompanied by Lucy Walters; 
but he was back again at the Hague in February, 1650. The situation 
at this time must have been not altogether devoid of humour.- ‘* ‘The 
House in the Wood ”’ had just been built for the Princess Amelia, the 
widow of the Stadholder Frederick Henry. There was another elderly 
lady then living at the Hague—Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia—the 
daughter of King James the First, and the mother of Prince Rupert. 
Both dowagers made frantic efforts to secure Charles the Second for 
one of their daughters, but all in vain. In May, Charles sailed for 
Scotland in a frigate commanded by Tromp (not Van Tromp—as he is 
usually called in England), and he landed in the Cromarty Firth after 
a voyage of twenty-two days. Lucy Walters remained for a time in 
Holland. In 1654 she returned to London, but she was at once 
deported to the Netherlands. She then found her way to Paris, and 
died there miserably a few years later. 


The room in the Binnenhof, now used by the First Chamber, is 
of considerable interest to us Englishmen. It was originally the hall 
of the States General. The room was decorated in 1655, the year after 
peace had been made with England. High up round all the walls are 
painted windows through which the various nations of the world are 
looking down to see what the States General are doing. In the middle 
of the. ceiling, even more interested than the others, an Englishman 
is looking down as though from a balcony. 


In May, 1660, when Charles the Second was about to return to 
England, there was a marked change in the behaviour of the Dutch 
politicians. The young King was invited to the Hague, and enter- 
tained royally for a week. It was now worth the while of the Dutch 
to pay to the sister of the King of England the respect which they had 
deemed unnecessary to the widow of their own Stadholder. On 
May 22nd the King embarked at Scheveningen on the ‘‘ Naseby,”’ 
which was at once re-christened ‘ The Royal Charles.’’ He sailed on 
the 24th, and landed at Dover on the 26th. The Royal Arms and the 
stern-lanterns of ‘‘ The Royal Charles’’ were carried off by De Ruyter 
when he burned the ships in the Medway. They may now be seen in 
the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam. There are two pictures in the 
Gemeente Museum at the Hague representing the embarkation of 
Charles the Second on his return “ to enjoy his own again.’ 


In September, 1660, Princess Mary crossed over to England after 
an absence of eighteen years. She was received with every honour by 
the King. She died in London on December 24th, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. A few months later Queen Elizabeth sailed for 
England, though ‘‘ The Merry Monarch” did his best to postpone his 
aunt’s visit. She, too, died in England, and was buried in the Abbey. 


Though no trace now remains in the Hague of the English 
regiments in the Dutch service, it is rather a strange coincidence that 
during our stay here a monument has been erected to Johan De Witt, 
_who drove them from the country. British soldiers first came to the 
assistance of the Dutch in 1572, and they faithfully served the United 
Provinces for more than ninety years. In 1665 there were three 
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regiments of English and four of Scottish soldiers. On the outbreak 
of the war with England De Witt got the States General to pass a 
resolution that the British troops must instantly take the oath of 
allegiance to them or be cashiered. The Scottish regiments submitted 
and remained for another century in the Dutch service. The English 
unanimously refused to take the oath, and were at once dismissed. 
They crossed the sea with the assistance of the English Ambassador, 
and were forthwith formed into the ‘‘\Holland Regiment ’’—now 
famous as ‘‘ The Buffs.” In 1672, when war broke out against France 
and England, William the Third was appointed Stadholder. Shortly 
afterwards Admiral Cornelis De Witt was imprisoned in the Gevan- 
genpoort, on a charge of plotting against William. An angry mob 
assembled. The Pensionary walked across from his house to protect 
the Admiral. The mob then broke into the Gevangenpoort, seized the 
two brothers, and lynched them in the most brutal manner. We may 
be sure that the men of ‘‘ The Buffs’’ were by no means sorry when 
they heard that their old enemy had fallen a victim to the Dutch mob. 
The Gevangenpoort and Johan De Witt’s house (No. 6, Kneuterdyk— 
now the U.S.A. Embassy) are both still standing. 


In November, 1775, the Princess Mary, daughter of the Duke of 
York, married her first cousin, the Stadholder William the Third. 
When we think of ‘‘ Dutch William ’’ we are apt to forget that his 
mother was English, and that he was the grandson of Charles the 
First. The young couple reached the Hague on December 14th, and 
the Princess lived chiefly in ‘‘ The House in the Wood”’ till she 
returned to England to become Queen. William entirely lacked the 
wit and grace of Charles the Second, but he followed his uncle’s 
example in neglecting his wife and devoting himself to his mistresses. 
The Princess learnt Dutch, and became more popular than her husband 
in the land of her adoption. 

King William’s unpopularity in England was, perhaps, inevitable. 
Unluckily, he did not confine himself to conferring English and Irish 
estates on Dutch favourites and on his mistress. He seems to have had 
an unfortunate trick of removing from the royal collections in England 
anything that took his fancy. In 1660, a beautiful picture by Gerrit 
Dou, called the ‘‘ Young Mother,’’ was presented to Charles the 
Second. It is uncertain whether it was given by the States of Holland 
or by the Dutch East India Company. King William sent this to his 
beloved Holland, and placed it in the Loo. The consequence is that 
this picture, which ought to be in one of our royal collections, is now 
in the Mauritshuis. 


Monmouth paid a visit to the Hague in the autumn of 1679. It 
was remarked that he seemed very melancholy, and that he actually 
went to church twice in one day. In October of that year the Duke 
and Duchess of York, and their younger daughter Anne, visited the 
Hague; so that ‘‘ The House in the Wood ”’ contained at one time no 
less than four future reigning sovereigns of England—James the Second 
and William the Third, Mary the Second, and Anne. Monmouth was 
again here in the winter of 1684-5. 
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Of all the British soldiers who at different times have resided at 
the Hague, one stands out head and shoulders above all the rest. The 
great Duke of Marlborough was a frequent visitor, and spent much 
time here while his army was in winter quarters. He was here for 
several weeks in the spring of 1704, and the following December found 
him staying in the Mauritshuis, on his way home to England. On 
the day of his departure a fire broke out and gutted the building, 
leaving only the outer walls standing. One cannot suppose that a 
little accident of this sort worried the Duke very much. It is impossible 
that he can have had much regard for the Dutch, whose pigheaded 
obstruction had ruined the campaigns of 1702 and 1703. 


In March, 1734, Anne, Princess Royal of England, the eldest 
daughter of George the Second, married Prince Wiiliam, the Stad- 
holder of Friesland. In May, 1747, in deference to the popular 
demand, Prince William was proclaimed Stadholder of Holland. He 
and his wife then left Leeuwarden, and established their court at the 
Hague. In October, 1751, Prince William the Fourth died, leaving a 
son only three years old. The Princess Anne was appointed Regent, 
and was commonly called ‘‘ The Governess.’’? She ruled the land for 
more than seven years, till her death in January, 1759. She resiaed 
in ‘‘ The House in the Wood,”’ and her arms may be seen on the gate- 
posts of the outer court—the Royal Arms of England of that date, with 
Hanover in the fourth quarter, and with the addition of the ** label’’ 
which formed the Princess’s ‘‘ difference.”’ 


The Princess had a very unhappy time of it. By the middle of 
the 18th century the Anti-Orange and Anti-English party in Holland 
had become very powerful. The Dutch women were, many of them, 
rude to the Princess; and her old mother-in-law at Leeuwarden intrigued 
against her, and made things even more uncomfortable. When she 
died she was buried in the Orangel Mausoleum in the New Church at 
Delft. Her two English predecessors may have had as unpleasant a 
time in Holland, but they at least had the good fortune to die and be 
buried in England. 

Prince William the Fifth was a grandson of King George the 
Second, and in due course he received the Garter. His portrait hangs 
in the hall which was formerly used by the States of Holland. ‘This 
Prince is known to have been abnormally dull; but, if we could trust 
the painter, we should have to believe that he indulged in the unique 
custom of wearing the Garter on both legs! 

When war broke out between England and France in February, 
1793, the Duke of York proceeded at once to the Hague to concert 
measures with the Dutch Government; and it is rather interesting that 
the first British officer who fell in the great struggle—Lieut. Western, 
R.N., of the frigate ‘‘ Syren ’’—was buried in the great church at 
Dordrecht. Fortunately, by 1794, the French, or so-called ‘* Patriotic 
Party,’’ had become all-powerful in Holland. To their exertions the 
British Empire of to-day is indebted for South Africa, Ceylon, and 
Guiana. In January, 1795, William the Fifth left Holland and sailed 


for England. 
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There was nothing heroic about the Dutch Revolution of 1813. 
After the disastrous Battle of Leipsic the French fell back on every 
side, and evacuated Holland: The son of Prince William the Fifth 
was in England. His return to his own country, in which he became 
King William the First, is described as follows in a book published in 
1814, and entitled, ‘‘ A Narrative of the Late Revolution in Holland,’’ 
by G. W. Chad :— 

‘At length, on the 28th of November, four English men-of-war 
appeared off Scheveningen; Captain Baker immediately landed from 
the ‘ Cumberland’ and proceeded to the Hague, which a detachment 
of sixty Cossacks had just entered. . . . In order to dispel the 
general anxiety, Captain Baker directed as many marines to be landed 
from the ‘Cumberland’ and ‘ Princess Caroline’ as could be spared, 
without endangering the safety of those vessels. Accordingly, on the 
following day (29th), two hundred marines were disembarked. ‘Lhe 
people were overjoyed at their arrival; the women embraced them as 
their deliverers; the men welcomed them with eagerness and delight, 
and contested for the satisfaction of having an Englishman billeted at 
their house—all their former terrors and anxieties were forgotten in the 
joy for their deliverance; and, from the most excessive despondency, 
they passed to the opposite extreme. The day was\spent in rejoicings, 
and in preparations for the arrival of the Prince of Orange, which 
seemed now the only event wanting to complete their happiness... His 
most Serene Highness, who had embarked on the 26th at Deal, on 
board the ‘‘ Warrior,’’ with Lord Clancarty and the English Embassy, 
arrived on the 30th off Scheveningen. . . . He got into a boat, 


from which he was conveyed in a boat to the shore, under a royal salute 
from the English ships. An immense concourse of people had rushed 
into the water to receive him; and it was with difficulty that he could 
disengage himself from the crowd which pressed round from every side 
to congratulate him on his return.” 


OSNABURG. 


OSNABURG is a name which suggests unpleasant associations to 
most of the British prisoners of war in Holland. Some few British 
officers were interned in the officers’ prison there, but the place is 
known to most of us as the centre in which all letters to and from the 
numerous prison camps in the notorious ‘‘ roth Army Corps”’ District 
were censored. It is, however, interesting to remember that in the 
18th century Osnaburg was closely connected with our English Royal 
Family. 

By the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, it was arranged that the 
Bishopric of Osnaburg should be filled by a Roman Catholic and a 
Lutheran alternately ; and that the Protestant bishops should be Princes 
of the House of Brunswick. The Roman Catholic bishops, on the 
other hand, were not all members of one family. A Roman Catholic 
Bishop was considered to be a suffragan to the Archbishop of Cologne, 
but a Protestant bishop was simply a temporal prince, and had no 
spiritual powers whatever. When a Protestant bishop was in office, 
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the Archbishop of Cologne had no jurisdiction over Lutherans in the 
Osnaburg Bishopric. 

Prince Ernest Augustus of Brunswick, the grandson of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, and daughter of James the First, and the father of 
George the first, held the bishopric from 1662 till his death in January, 
1698. He was succeeded by the Duke of Lorraine. The next 
Protestant bishop was Prince Ernest Augustus, Duke of Brunswick- 
Lunenburg, the brother of King George the First. He succeeded 
in 1716, in which year he was also created Duke of York. King 
George the First died at the episcopal palace of Osnaburg, in 1727, and 
his brother, the Prince Bishop and Duke of York, died in the following 
year. 
King George the Second intended to nominate his son, the 
celebrated Duke of Cumberland, for the next Protestant vacancy, but, 
unfortunately, the Elector and Archbishop of Cologne, who occupied 
the Episcopal throne, outlived the Duke. A vacancy occurred in the 
spring of 1764, seven months after the birth of Prince Frederick, the 
second son of King George the Third, who afterwards became Duke 
of York and Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. At this time 
the revenue of the bishopric amounted to £20,000 a year, and a small 
army of 2,500 men was maintained. From the point of view of the 
inhabitants, the religion of the bishop was of considerable importance. 
When a Protestant prince filled the episcopal throne, there was a court 
at Osnaburg, and a good deal of money was spent in the town. When 
a Roman Catholic held the appointment, he was always a pluralist who 
lived elsewhere and carried the revenue out of the country. 

King George caused the baby Prince to be elected bishop by the 
Chapter of Osnaburg. This was followed by lengthy disputes between 
the Elector of Cologne, the Chapter, and the Regency of Hanover. 
The Elector of Cologne tried to compel all the inhabitants of Osnaburg, 
Lutherans as well as Roman Catholics, to acknowledge the authority 
of certain ecclesiastics appointed by himself. The rights of the Pro- 
testants were maintained only after a long contest. It is very probable . 
that this affair was never forgotten by King George the Third, and 
that it did much towards making him so inflexible towards the Roman 
Catholics in his later years. 

There was a good deal of misapprehension in England as to the 
real status of the bishop. In 1766, a certain James Burgh dedicated a 
volume of Essays ‘‘ To the Right Reverend Father in God, of three 
years old, His Royal Highness Prince Frederick, Bishop of 
Osnaburg.”’ 

In 1781, Prince Frederick went to Hanover, and in 1783 he entered 
into possession of his bishropric. He spent several more years in 
Germany, but returned to England in July, 1786. 

In 1802 it was arranged at Ratisbon that the bishopric should fall 
to the House of Brunswick for ever, on condition that the King of 
England, in his capacity of Elector of Hanover, should renounce all 
claims to Hildesheim, Corvey, and Hexter, and abandon his rights in 
the cities of Hamburg and Bremen. A few years later the bishopric 
was merged in the Kingdom of Westphalia, and after 1815 in the 


Kingdom of Hanover. 








CORFU: A GLIMPSE IN 1917-1918. 


By Lieut.-CoLone, C. H. Straton and Captain F. C. Goopwin. 





IN his ‘‘ Corfu—a Memory,’’! Major Morris Bent lifts the curtain anit 
gives us a delightful glimpse of Corfu in the days of the Britis 
occupation. 

Sixty years have slipped away, bringing no great changes or 
improvements, since the day on which the sails of the ship bearing 
away the British soldiers dipped below the horizon. Incidents 
constantly occur which bridge over the years and remind the British 
soldier of to-day of the work of those who were here 60 to 100 
years before him. 

The harbour is again thronged with every type of craft, but 
practically all with one purpose—war. The leisurely sailing craft have 
almost all gone except for the Corfiote caiques fishing out in the 
channel. The cumbrous “ Il Terrible ’’ has been replaced by numbers 
of motor launches, noticeable for their speed and ease of control. 

The fortifications of Vido Island were all destroyed when we 
handed over the Ionian Islands to Greece. There is a local story 
that, towards the end of the demolitions, the Austrians tested a new 
explosive (guncotton) on some of the works; the walls were wrecked, 
but so were the windows of Corfu. Some asphalt from the old 
buildings had been collected by a Greek and hoarded up until the 
present day, when it was presented to the British Red Cross Society 
and used again in the floor of the huts built for the present garrison. 
Since the destruction of its fortifications Vido was forsaken until the 
advent of the Serbs who escaped through the Albanian mountains. 
When the footsore, starving, and fever-stricken refugees arrived a 
large number were sheltered on the island, but many never left, and 
to-day a great Serbian gravevard is one of its features. 

Going ashore at the commercial landing place, Fort Neuf stands 
to the right, and floating from its ramparts is the flag of an Allied 
nation, showing that it is once again occupied. Running along at 
its foot is a large block of buildings which will at once recall the solid 
Victorian military architecture. 

Passing up through the streets we notice at once the number of 
‘bars ’’ to testify that the Greek will attempt to satisfy the tastes of 
the troops of the different nationalities. Barbers’ shops have inscrip- 
tions in half a dozen different languages, and in the few booksellers 
may be seen an occasional English magazine, rarely less than six 
months old. 

The parade ground is just the same as sixty years ago, but now 
the former palace of the Lord High Commissioner overlooks different 
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‘occupants: in place of the old red tunics one sees the khaki, horizon 
‘blue, and service grey uniforms of five Allied nations. 

We cross the parade ground, past the statue of Schulemberg, the 

great Venetian commander, and enter the citadel over the ditch, the 
latter now a hive of industry rather than a resort of pleasure craft. 
Over the entrance of the citadel three flags float side by side, and the 
guard room is occupied by three guards of diiferent nationalities. It 
has been most interesting to watch the ‘“‘snap’”’ of the salute of 
Thomas Atkins communicate itself to other troops. Up the hill past 
tablets recording the restoration and enlargement of the different 
buildings in past centuries, we proceed by a road which is quite 
practicable for motor traffic, and, passing the ‘‘ Locus Puniendorum ”’ 
of the Venetians, we reach the pleasant grounds of the Military Hospital, 
which was completed, as shown by the tablet over the front entrance, 
in 1835. 
A cool, pleasant building of the heavy solid type of military 
architecture familiar to old British stations, it has reverted to its 
original purpose, and the pale blue uniform and red neckcloth are 
seen once more in its vaulted wards and long corridors. Much had 
to be done to repair the ravages of time, but the work has been 
lovingly carried out, and it is now worthy of its traditions. 

There are still a few links with the past besides the walls. At 
one end of the building is the dispensary, containing the original 
shelves and fittings; on one drawer is a label, yellow with age, ‘‘ Corks,”’ 
on another is inscribed ‘‘ Bandages ’’; doubtless these labels, like that 
marked ‘‘ Trousers ’’ in the linen store, date from the days of which 
Major Bent writes so gracefully. In an old rubbish heap a tall iron 
pump, bearing the initials of the late Board of Ordnance, was 
discovered. It was repaired and erected over the large subterranean 
cistern in the courtyard, so the soldier of the New Army may be seen 
raising his washing water in the same way as did the old Regular or 
Militia man of Crimean days. 

The rain water heads on the walls are still the original heavy 
lead hoppers, which bear the rare initials ‘‘ W.R.IV.”’ 

The work of destroying mosquito breeding places brought to 
light relics of the Venetian occupation, and from these there are now 
pyramids of iron and stone cannon balls in the hospital garden, varying 
from three to twelve inches in diameter. : 

From the top of East Hill a wonderful view is obtained. At the 
end of the Esplanade, now the fashionable promenade of Corfu, is the 
wooded promontory, once the site of the Acropolis. Nestling among 
its trees is the old Georgian residence, built by High Commissioner 
Adam, now the royal villa called ‘‘ Mon Repos.’’ Further south, 
across the Hyllaic Harbour of Thucydides and half hidden in the trees, 
may be seen the tawdry Achilleion, a residence of the Kaiser. 

Turning eastwards, the eye is enchanted at evening by the 
wonderful sunset effect over the Albanian mountains. One wonders 
what will be the future of this country as a Republic under Italian 


protection. 
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It is curious to note that, whilst at home folks are speaking and 
writing of the metric system of weights and measures, the people of 
Corfu cling to the use of the yard and the pound, in spite of the 
demands of troops used to decimals. The explanation may perhaps 
be found in the fact that the yard is some three inches less than the 
metre, and that there is a distinct profit to be obtained by selling 
sixteen ounces as half a kilogram. 

The roads of the island exhibit every evidence of the painstaking 
engineer work of the period of the occupation, but they are not well 
kept, whilst the natives say that little or nothing has been done to the 
old roads since the island was ceded. In all sorts of queer places one 
is confronted by stones bearing the bench mark of the British 
Government surveyors. 

A pleasant place to picnic and bask in the sun, even in January, is 
Paleocastrizza. Perched away up in the cliffs by the monastery it is 
delightful to look away over the blue waters of the Ionian Sea and 
wonder whether an enemy submarine will show itself. Returning 
thence to Corfu, and coming through the Val di Roppa, the broad level 
slopes and the whirl of an aeroplane overhead give food for thought. 
It is only twelve hours’ flight to England. Would the island have 
been ceded if there had been an Imperial Air Force sixty years ago? . 

In the peaceful British cemetery, from the tombs now falling into 
a natural decay, the epitaphs tell sad little tales of the toll exacted by 
death from the youth of the garrison. Since then it has enfelded a 
few from the Mediterranean Fleet from time to time. Now the 
regulation wooden crosses show that soldiers of the New Armies have 
their last resting place there amongst their predecessors of seventy 
years ago. 

Corfu has a long and varied history, but mostly connected with 
wars, battles, and sieges, dating from the first naval battle of history 
(B.C. 665) down to the present day; now it is again a busy spot, on 
account of its strategic position, but in a few years the ease-loving 
Corfiote will slip back to his leisure, and to dreams of the way the 
money flowed in the days of the present war. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The narrative of the events of the war on its naval side was brought to a 
conclusion in the issue of the JournaL for February, 1919. In this issue, the 
Naval Notes, which ceased in the number for August, 1914, are resumed. The 
granting of an armistice to Germany on November rith, 1918, brought about a 
cessation of hostilities, and the surrender of the effective units of Germany’s 
Fleet on November 21st set a limit to further naval operations. 


DISPERSAL OF THE GRAND FLEET. 


On April 3rd it was officially announced that the Grand Fleet would cease 
to exist as such from April 7th, and Sir David Beatty hauled down his flag 
accordingly. The King was pleased to approve of the promotion of Admirals Lord 
Jellicoe and Sir David Beatty to be Admirals of the Fleet, with effect from April 3rd, 
‘‘in recognition of their distinguished services during the war.’? The Admiralty 
gave orders for Lord Jellicoe to hoist his flag as Admiral of the Fleet in H.M.S. 
‘“ New Zealand,”’ in which he was then proceeding on a mission to India and 
the Dominions; and for Sir David Beatty likewise to hoist the Union flag in 
the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ flagship of the Grand Fleet. Although the latter force 
was Officially retained in being until April, its dispersal had actually been in process 
since December. The first ship to return to Devonport from the Grand Fleet was 
the ‘‘ New Zealand,’’ which arrived on December 30th; but a month earlier, on 
November 30th, the Australian cruiser ‘‘ Melbourne,’? and on December 2nd the 
battle-cruiser ‘‘ Repulse,’”’ arrived at Portsmouth. On January 25th, Admiral Sir 
David Beatty received the freedom of the city of Edinburgh, and in the course 
of his speech on that occasion he said :— 

That night was the last night on which the great battle-fleets which 
composed the Grand Fleet would rest in the Firth of Forth as one fleet. 
On the morrow the first unit would depart for other waters. To him and 
to his brother admirals it was a sad moment—the breaking up of that 
great force, built up with the greatest care, and which had accomplished 
so much. But so it was, and it was ever thus, that the Fleets of England 
should be ‘‘ here to-day and gone to-morrow.’’ They had to return to their 
duties of policing the seas. They had to send ships to show the flag east 
and west and north and south. That great colonizer, the British Navy, had 
to play its part. The Fleet was being dispersed to be a safeguard to His 
Majesty and his Dominions, and a security for such as passed upon the 
seas on their lawful occasions. 

In regard to the revised distribution of the Fleets, Dr. Macnamara, on March 
12th, said that the provisional composition of the Mediterranean Squadron was 
six battleships, six light cruisers, a destroyer flotilla, and a submarine flotilla. 
The eventual disposition and strength of the units in home waters and abroad 
was dependent in many respects upon the peace settlement. On April 1st it was 
stated that the new Atlantic Fleet would comprise two battle-squadrons, one com- 
posed of ‘‘ Royai Sovereigns ’’ and the other of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeths,”’ a battle- 
cruiser squadron of five units, a flying squadron with the ‘‘ Furious ” as flagship, 
a light cruiser squadron of six vessels with the ‘‘Curagoa’”’ as flagship, a 
destroyer flotilla with the ‘‘ Castor’? as commodore’s ship, four flotillas of sub- 
marines, two monitors and three obsolete battleships for a Fleet target service. 
The Home Fleet was to include one battle-squadron of the ‘‘ King George V.”’ 
class, a light cruiser squadron with the ‘‘ Caledon” as flagship, and a minelaying 
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squadron with the ‘‘ Princess Margaret ’’ as leader. There were also to be reserve 
divisions manned by nucleus crews at the home ports. For the Mediterranean 
there were detailed the battleships ‘‘ Iron Duke ”’ as flagship, ‘‘ Emperor of India ”’ 
as second flag, ‘‘ Benbow,’’ ‘‘ Marlborough,” ‘‘ Ajax,” and ‘‘ Centurion ’’; with 
the Third Light Cruiser Squadron of six ships, the ‘‘ Cardiff’’ being flagship. 
Five light cruiser squadrons were allotted to other foreign stations: the Fourth, 
with the ‘‘ Carysfort ’’ flagship, to the East Indies; the Fifth, with the ‘‘ Hawkins ” 
and ‘‘ Cairo” flagships, to China; the Sixth, with the ‘‘ Birmingham ”’ flagship, 
to the Cape; the Seventh, with the ‘‘ Southampton ”’ flagship, to South America; 
and the Eighth, with the ‘‘ Calcutta’ flagship, to North America. 

One of the last public acts of Sir David Beatty before hauling down his flag 
was to visit Liverpool and Chester to receive the freedom of those cities, and 
also the freedom of the borough of Southport. On receiving the freedom of 
Liverpool, Sir David Beatty said :— 


In common with the other great services, the Navy had learned many 
lessons in the four and a half years which had passed. They had made 
many mistakes, and it was their business to-day to see that the lessons 
were taken to heart, so that we should not again be found in such a state 
that we had to face the greatest crisis in history with improvised methods, 
working from hand to mouth. . . . The Navy is a shield and not a 
rattling sabre. . . . Our opportunities of destroying the High Seas Fleet 
are known to everybody. The Germans were wise in their generation. One 
opportunity was given of short duration; they never gave another; and in 
the end the prestige of the Grand Fleet was alone sufficient to give it the 
greatest victory of all times. “ 


On February 12th, a volume entitled ‘‘ The Grand Fleet, 1914-16: Its Creation, 
Development, and Work,” by Admiral Viscount Jellicoe, was published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., containing’ a record by the late Commander-in-Chief of the 
duties and operations of the Fleet from his appointment on August 4th, 1914, 
until he relinquished command on November 28th, 1916. Revelation was made 
of certain deficiencies and shortcomings in the Fleet and at its northern bases, 
which were undefended against torpedo attack, rendering the Fleet more exposed 
than when it was at sea. Whereas Germany had 96 destroyers fit for oversea 
work, of 30 knots’ speed, this country had in home waters only 76, of which 33 
were of only 27 knots’ speed; 40 were allotted to the Grand Fleet proper, and 
36 based on Harwich. British cruisers lacked the speed necessary for efficiency 
as scouts, although very superior in fighting qualities to the German cruisers. 
In regard to the Battle of Jutland, to which four chapters were devoted, Lord 
Jellicoe states that the action convinced us that our armour-piercing shell was 
inferior in its penetrative power to that used by the Germans. The manufacture 
ot a new type was begun in 1917, with a new type of burster and an altered 
fuse, for guns of .12-in. calibre and above, doubling their offensive power. Similarly, 
increased deck armour protection, shown to be necessary, was fitted to all ships. 
Not until after Jutland was a regular submarine patrol begun off the Horn Reef, 
owing to lack of sufficient suitable boats. The wireless range of the boats had to 
be extended from 50 to 300-400 miles to increase the usefulness of this watching 
patrol in the vicinity of enemy bases. 


THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 

The new Patent for the Admiralty, consequent upon the appointment in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s new Cabinet of the Right Hon. Walter Long as First Lord in succes- 
sion to Sir Eric Geddes, was published in the London Gazette on January 17th. In 
this Patent also, instead of the four Civil Lords whose names were included in 
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that of December 31st (given in the last issue of the JouRNAL), the name of only 
one appeared, viz., Mr. A. F. Pease. Mr. E. G. Pretyman, Sir Robert Horne, 
and the Earl of Lytton—Second, Third, and Fourth Civil Lords respectively—were 
omitted. Another new Patent was published on January 31st, rendered necessary 
by the appointment of Lord Lytton to be the Civil Lord on the Board, in succession 
to Mr. Pretyman; and in this Patent Mr. A. F. Pease was again included as 
Second Civil Lord. 

On March 30th Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Heath succeeded Sir Cecil Burney as 
Commander-in-Chief on the Coast of Scotland, and his place as Second Sea Lord 
and Chief of Naval Personnel was taken by Vice-Admiral Sir Montague Browning. 
On April 3rd the appointment was announced of Vice-Admiral Sir S. Fremantle, 
Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, to be Vice-Admiral Commanding the First Battle 
Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, to date May 1st. His successor will be Rear-Admiral 
James Andrew Fergusson. One other member of the Board was nominated to a 
sea command. Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Duff, Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff, 
was selected as Commander-in-Chief in China. 


THe Navy Estimates. 

For the first time since 1914 the Navy Estimates for the coming financial year 
were on March 6th issued as a Parliamentary White Paper [37]. The figures 
were not, however, given as fully as in pre-war times, nor were they accompanied 
by an Explanatory Memorandum from the First Lord. A vote on account of 
460,000,000 was asked for, and it was stated that votes for the further amounts 
required for the Naval Services during the year 1919-20 would be submitted later 
in the session. The Estimates totalled £149,200,000, or nearly three times the 
amount of the last pre-war Estimates presented in March, 1914. The following 
is a comparison of the figures :— 





VOTES. 1919-20 1914-15 
Total number of officers, seamen, boys, 

Coastguard, and Royal Marines __... 280,000 151,000 
Wages, etc., of officers, seamen and boys, 

Coastguard, and Royal Marines _ ...426,000,000 8,800,000 
Victualling and clothing for the Navy ... 11,300,000 3,092,000 
Medical establishments and services... 600,000 292,100 
Civilians employed on Fleet services ... 370,000 115,300 
Educational services 33 Re $82 350,000 175,000 
Scientific services... pea ies is 400,000 64,700 
Royal Naval Reserves _... ba 700,000 489,900 
Shipbuilding, iss oasis maintenance, etc. 

Personnel i om ~ a -. | 14,000,000 3,989,800 

Matériel... nib 4 bas ... 16,500,000 7,087,400 

Contract work ... xe w+ 37,500,000 14,287,800 
Naval armaments and aviation i 18,000,000 535445300 
Works, buildings, and — at home 

and abroad sh on ... 6,500,000 3,595,500 
Miscellaneous effective services ps sss 3,500,000 523,700 
Admiralty Office... ee bis ... 1,360,000 483,500 
Half-pay and retired pay . $1,022,000 1,003,700 
Naval and Marine Pensions, gratuities, 

etc, s ... 10,625,000 1,605,900 
Civil superannuation, ‘compensation allow- 

ances, and gratuities ... Se Peis 473,000 399,400 

Totals ash ves mr 4 149,200,000 51,550,000 
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The Estimates were introduced in the House of Commons on March 12th by 
Mr. Long, who stated that the figures represented the maximum which the Board 
intended to work down from during the year, and not, as before the war, the 
figures which the Admiralty hoped to work up to. Of the men to be demobilized, 
54 per cent. had already been passed out. The dimensions of the post-war peace 
Navy could not be framed until after the Peace Conference had finished its labours. 
‘‘The only plan we have laid down,”’ said the First Lord, ‘‘ is that in the future 
we must be able to show the flag throughout the British Empire.’’ Figures 
illustrating the record of the military personnel carried under the protection of the 
Navy from August, 1914, to March 2nd, 1919, showed that the personnel (effectives) 
numbered 23,388,228, and the non-effectives 3,336,241; while British military stores 
totalled 47,992,839 tons and Allied stores 4,964,811 tons. As regards new construc. 
tion, the Admiralty contracts cancelled since the armistice include three battle- 
cruisers, the ‘‘ Anson,’’ ‘‘ Howe,”’ and ‘‘ Rodney.’”’ These were in an early stage 
of construction, and their places on the slips have been taken by merchant shipping. 
The bonus announced on January 3oth to officers and men was stated by Mr. Long 
to be ‘‘ really an advance of pay in anticipation of the final report of the Jerram 
Committee.’’ A committee is also sitting on the question of half-pay, *‘a rank 
injustice, which this House must rectify at the earliest possible moment.” In 
regard to promotion from the lower deck to commissioned rank, there were 67 
promotions to mate and 451 to warrant rank during 1918. 


New NavaL Commanps.—On March 31st Admiral the Hon. Sir Stanley Colville — 
was succeeded as Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, on the expiration of his 
three years’ tenure of the command, by Admiral Sir Cecil Burney. The latter was 
followed as Commander-in-Chief on the Coast of Scotland by Vice-Adritiral Sir 
Herbert Heath, from the Admiralty. On April 1st Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, who 
had been Commander-in-Chief on the Coast of Ireland since July 20th, 1915, 
including the whole period of co-operation with the American forces, was succeeded 
by Admiral Sir Reginald G. O. Tupper. On April 2nd the Admiralty issued the 
following appointments :— 


Admiral Sir Charles E. Madden to. be Commander-in-Chief of the Home and 
Atlantic Fleets, dated April 8th; Vice-Admiral Sir A. Leveson to be Vice-Admiral 
Commanding the 2nd Battle Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, dated April 8th; Vice- 
Admiral Sir S. Fremantle to be Vice-Admiral Commanding the 1st Battle Squadron, 
Atlantic Fleet, dated May 1st; Vice-Admiral Sir H. Oliver to be Vice-Admiral Com- 
manding the Home Fleet, dated April 8th; Acting Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
to be Vice-Admiral Commanding the Battle Cruiser Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, dated 
April 8th; Rear-Admiral R. J. Prendergast to be Rear-Admiral Commanding 
Orkneys and Shetlands, dated March 1st; Rear-Admiral Cecil F. Dampier to be 
Rear-Admiral, Dover (temporary), dated March 20th; Rear-Admiral Sir R. Philli- 
more to be Admiral Commanding Aircraft, and Rear-Admiral Commanding the 
Flying Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, dated April 8th; Rear-Admiral Sir D. R. L. 
Nicholson to be Rear-Admiral Commanding the 3rd Battle Squadron, Home Fleet, 
dated April 8th; Rear-Admiral Sir W. Goodenough to be Admiral Superintendent 
of Chatham Dockyard, dated May 1st; Rear-Admiral Hon. Victor Stanley to be 
Rear-Admiral in the 1st Battle Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, dated April 8th; Rear- 
Admiral Sir E. Alexander-Sinclair to be Rear-Admiral of the 3rd Light Cruiser 
Squadron, Mediterranean; Rear-Admiral J. A. Fergusson to be Rear-Admiral 
Commanding the Devonport Reserve, dated March 18th; Rear-Admiral Sir A. 
Everett to be Rear-Admiral Commanding the 8th Light Cruiser Squadron, West 
Atlantic, dated March 10th; Rear-Admiral A. T. Hunt to be Commander-in-Chief, 
South American Station, dated March gth; Rear-Admiral L. Clinton-Baker to be 
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Rear-Admiral in the 2nd Battle Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, dated April 8th; Rear- 
Admiral G. H. Borrett to be Rear-Admiral Commanding the 5th Light Cruiser 
Squadron, China, dated March 1st; Rear-Admiral E. P. F. G. Grant to be First 
Naval Member of the Commonwealth of Australia Naval Board, dated March 21st; 
Rear-Admiral H. L. Mawbey to be Rear-Admiral Commanding the Nore Reserve, 
dated March 17th; Commodore J. S. Dumaresq to be Commodore Commanding 
H.M. Australian Fleet, dated March 22nd; Commodore A. A. Ellison to be Senior 
Naval Officer, Yang Tse, dated April 1st. 


NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 


‘* TOLAIRE ’’? DisasTeR.—Early on the morning of January 1st the steam yacht 
‘‘ Tolaire,”’ originally the ‘‘ Amalthza,’”’ which had been serving as parent ship 
at the Stornoway naval base, went aground on the Breasts of Holm, at the entrance 
to the harbour there, in very rough weather. Of 200 naval ratings on board, 
proceeding on New Year leave, only some fifty were able to scramble ashore, 
several being injured, and nearly all the officers and crew of the yacht were lost. 


InguirY ReEsuLt.—At a public inquiry by Sheriff Principal Mackintosh, with 
a jury, held at Stornoway on February roth and 11th, it was found that the officer 
in charge did not exercise sufficient prudence in approaching the harbour; that 
a look-out was not on duty; that there were not sufficient life-belts, boats, and 
rafts; and that no orders were given by the officers with a view to saving life; 
further, that there was loss of time between the signals of distress and the arrival 
of the life-saving apparatus. 


THE JERRAM COMMITTEE.—On January 6th the Admiralty announced that a 
Committee under the presidency of Admiral Sir Martyn Jerram was to proceed to 
the home ports and elsewhere as necessary to take evidence from naval ratings 
on the subject of pay and conditions of service. In order to give the proceedings 
as far as possible the character and value of a joint conference of officers and 
men, at each port a certain number of ratings were to be selected by the men, 
to be attached to the Committee in an advisory capacity. 


‘‘ CHESTER’? IN THE MersEy.—From January 6th to 8th the light cruiser 
** Chester,’? Captain R. N. Lawson, paid a visit to the Mersey, in company with 
the ‘‘ Birkenhead.’’ These two ships were building for Greece at Cammell Laird’s 
yard, Birkenhead, when war began, but were purchased in 1915 and completed 
for the British Navy. It was in the ‘‘ Chester’? that Boy Cornwell gained the 
V.C. at the Battle of Jutland, and his gun was a source of interest to visitors to 
the vessel, including the Mayor of Chester, Sir John Frost. 


AUSTRALIAN Destroyers.—On January 8th a Ferrol report said that the 
destroyer ‘‘ Parramatta’’ was disabled off Cape Prior Help. In regard to this 
and other reports, the Admiralty announced that bad weather separated the six 
boats of the Australian flotilla while on passage from Gibraltar to England, and 
two put into Vigo and two into Ferrol for shelter, the other two, the ‘‘ Swan” 
and ‘‘ Yarra,’’ continuing the voyage. All six arrived at Devonport later to refit 
before going to Australia. 


‘‘ VERNON ’? TorPEDO ScHooLt.—On January 15th, it was announced that the 
Gun Wharf at Portsmouth, which was handed over to the Royal Navy early in 
the war, was to be used for the accommodation of the Torpedo School formerly 
housed in the three hulks known as H.M.S. “ Vernon.’? These hulks were the 
late ‘‘ Donegal ’”’ and ‘‘ Marlborough,” first rates, and the ‘‘ Warrior,’’ late cruiser 
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(the first British ironclad). A fourth ship, the ‘‘ Forte” (late ‘‘ Furious”) was 
appropriated for the Torpedo School during the war. 


Tue AuxitiaRy Patrot.—Before the dispersal of the Auxiliary Patrol Service 
in January, the Admiralty issued a message recording their appreciation of the 
admirable work performed during the war by the yachts, whalers, trawlers, drifters, 
motor-launches, and motor-boats belonging to it. The Board thanked ‘‘ the naval, 
mercantile marine, and other officers, who joined this service—the yachtsmen, 
skippers, mates, deckhands, engine-room and other ratings, both men and boys, 
who have helped, with marked success, to keep the sea against the submarine 
attacks of the enemy.”’ 


20TH MINELAYING FLoTILLA.—On January 16th an account of the work of the 
2oth Minelaying Flotilla in the Heligoland Bight was published in The Times by 
the Naval Officer signing himself ‘‘ Taffrail.”’ It was therein revealed that the 
Flotilla, from March to November, 1918, carried ott thirty-nine minelaying opera- 
tions in enemy waters and laid some 12,000 mines. In one of his last speeches 
as First Lord, Sir Eric Geddes, on January 4th at a concert for wounded British 
and New Zealand soldiers at Oatlands, Surrey, said he would give the palm for 
the best, bravest, and pluckiest section of the British Navy to the men of the 
2oth Minelaying Flotilla, As the German Navy would not come out in force our 
submarines and minelaying boats had, day after day and night after night, entered 
huge German minefields off Heligoland and blocked the, channels through which — 
some German boats left and returned. These trap mines led to over one hundred 
German craft being caught during the first six months of 1918. On one occasion 
four of our minelayers were seen by six German outpost boats. Our mén passed 
through the minefield, laid their mines, and on their return journey ‘‘ mopped up.”’ 
the six German boats and captured the crews. Our mine barrier below Ostend 
captured seventeen German submarines in one month. The first German mutiny 
was caused by the men refusing to face the mines we laid just below the surface. 


SuBMARINE Losses.—On January 25th an authoritative statement gave the 
British loss in submarines during the war as fifty-nine, as against a total! German 
loss of 203. The British loss was made up of thirty-nine destroyed by enemy 
action, three interned, seven destroyed by the British crews when they were with- 
drawn from the Russian ports, four victims of accidents, one wrecked, and five 
lost by collision. 


OFFICERS AT CAMBRIDGE.—It was announced in January that the Admiralty had 
decided to adopt, in regard to newly-appointed Lieutenants in the Navy, an educa- 
tional scheme somewhat analogous to that which has obtained during the war in 
respect to military officer cadets. In normal times a midshipman may serve for 
four years without getting promotion to Sub-Lieutenant, and so gets ample time 
for a thorough grounding in the elements of his profession as well as in educa- 
tional equipment generally. But during the war promotion has been much more 
rapid, and at the same time the press of duties has been such as to leave no time 
for studies. Hence it has been decided to send 400 young naval officers to 
Cambridge for a six-months’ course, and the scheme will be continued and possibly 
extended if it turns out well. The young officers will be accommodated at two 
colleges and will be instructed in mathematics, electricity, applied mechanics, navat 
engineering, laboratory work and kindred subjects. They will have a course of 
optional as well as obligatory subjects, and will be under naval discipline. Captain 
Eric J. A. Fullerton, assisted by five commanders, and other officers, as instructors, 
was appointed in charge of the course. 
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Tratninc Crursers.—On January 25th the cruiser ‘‘ Cornwall’’ was recom- 
missioned at Devonport by Captain H. K. Kitson for service as a training ship 
for cadets, some sixty of whom subsequently joined the vessel, which Jeft for a 
cruise on February 3rd. On February ist, her sister-ship, the ‘‘ Cumberland ” 
was recommissioned for similar duty by Captain Gordon Campbell, V.C., and left 
a week later on a cruise. The cruiser ‘‘ Carnarvon ’* was at this time taken in hand 
to be prepared for the sea training of special entry cadets from Keyham, who 
were to join her in the first week of May. 


NavaL ORDNANCE ARTIFICER BRANCH. — On January 25th the Admiralty 
announced the establishment of a new branch, to be called the Ordnance Artificer 
Branch, to undertake the work at present performed by the Armourer Branch and 
the turret engine-room artificers. In order to provide a nucleus of experienced 
men in the new branch, engine-room artificers with previous experience of turret 
machinery, and armourer ratings, were to be permitted to transfer to it subject to 
the fulfilment of certain required conditions. Pending the fulfilment of these 
conditions, certain immediate improvements were sanctioned for the armourer branch, 


both in regard to pay and status. 


AIRMEN CiLaim Prize Bounty.—On January 29th an award of £2,750 as prize 
bounty for the destruction of the German cruiser ‘‘ Breslau’’ on January 2oth, 
1918, was notable as being the first claim in which officers of the Air Service 
participated. The claim was made by virtue of section 3, sub-section 2, of the 
Naval Prize Act, 1918. Commander Viscount Broome was the senior officer 
present, and the claimants belonged to the monitors ‘‘ Raglan ”’ and ‘‘ M.28,”’ the 
destroyers “‘ Lizard’? and ‘‘ Tigress,’’ and the ‘‘ Supernal ’”’ and ‘‘ Anchor of Hope 
II.’’ The detachment of the Air Force was embarked in the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Ark 
Royal.”’ 


LAUNCH OF THE ‘‘ WHITSHED.’’—The new destroyer ‘‘ Whitshed,”’ of the ‘‘ W”’ 


type, with a displacement of about 1,300 tons, designed speed of 34 knots with 
geared turbines, and four 4-7-in. guns, one 3-in. A.A. gun, and two 2r-in. triple 
torpedo tubes, was launched in January by Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson, Ltd., from their Wallsend shipyard. She was the twenty-eighth 
destroyer launched by this firm since war began. 


‘* PENARTH ’’? SUNK.—On February 4th, at 2 p.m., the mine-sweeper ‘‘ Penarth,’’ 
Lieutenant Peter A. C. Sturrock, D.S.C., struck a mine off the Yorkshire coast 
and sank. The Commanding Officer and Artificer Engineer A. Trotter were lost, 
and thirty-seven ratings. The ‘‘ Penarth ’’ was out on a mine-sweeping expedition, 
and, apparently losing her bearings in a fog and a snowstorm, drifted on to an 
uncleared minefield. 


‘* Erin’s Iste’’? SunK.—On February 7th, at 6 a.m., the paddle mine-sweeper 
‘‘Erin’s Isle’? was struck by a mine near the entrance to the Thames and sank 
immediately. Twenty-eight survivors were landed. According to the ‘‘ Navy List,”’ 
the vessel was commanded by Lieutenant R. Plowman, R.N.R. 


ZEEBRUGGE DerspaTcHEs.—On February 19th the despatches of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes, Commanding the Dover Patrol, were issued describing the operations 
for the blocking of Ostend and Zeebrugge on April 23rd and May roth, 1918. 
The despatches were written from Fleet House, Dover, and dated May goth, 1918, 
and June 15th, 1918, respectively. Included in them were the reports to the Vice- 
Admiral of Commodore Hubert Lynes, from Dunkirk. 


CANTEEN SHIP’s RETURN.—Flying the flag of the Junior Army and Navy Stores, 
whose directors were asked by the Admiralty in 1914 to supply comforts to the 
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seamen in the North Sea, the Grand Fleet’s canteen vessel, the s.s. ‘‘ Borodino,”’ 
came to London from Scapa Flow on February 13th and anchored in the Brunswick 
Yard of the Surrey Commercial Docks. 


‘© E.13’ Sorp.—In February the wreck of submarine ‘ E.13,”’ which after 
being salved from the Danish island of Saltholm in 1915 was interned at Copen- 
hagen, was sold by the British Government to Messrs. Petersen & Albeck, of 
Copenhagen, for 150,000 kroner (about £8,300), to be broken up. 


Royat AUSTRALIAN Navy.—The first vessels of the Royal Australian Navy to 
return after service in European waters were the light cruiser ‘‘ Melbourne,’ 
Captain E. Astley Rushton, and the destroyers ‘‘ Huon,” ‘‘ Parramatta,’’ ‘t Warre- 
go,”’ and ‘ Yarra,’’ which left Plymouth on March 6th. The Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Cecil Thursby, signalled wishing the officers and men of the Australian 
Navy ‘‘ goodbye, and a pleasant passage.’’ 


Girts OF TorPEDO Crart.—On February 26th, in reply to Lieut.-Colonel 
Burgoyne, Mr. Long said ‘‘ that an offer had been made to the Commonwealth 
Government of six modern destroyers and six modern submarines. Two sub- 
marines had been presented to the Dominion of Canada, and requests put forward 
by other self-governing dominions would receive sympathetic consideration. The 
Australian Navy was in an advanced stage of development.”’ 


New ComManpDinG OrFicer.—On March 22nd, at Portsmouth, Commodore 
J. S. Dumaresq hoisted his broad pennant as Commodore Commanding the Austra- 
lian Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey, whose flag was hauled 
down in the battle-cruiser ‘ Australia.” Commodore Dumaresq had previously 
been in command of the light cruiser ‘‘ Sydney ’’ since November, 1917. 


COMMONWEALTH Navy Boarp.—In February it had been announced that Rear- 
Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey would become First Naval Member of the Commonwealth 
Navy Board, but in March the Melbourne Herald stated that this officer found 
himself unable to accept the Commonwealth’s terms. In the list of appointments 
issued by the Admiralty on April 2nd, Rear-Admiral E. P. F. G. Grant, who was 
Chief of Staff to Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, Second-in-Command of the Grand Fleet, 
at the Battle of Jutland, was nominated to the post. 


Supmarines Leave.—On April roth the light cruiser ‘‘ Sydney,’’ Captain H. P. 
Cayley, R.A.N., left Spithead for Australia convoying the new submarines, ‘‘ J.1”’ 
to ‘‘J.7,’’ presented by the Imperial Government. The ‘‘J”’ class boats, built 
in the public dockyards from 1916 onwards, were the fastest heavy oil-engined 
vessels in the world. 


New Destroyer.—The ‘‘ Stalwart,’’ ocean-going destroyer, one of the six 
presented to Australia in April, successfully completed a series of trials at sea off 
the mouth of the River Tyne. She is the thirty-fourth destroyer built by Swan, 
Hunter, & Wigham Richardson (Limited), twenty-seven of them having been 
completed since the outbreak of war, and is one of the latest of the ‘‘S’”’ type 
of destroyer, of which the most striking characteristic is a long forecastle. The 
propelling machinery consists of Brown-Curtis geared turbines built by the Wallsend 
Slipway & Engineering Company (Limited), steam being supplied from water- 
tube boilers fired with oil fuel. The ship is armed with quick-firing guns, a high- 
angle gun, and torpedo-tubes carried on the deck. There is a complete installation 
of the most modern system of gun-director control, which is operated from the 
bridge. The ship’s complement is close on one hundred men. 
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Prince OF Wags’ Visit.—On April 15th the ‘‘ Australia’’ (which had been 
open to public inspection on the roth) was visited at Portsmouth by the Prince 
of Wales, who lunched on board with Commodore Dumaresq. Representatives 
of the Australian Government and the Admiralty were also present. 


Lorp JeLiicoz’s Tour.—Admiral Viscount Jellicoe left Portsmouth soon after 
3 p-m. on February 21st on his Empire tour. The ‘‘ New Zealand,’ Captain 
O. E. Leggett, had arrived from Devonport on the Tuesday evening previously, 
and Lord Jellicoe’s flag was hoisted in her on the 20th. The programme arranged 
for the cruise shows that it will extend to May 11th, 1920. The precise dates 
which follow are purely tentative, depending as they do on whether the work. 
in the various Dominions can be completed satisfactorily in the time allowed. 
After visiting India from about March 13th to May 1st, Lord Jellicoe was 
due to proceed to Colombo (May 4th), Albany (King George’s Sound), Mel- 
bourne, and Sydney (May 31st). During his stay at Sydney, in June and 
July, the ships will pay visits to the principal ports in New Zealand, returning 
to Sydney in time to re-embark Lord Jellicoe about August 15th. They will return 
to New Zealand with him, and leave again about October ist for San Francisco 
(October 20th), where Lord Jellicoe will probably disembark for Ottawa. In the 
earliest days of the New Year (1920) he will leave British Columbia for Honolulu. 
Thence the homeward journey will be via Yokohama, Hongkong, Singapore, 
Colombo, Mombasa, South Africa, St. Helena, Ascension Island, St. Vincent, to 
Plymouth, which should be reached in the second week of May next year. 


Rune GunBoat FLotitta.—On February 6th the first five of the twelve British 
motor launches forming the flotilla on the Rhine arrived at Cologne. The Water 
Sports Club was taken over as the headquarters of the force, of which Commander 
the Hon. Patrick G. E. C. Acheson, R.N., is Senior Officer. The boats had an 
eventful journey, lasting some weeks, from Portsmouth. They proceeded by way 
of the Seine, Paris, and the French canals, and the crews visited the French battle- 
fields en route. They were given the place of honour in the ceremony of the 
presentation of decorations and a review held on February 4th by General Mangin, 
Commanding the Tenth French Army, according to a report from The Times 
correspondent at Mayence. The General reviewed the flotilla, which, escorted by 
two French vessels, passed up-stream before him, the crews manning the rails 
and the French band playing the British national anthem. On March 30th Field- 
Marshal Haig concluded his farewell visit to the Army of Occupation by inspecting 
the launches, the number of which had then increased to ten. He went on board 
some of the boats. 


SALE OF THE ‘‘ GOLDFINCH.’’—The Admiralty, in April, offered for sale the wreck 
of the destroyer ‘‘ Goldfinch,’ lying at Start Point, Sanday, Orkney Islands. 
Although no official announcement was made at the time, it is recorded in Lord 
Jellicoe’s book that the ‘‘ Goldfinch’’ went ashore in a fog in February, 1915, 
and became a total loss. She belonged to the ‘‘H”’ class, was launched by the 
Fairfield Company in 1910, making twenty-eight knots on her trials, and at the 
outbreak of war was commanded by Lieutenant-Commander R. G. Stone in the 
Second Flotilla. 


Om Fuver Reservorr.—At the end of March the Navy’s new oil reservoir at 
Rosyth was completed. The two sections in which it is built have a combined 
capacity of sixty million gallons. The area occupied by the reservoir and surrounding 
roadway, pipe track, etc., is 113 acres, and the roof area is 7} acres. The reservoir 
is built of concrete on a rock foundation, the site being the sandstone quarry known 
as Howe Cove. The final testing was carried out by pumping salt water into 
the reservoir from the Firth of Forth at the rate of 4,000 gallons per minute. 
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“ DauntLess ” aT Havana.—On February 13th the new light cruiser ‘‘ Daunt- 
less ’? arrived at Devonport under the command of Captain F. P. Loder-Symonds. 
A few days later, on the receipt of reports of the unrest in Cuba, she was hurriedly 
despatched to Havana, arriving in record time. The American cruisers ‘‘ Cincin- 
natti’’? and ‘“‘ Dubuque ”’ also proceeded there. 


‘* COCHRANE ’? Court-MartTiAL. — A _ court-martial, held at Portsmouth on 
February 18th, under the presidency of Captain the Hon. A. C. Strutt, for the 
trial of Captain J. U. Farie, H.M.S. ‘‘ Cochrane,’”’ on a charge of negligence in 
connection with the stranding of his ship in the Mersey on November 14th last, 
found the charge proved, and adjudged Captain Farie to be reprimanded. A second 
court-martial on the following day found a similar charge proved against Lieut.- 
Commander G. G. Hastings, navigating officer, and adjudged him to be reprimanded. 


** SHEARWATER ”’ DisaBLeD.—On Sunday, March 2nd, an American tug towed 
into Kingston, Jamaica, the sloop ‘‘ Shearwater,’? which broke down at sea and 
called for assistance. The vessel was taken in hand for repairs at Kingston. 
According to the ‘‘ Navy List’? she was commanded by Commander Bertram E. 
Jones, R.N., and was lent to the Royal Canadian Navy. 


‘* Fox ’”? Pain Orr.—On February 28th the light cruiser ‘‘ Fox ’? was paid off 
at Devonport and left for Chatham next day to join the Material Reserve. The 
vessel arrived home at the beginning of the month after several years’ service in 
the East Indies. When war broke out she was under orders to return home and 
be relieved by the ‘‘ Falmouth,” but, owing to hostilities, was retained on the 
Station. 


‘“Titpury ’? AND HER NAME-Town.—In February the ensign flown by the 
destroyer ‘‘ Tilbury’? as she went through the Dardanelles and afterwards at 
Constantinople and Sebastopol, was forwarded by the commanding officer, Lieut.- 
Commander H. M. Robson, D.S.O., to the people of Tilbury. On April 6th the 
“ Tilbury ”’ arrived at Devonport from the Mediterranean, and at the end of the 
same week paid a visit to Tilbury, and was open to public inspection. 


A Mystery Rarper.—In the first week of March preparations were made for 
the distribution of the prize bounty awarded to the cruiser ‘‘ Achilles,’? Captain 
F. M. Leake, and armed boarding steamer ‘‘ Dundee,’?’ Commander Selwyn Day, 
R.N.R., for the destruction of a German auxiliary cruiser on March 16th, 1917. 
This incident was not officially reported, but from later information the raider 
was known to be the steamer ‘‘ Yarrowdale,’’? captured by the ‘‘ Méwe”’ on 
December 11th, 1916, which, after returning to Germany, was fitted out as the 
auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Leopard.’’ 


SINKING OF ‘‘ K.13.”—On March ist there was published in The Times an 
account of the sinking in the Gareloch, near the Clyde, on January 29th, 1917, 
of thé new submarine ‘“‘ K.13.”’ Commander Godfrey Herbert, in command, had 
given orders for the vessel to dive, but as these were not completely executed the 
submarine submerged with the ventilators wide open, and water poured in, drowning 
the engine-room and boiler-room crews, the others on board being saved by the 
bulkheads. Captain Goodhart, who was also on board, attempted to open the 
conning tower and float to the surface, but there was no means of estimating 
the air pressure, and when the lid of the tower was opened he was shot upwards 
at terrific speed and killed. Commander Herbert, who intended to remain, was 
forced upwards as well, but being more heavily attired he came up more gradually, 
and, reaching the surface, gave the alarm. The salvage ship ‘‘ Ranger ’’ was 
telegraphed for and arrived nearly two days afterwards. By that time a flexible 
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tube had been made to supply air and food to those imprisoned, who were kept 
informed by Morse signals of the progress of the salvage operations. The air-tube 
connection was made good after the boat had been down 403 hours. . After the 
‘* Ranger ’’ had lifted the hull sufficiently to bring her bow above water, a hole 
was cut through both platings by the oxy-acetylene process, and forty-nine survivors 
were released thereby, after an imprisonment of 543 hours. The salvage hawsers 


subsequently parted, and the submarine sank again to the bottom of the loch. 
Captain Goodhart was awarded posthumously the Albert Medal in gold. 


VISIT TO THE Mersey.—On March 29th, when the freedom of Liverpool was 
conferred upon Sir David Beatty, the battleship ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,”’ flying his 
flag, and battle-cruisers ‘* Princess Royal ”’ and ‘‘ Tiger,”’ visited the Mersey and 
were open to public inspection. Parties from them were entertained, and some 
witnessed the Grand National at Aintree on the 28th, including the Commander- 
in-Chief. On Sunday, the 30th, Sir David Beatty attended morning service at the 
Seamen’s Orphanage, and next day, after inspecting the two ferry boats which 
were at Zeebrugge and unveiling memorials to the men in them, he proceeded 
to Southport and Chester and received the freedom of those towns. 

ApMIRAL Beatty’s SPEECH.—After receiving the freedom of Liverpool, Sir David 
Beatty said :— 

The work accomplished in that port in regard to the equipping and 
manning of ships had developed the Mersey into a great naval base and 
maintained, fuelled, and reconditioned a great number of armed merchant 
vessels. The conversion of the ‘* Aquitania ’’ into an armed merchant cruiser 
in six days was a feat of special quality. The Navy was to-day what it had 
been for the past 200 years—the sure shield of Britain and the British 
Empire. The sure shield must be kept sure by clear thinking and concerted 
effort on scientific lines. In the necessary struggle for retrenchment such 
economies as certainly will be required must be applied with wisdom and 
proper understanding of the problems before us, in the light of the know- 
ledge gained during the war. Only so should we avoid impairing the 
essential efficiency of the Navy. We are a sea race. We came into being 
by the sea. We exist by the sea, and if there is one thing that war has 
exemplified more than anything else, it is that we still remain a sea race. 


‘* Minerva’s ”? Return.—On April 5th the light cruiser ‘‘ Minerva,’’ Captain 
C. D. S. Raikes, arrived at Devonport from the East Coast of Africa. She made 
a slow passage home on account of her old machinery, occupying six weeks. 
While the cruiser was at Cape Town, the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral the Hon. 
E. S. Fitzherbert, informally offered, on February 16th, to convey to England 
in her a deputation of the Nationalist Party in South Africa who had been refused 
passage in the ‘‘ Durham Castle.’’ In the British House of Commons, on February 
26th, Mr. Walter Long stated that this action had not the approval of the Govern- 
ment. On the 20th, however, the deputation, after having visited the ship and 
inspected the accommodation to be given them, decided not to sail in the ‘‘ Minerva.’’ 


MINE CLEARANCE SERVICE.—On March 18th particulars were published of the 
constitution of a new Mine Clearance Service, to co-ordinate the ranks, pay, and 
duties of the various officers and men of the R.N., R.N.R., R.F.R., and other 
forces engaged in mine-sweeping. The Service came into operation on April rst. 
Volunteers to the number of 657 officers and 12,920 ratings were called for, to 
serve for a maximum period of nine months, a minimum employment of three 
months being guaranteed. The King was graciously pleased to show his interest 
in the new Service by approving the issue of a device known as ‘‘ The King’s 
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Badge”’ to be worn by those engaged. Liberal rates of pay and conditions of 
leave were sanctioned, and in addition the mine-clearance allowance was increased 
to four guineas a week for officers, three guineas for chief petty officers, and so 
on down to one guinea a week for boys. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATION.—On April 11th it was announced that Rear-Admiral 
Joseph Strauss, U.S.N., who was in command of the American Mining Force 
which assisted in the laying of the North Sea Barrage between June 4th and 
October 24th, 1918, had sailed for Liverpool in the ‘‘ Orduna”’ to direct American 
mine-sweepers in the task of helping to raise these huge minefields. The mines, 
57,000 in number, were laid at depths varying from 40 to 140 fathoms in irregular 
lines over an area of 5,000 square miles. In the task of clearing them, eighteen 
powerful sea-going tugs fitted for mine-sweeping, and known as the ‘“‘ Aboset ”’ 
class, were directed to proceed to the Orkneys from America. They were to work 
in pairs with a steel drag between them, and a dozen submarine-chasers were 
to accompany them to destroy the mines as they were raised by shooting at them 
with rifles or machine-guns. Owing to the length of time in the water, it was 
not deemed safe to salve the mines. Admiral Strauss was to fly his flag in the 
‘* Black Hawk,’’ as in the laying operations. 


New Destroyers.—The ‘‘Success’’ was commissioned in March with a Chatham 
crew for service as tender to the ‘‘ Prince George,’? and to be attached to the 
Chatham Reserve temporarily pending further orders. The ‘ Truant”’ was 
delivered to the Admiralty on March 17th by Messrs. White, East Cowes, being the 
117th steel war vessel and 39th destroyer built by that firm. The ‘‘ Turquoise,” 
built by Yarrow, on trial at Skelmorlie, made a speed of 39-6 knots in a four-hours’ 
run, the highest speed hitherto obtained by any destroyer. The ‘‘ Stonehenge ”’ 
was launched in March by the Palmers Company, Jarrow, being the 103rd warship 
and 47th destroyer launched by this firm. About the same time their 1ooth 
warship, the destroyer ‘‘ Steadfast,’’ was delivered to the Admiralty. The destroyer 
‘“‘ Serapis ’’ was also delivered by Messrs. Denny & Bros., Dumbarton, and arrived at 
Devonport to be commissioned. 


New ArrsHips.—On March 6th the new naval airship ‘‘ R.33,’’ built by Messrs. 
Armstrong, Whitworth at the Barlow Aviation Works, and commanded by Captain 
Hicks, underwent a successful trial. A few days later, on March 14th, ‘‘ R.34,”’ 
built by Messrs. Beardmore & Co., on the Clyde, made her first flight, with 
a crew of thirty on board, attracting much attention whilst cruising over Glasgow. 
On March 24th ‘* R.34’’ began her second and long-distance trial, which included 
an all-night flight around Ireland. It was announced that ‘‘ R.80,” building by 
Messrs. Vickers, at Walney Island, Barrow-in-Furness, would be ready for trials 
in May. On March 25th it was stated that orders had been given to Messrs. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Messrs. Beardmore to proceed with the immediate 
construction of a new airship each, and Messrs. Short, of Bedford, to build two 
airships. They were to be 800-ft. long, have a capacity of 3,000,000 cubic feet, 
and to be fitted with six engines developing altogether over 1,800 horse-power. 


Prize Money SHares.—On April 2nd Dr. Macnamara stated that, as the 
Admiralty had recently notified in Weekly Orders to the Fleet, so far as could 
be seen at present, it was doubtful whether the value of one share of the prize 
money available for the Royal Navy would be much more than £1 or £1 tos. 
As regards the proportion of the distribution, it was estimated that 23} per cent. 
of the fund distributed would go to commissioned and warrant officer ranks, and 
76% per cent. to the ratings. 
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SEAMEN’s War Gratuities.—On December 27th the Admiralty announced that 
it had been decided to grant a special War Gratuity to chief petty officers, petty 
officers, men, and boys of the Royal Navy, and warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers, men, and boys of the Royal Marines. The gratuity will be payable to men 
of the permanent service and reserves, as well as to men entered for the period 
of hostilities only. It will also be payable to men already discharged or demobilized, 
and to the personal legal representatives of such ratipgs as have died while serving 
or after discharge and before receiving payment, and will be in addition to any 
disability pension or gratuity granted. It will not be paid in cash, but will be 
placed to the credit of the man in the Post Office Savings Bank or Naval Savings 
Bank. It is intended that, if possible, the savings-book shall be available for 
issue to men dispersed at or shortly after the expiration of their twenty-eight days’ 
full pay leave. The gratuity will vary according to rating, length and nature of 
service, within a maximum of £36. The minimum gratuity will be #2 for boys, 
45 for ordinary seamen or able seamen, £6 for leading ratings, £8 for petty 
officers, and £12 for chief petty officers. Ratings who have served for more than 
twelve months will be entitled to additions for each calendar month, or portion 
of a calendar month, of war service beyond the twelve months, subject to a 
maximum addition of forty-eight such monthly increments, corresponding to a 
gratuity covering five years’ war service. 


OrFicers’ GraTuitTies.—On February 12th the scales of war gratuities to be 
awarded to officers of the Naval Service were published. All naval service on full 
pay during the war (with certain exceptions) was to count towards gratuity, but 
the maximum service so counting was limited to five years or to the statutory 
date for the termination of the war, whichever was arrived at first. The gratuity 
was to be based on the relative rank (acting or confirmed) held by the officer on 
November 11th, 1918, but any officer advanced in rank after that date, and before 
the conclusion of his war service counting for gratuity, would receive the gratuity 


on the higher rank, provided that if the advancement was to acting rank such 
rank was still held on the last day of the qualifying period. 


Bonus PenpING HIGHER Pay.—On January 3oth the following announcement 
was made by the Admiralty :— 


The Board of Admiralty are satisfied that the whole question of Navy 
pay, officers and men, needs thorough and expeditious revision. The Board 
recently appointed a committee, under the presidency of Admiral Sir Martyn 
Jerram, with representatives of the men to assist in an advisory capacity, 
to investigate the whole question. This committee has already examined a 
great many witnesses at Portsmouth, and is now engaged examining witnesses 
at Devonport. Sufficient evidence is now before the Board to satisfy the 
members that, pending the conclusion of Admiral Jerram’s Committee’s 
investigations, it is necessary at once to announce ad interim increases. 
Recently also the Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet, Sir David Beatty, 
appointed two committees with a similar reference, and the Board have 
within the last day or two received reports from these two committees. 
The Board desire that it should be clearly understood that the increases now 
announced take the form of a bonus pending, as they have already stated, 
the completion of the investigations now in progress. This bonus must not 
be taken as representing the increase which the Board may ultimately 
consider necessary before they can be satisfied that the officers and men of 
the naval service are receiving just and equitable remuneration which their 
services so well merit. As from February 1st, 1919, the following amounts 
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will be added to substantive pay as a bonus to all officers and men of the 
Royal Navy, both permanent and entered for “‘ hostilities only,’ to the 
Reserves, and the Royal Marines, and will be continued until the permanent 
rates can be settled :— 


Royal Navy... Per day. Royal Marines. Per day. 
Sid: Se as 
Boy x o 6 Private soldier ... 1 6 
aged seaman 1 0 Paid lance-corporal reg 
A.B. ss 1 6 Corporal . I 9 
Leading ‘seaman I 9 Paid lance-sergeant and ser- 
Petty officer... 2 0 geant ... wen tat -O 
Chief petty officer... 2/56 Warrant officer, ‘Class 2 a6 
Warrant officers, R.N. 370 Warrant officer, Class 1 3 0 
Commissioned warrant offi- Second-lieutenant 3°16 
cers and mates ne 4 0 Lieutenant 4 0 
Sub-lieutenants and acting Captain 4 6 
sub-lieutenants ie. Gare Major ae 5 0 
Lieutenants 4 6 Lieutenant-colonel _ ... 5 6 
Lieutenant-commanders 5 0 Higher ranks = 6 0 
Commanders bei 5 6 
Captains and above ... 6 o 
The annual cost of these increases to the permanent naval service will be roughly 


£4,500,000. 


FOREIGN POWERS. 
BRAZIL. 


Sguapron’s CruisE.—A squadron under the command of Rear-Admiral de 
Frontin, consisting of the light cruiser ‘‘ Bahia,’ and the destroyers ‘‘ Rio Grande 
do Norte,’’ ‘‘ Piahy,’’ ‘‘ Santa Catherina,’’ and ‘‘ Parahyba,”’ arrived at Portsmouth 
on January 24th and remained until February 13th. The officers and men were 
entertained not only at Portsmouth but in London during their stay. The Admiral 
and his staff also visited Rosyth and Harwich. On his return from the Grand Fleet 
the Admiral was entertained to dinner by the Government, Sir Alfred Mond being 
the host on behalf of the Cabinet. Rear-Admiral G. P. W. Hope, Deputy First 
Sea Lord, referred to the fact that the Brazilian and British Navies had been closelv 
united since 1823. In the early months of the war the plans of the German Admiral 
von Spee were considerably hindered by his inability to get German supply ships 
out of Brazilian ports. They tried many ruses, but neutrality was so strictly 
maintained that they were unable to succeed. When Germany outraged the 
Brazilian flag and killed Brazilian seamen under inhuman conditions Brazil gave 
an example and a lead to Latin America. Rear-Admiral de Frontin said Brazil was 
most anxious to show she could avenge the insult which had been offered to her 
flag by the Germans. They had, however, an opportunity of serving under the 
British flag, and they appreciated the honour to the full. The Brazilian Squadron 
afterwards proceeded to Cherbourg, from which place the officers visited the French 
battlefields; to Lisbon; and to Italian ports; leaving Spezia for Gibraltar early 
in April. 


New Navat Attracnt.—On March 27th Commander Alvaro de Vasconcellos was 
received by the King at Buckingham Palace on relinquishing his appointment as 
Brazilian Naval Attaché in London. He was succeeded by Commander Oscar de 
Souza Spinola, who was also received by the King on this date. 
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FRANCE. 


** MrirRABEAU *’? ASHORE.—On February 12th, during a snowstorm, the battleship 
‘* Mirabeau ’’ went ashore outside Sebastopol. She was at first reported to be in 
a critical position, and it was not until early in April, or two months afterwards, 
that news came to hand of her having been refloated. 


‘* GLorre ’? RetuRNS Home.—Towards the end of March the cruiser ‘‘ Gloire,’’ 
the last of the squadron of five cruisers maintained by France in the West Atlantic, 
left New York to return to France. The ‘‘ Montcalm,’’ ‘‘ Condé,’’ and ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise’’ had preceded her, and the ‘‘ Dupetit Thouars ’’ was torpedoed and sunk 
in August, 1918, when on a voyage from America convoying troops. Before leaving, 
Rear-Admiral Grout made a signal to Vice-Admiral Gleaves, U.S.N., expressing 
the honour felt in serving under his direction. The latter replied : ‘‘ Our association 
together during the war is significant of the cordial relations which exist between 
our two services.” ; 

MisHaps.—On March 5th the gunboat ‘‘ Kersaint ’’ ran aground on a coral reef 
at the entrance to Papetoa Bay, on the island of Morea, Society Archipelago. 
The damage sustained was slight, and there was no personal accident. While 
removing anti-submarine nets near Planier Island, off Marseilles, the tug ‘‘ Le 
Coubran ’’ was sunk by a mine, eight of her crew being drowned. 


Economiges.—Early in March the Budget Commission of the Chamber, which 
was considering the 1919 Budget, instructed the Reporter of the Naval Estimates 
to prepare a list of vessels possessing no military value to be placed out of commis- 
sion as soon as possible, in order to effect indispensable economies, to reduce the 
staff of officers, and to demobilize as large a number of Reservists as possible. 


ITALY. 

‘* Lipia’s ’’ Visir.—Early in March the cruiser ‘‘ Libia,’’ after being present at 
the surrender of the ‘‘ U’’-boats at Harwich, arrived in the Thames, the first 
occasion, it was said, on which an Italian warship had entered the Port of London. 
The Mayor and Mayoress of Gravesend, off which the vessel anchored, paid an 
official visit to her. She was commanded by Captain C. di Villarey, who for 
nine years was attached to the Italian Embassy in London. The vessel was 
building for Turkey in an Italian yard when the Tripolitaine War broke out, and 
she was taken over for the Italian Fleet, with which she did good service in the 
Adriatic during the war. On March 28th Captain di Villarey delivered a lecture 
under the auspices of the Royal United Service Institution on the work of the 
Italian Navy during hostilities. 


War Losses.—On February 24th the Corriere d’Italia published the first 
complete list of losses sustained by the Italian Navy during the war. Altogether 
Italy had lost 54 units—1 Dreadnought, 2 battieships, 5 auxiliary battle-cruisers, 
8 destroyers, 5 torpedo-boats, 7 submarines, 9 submarine-chasers, and 17 miscel- 
laneous ships, including minesweepers, tugboats, and supply ships. The Austrian 
Navy lost 45 units, including 1 Dreadnought, 2 battleships, 2 torpedo-boats, 
7 destroyers, 20 submarines, and 13 miscellaneous. 


JAPAN. 


SoguaprON’s Cruise.—On February 27th the cruiser ‘‘ Idzumo,”’ flying the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Sato, with three destroyers, arrived at Portsmouth from Portland 


on a ceremonial visit. Officers and men were entertained by the naval and 
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municipal authorities, and made a round of visits to various establishments, 
including the Osborne College. On leaving, the squadron took with it the ‘* U.46” 
and other surrendered German submarines. 


In THE MEDITERRANEAN.—On March 27th the squadron under Rear-Admiral 
Sato arrived at Malta and was formally welcomed by the Governor, Lord Methuen. 
It was this same squadron—the Second Detached Squadron of the Japanese Navy— 
which was sent into the Mediterranean in 1917 to co-operate in anti-submarine 
work. Addressing the Admiral, Lord Methuen said :— 


As the representative of the King it is my pleasant duty on behalf of 
our Navy, Army, and Malta to welcome you back from England where 
honour has been done to you by our King, Queen, and State. 

Your duties in the protection of our transport and merchandise have 
been dangerous, arduous, and continuous, and carried out in the fearless, 
unostentatious manner that becomes a great people. The marvellous progress 
made by your country in comparatively so short a time iin the world’s history 
has been the admiration of England. 

I think I am not incorrect in saying that for your great naval progress 
you have been to some extent indebted to our Navy. The same chivalrous 
spirit animated our sailors and soldiers and those of your country. 

It is now the duty of those nations alike in war and peace to stand 
shoulder to shoulder against the spirit of anarchy and all that is evil which 
is now rampant in the world, and no two nations can stand in the van better 
than England and Japan to maintain the cause of peace, happiness, freedom, 
and good government. 


The squadron subsequently proceeded to Italian ports, and on April “13th it 
was reported that Rear-Admiral Sato had arrived at Rome. 


UNITED STATES. 

PiymMouTH Base.—With the departure on March 4th of the parent ship ‘‘ Hanni- 
bal,’’ the last American vessel at the American base at Plymouth has left. A small 
party of three officers and twenty men only remained to carry out port duties 
in connection with any United States ships which might put into the port. The 
base was established in June, 1918, in which month the force stationed there 
included, besides the ‘‘ Hannibal,’’ two destroyers and sixty-six submarine-chasers. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Thursby, the British Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth, 
under whose general direction the American force has operated, in bidding the 
officers and men farewell, spoke of the good work they had achieved and the 
willing and cordial co-operation of the American with the British forces in the 
area. When they came to Plymouth Admiral Sims expressed the wish that the 
relationship between them should be, in all respects, the same as between the 
British personnel and their officers, and that had been carried out. It would 
interest the American officers and men to learn that, out of nearly 400 German 
submarines, over 200 were sunk during the war from one cause or another. Forty 
were put out of action by the enemy themselves, leaving 160 accounted for by 
the Allies. About ten were sunk in the Plymouth area, but, considering that the 
losses were spread over a fairly wide area, that was not a bad proportion. He 
had no doubt that the presence of the American chasers prevented ‘“ U ”’-boats 
operating in other waters, and thus saved many ships. Had the war gone on they 
would have made the English Channel and its approaches safe for all traffic. The 
principal success against enemy submarines seemed to have been achieved by escorts 
and patrols. There was talk now of a League of Nations, but he thought the 
English-speaking races, in their great work in the world, would need the sure shield 
of their navies. 
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Firty-Four European Bases.—On his return from Europe, Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Acting Secretary of the Navy, reported the practical demobilization of 
the American naval forces in European waters, including the sale of the Lafayette 
eight-towered wireless station at Bordeaux to the French for £800,000. The Navy 
had fifty-four bases of various kinds in European waters, he said, mostly aviation 
bases, from which 200 American seaplanes operated. 


ApMIRAL Sims’ DEPARTURE.—Admiral William S. Sims, who had been in chief 
command of the American forces in Europe since the entry of the United States 
into the war in 1917, left England in the ‘‘ Mauretania ’’ on March 31st. The Admiral 
was entertained at a farewell banquet on the 21st by the Pilgrims, and in his 
speech he said that the work which the United States Navy had achieved could 
not have been accomplished if it had not been for the cordial co-operation of the 
British Admiralty and the officers of the British Navy. 


ReEAR-ADMIRAL Knapp.—On Admiral Sims’ departure, Rear-Admiral H. S. Knapp 
succeeded him in command of the U.S. naval forces in Europe, and as Naval 
Attaché. Admiral Knapp is 62 years of age, and in 1917-18 was Military Governor 
of San Domingo. He is regarded as one of the foremost authorities on International 
Law in the United States Navy, and, before America came into the war, was one 
of three members of the Neutrality Board which advised the President. 


OTHER ApDMIRALS ReTuRN.—On April 14th it was announced that Rear-Admiral 
Albert P. Niblack, who had been Commander-in-Chief of the American naval forces 
operating from Gibraltar and the Adriatic, had arrived in London on his way back 
to the United States. He was to sail the same week in the ‘‘ Aquitania,’”? accom- 
panied by Rear-Admiral H. O. Dunn, who commanded the American forces based 
on the Azores. With the return of these two officers, all the five American 
admirals (the others being Admirals Sims, Wilson, and Rodman) who _ held 
commands in Europe during the war had returned to America. 


NavaL Secretary’s Visit.—Early in March Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secretary 
of the U.S. Navy, left on a visit to Europe, proceeding first to France. His object 
was stated to be to secure information regarding future plans and types of vessels 
needed for the American Navy, and work was ordered to be suspended on the 
construction of the six new battle-cruisers pending the results of his inquiries. 

‘* TpaHO ’? COMMISSIONED.—On March 26th the new battleship ‘‘ Idaho’? was 
commissioned by Captain Carl T. Vogelgesang. While the vessel was formally 
transferred from the New York Shipbuilding Co. to the Government, and the 
receipt for her handed to the firm’s vice-president by Captain L. A. Kaiser, 
representing the Commandant of the Fourth Naval District, the crew of 1,407 
officers and men stood at attention. A few days later the ship proceeded to 
Philadelphia Navy Yard to receive her final equipment. 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
Up to late April the terms of peace to be imposed upon Germany had not been 
completed. 
On March ioth their probable militarv tenour was unofficially published. It 
was as follows :— 
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1. The maximum strength of the German Army to be 100,000 of all ranks, 
including depét staffs, 7 infantry and 3 cavalry divisions. 

2. The General Staff and similar bodies to be abolished. 

3. Depéts to be maintained for only 1 regiment each of infantry, cavalry, and 
field artillery, 1 battalion of pioneers. 

4. Total number of officers not to exceed 4,000: maximum number at Ministries 
of War 300: civil staff one-third below that budgeted for in 1913. 

5. Each infantry division to consist of 3 regiments (of 3 battalions of 3 
companies and 1 machine-gun company), 3 trench mortar companies, 1 field artillery 
regiment 1,300 strong, and technical services. Each cavalry division of 2 regiments, 
1 horse artillery battery. [This gives 80,000 infantry, 17,000 cavalry.] 

6. Compulsory service to be abolished. 

7. Enlistment to be voluntary. 

(a) N.C.O.s and men for 12 unbroken years. 

(b) Officers on active list for a minimum period of 25 years. 

(c) Officers on retirement (i) to be freed from all military obligations, 
(ii) not to take-part in any theoretical or practical military training. 

8. One military school per arm only to be maintained: with pupils in propor- 
tion to existing vacancies in the Army. All other establishments training would-be 
officers to be abolished. 

Veteran societies, tourist clubs, etc., to (i) have no military connection, (ii) give 
no military training. 

g. Within 50 miles of the Rhine, fortifications to be destroyed, and no new 
ones constructed. On south and east frontiers, works to remain in their present 
condition. 

10. 84,000 rifles, 756 heavy machine-guns, 1,134 light machine-guns, 63 ‘medium 
trench mortars, 184 105-mm. guns, to be maintained for the 7 infantry divisions: 
18,000 carbines, 36 heavy machine, 36 field guns for the 3 cavalry divisions. No 
heavy artillery. Stock to replace worn out material not to exceed 1/20th for small 
arms, 1/50th for artillery. 

11. Rounds of ammunition in stock not to exceed 40,800,000 small arm, 
15,500,000 machine-gun, 25,000 trench mortar, 150,000 light trench mortar, 204,000 
field artillery, 67,000 105-mm. gun. 

Depots where these stocks are placed to be notified to the Allies. No fresh 
depéts or reserves to be made. 

Stocks of ammunition for guns in forts to be reduced to 1,500 rounds per 
105-mm. gun and under, 500 per heavier gun. 

12. Arms, munitions, material, etc., to be manufactured only in works notified 
to the Allies. 

13. Arms, material, etc., in excess of quantities fixed above to be surrendered. 

14.: No import or export of war material. 


RIFLE STRENGTHS ON THE WEST FRONT, APRIL—NOVEMBER, 1918. 


According to an account based on General Pershing’s reports, the relative rifle 
strength of the Allied and German Armies on the West front from April to November, 
1918, was as follows :— 


Month. Allied. . || Month. Allied. | German. 


April 3. ee | August ... coe ,672,000 
May Af 7, | September ..»| 1,682,000 
June a sei] October ‘i 1,594,000 
July oi af | November r 1,485,000 
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Field Marshal Sir D. Haig, in his despatch of December 21st, covering the 
operations of the troops under his command during the same period, stated that 
‘‘ throughout practically the whole of the long succession of battles which ended 
in the complete destruction of the German power of resistance, the attacking 
British troops were numerically inferior to the German forces they defeated.”’ 


TotaL STRENGTHS. 


On November 11th, 1918, the total strength of the Allied troops on the West 
front was approximately 5,427,000: consisting of 2,559,000 French, 1,950,000 
Americans, 1,718,000 British (including a weak Portuguese division), and 200,000 
Belgians and Italians: 3,500,000 British troops (excluding the Indian Army) were 


serving on the various fronts. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH TROOPS OUTSIDE FRANCE, DECEMBER, 1918. 
Outside France, the Army was distributed as follows (all units weakened by 
demobilization) :— 
Italy. 3 divisions (1 battalion York and Lancs. at Fiume, 1 H.A.C. in north 


Tyrol). 
Balkans. 3 divisions, occupying the Dobrudja, Constantinople—the Dar- 
danelles, Salonica (1 battalion Essex at Scutari, detachments in Trans-Caucasia). 
Egypt. 3 divisions Alexandria, 1 Cairo. 
Palestine. 3 divisions (largely Indian), 4 cavalry brigades (2 from India, 


2 Australian). 
Mesopotamia, including north Persia, Trans-Caspia. 5 divisions, 3 cavalry 


brigades (all from India). 
Siberia. 2 battalions (Middlesex, Hants), mostly at Omsk, 1 Canadian at 


Viadivostock. 
North Russia, Archangel front. 6 battalions (Yorks, Sussex, Durham, London, 


Royal Scots, Liverpool). 
India. 60,000—70,000, 20,000 of whom it was hoped to bring home before the 


hot weather. 
Defended posts. 6 infantry battalions, 24 companies R.G.A., 11 companies R.E. 


CASUALTIES. 
The approximate return of British casualties during the war, issued on November 
igth, 1918 (see JouRNAL No. 453, page 172), was amended on February 24th, 1919, 


as follows :— 





Killed or died. Wounded, 








Officers. I ; Officers. Men. 


British 76,132 1,532,552 
17,125 421,402 


Dominions and India ‘, fas | 


93,257 —«-1,953,954 
2,047,211 


Total 











Add deaths presumed 97,000, missing, at present unaccounted for, 64,800: total 


2,882,954. 
These figures include casualties of the Royal Naval Division, and of the Royal 


Flying Corps to April 1st, 1918. 
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Casualties in the Royal Air Force from April 1st to November 11th, 1918, 
were :— 








Killed. | Wounded. issi Interned. 








cg a ee sbieciicina 
Officers. | Men. be Officers. Men. i Men. Officers. 
1,129 | 2,357 631 





he | 
1,551 


| 








+. The missing are > nearly all prisoners of war who have now - practically all 
been repatriated.” 

Casualties (including members of His Majesty’s Forces) due to enemy air 
raids and bombardments were: killed 1,570, injured 4,041. 


DEMOBILIZATION. 

Demobilization was commenced in December, 1918, (a) by industrial categories, 
and when that system caused “ unrest,”’ (b) in accordance with age, service, and 
wounds. By January 1st, 6,416 officers, 116,784 men had been demobilized. All 
were given four weeks’ furlough on full pay. 

At the end of February, the following figures were issued by the Employment 
Exchange, showing that 85 per cent. of demobilized men had already returned to 
industrial occupations :— 

Men demobilized up to February 21st, 1,848,000; less those on unexpired 
furlough, 920,000; total available for civil employment, 919,000; men drawing 
out-of-work donations, 132,000; reabsorbed in industry, 787,000. 

The following were amongst official returns :— 





Demobilized. ae 
Seen s | ome es 


| Medically From the . 
| unfit. Reserve.*| * Classes W.W. (T.), P 
Officers. Men. | z S| ee Er 


Men. 


—— een 


February 27th... 48,717 | 1,613,449 | 88,840 
March 27th ... ..| 62,590 1,898,754 | 106,172 
April 3rd... |..| 68,460 1,978,160 | 110,269 144,351 | 


| 1 





Up to the end of March, 12,000 pensions had been granted to disabled officers, 
600,000 to men. About 20,000 were being granted weekly to men being demobilized. 

On November 11th, 1918, 550,000 men were in hospital at home and abroad. 
The number on March 31st was 200,000. It was estimated that 350,000 would be 
eligible to receive training under the Pensions Warrant, though many would not 
desire it. 24,000 had lost a limb, 128,000 were otherwise injured, 60,000 suffered 
from tuberculosis, 30,000 from rheumatism, 50,000 from heart trouble, 10,000 from 
deafness, 1,435 had been blinded and received training at St. Dunstan’s or at 
Newington House, Edinburgh. 

Of the total, 24,000 men were in training, and 600 schemes were in operation 
for the relief of the whole. 





STRENGTH OF ARMIES, NOVEMBER, 1918, AND FEBRUARY, 1919. 

On March 1oth the following approximate return was given by the War 
Secretary of the respective mobilized strength of the British, French, Italian, 
American, German, Austro-Hungarian, and Turkish Armies on November 11th, 
1918, and (?) February, 1919 :-— 
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—_— Mobilized strength, | Mobilized 
ee November Ith, 1918. | February, 1919. 


British Armies (including Dominion Contin- 
gents, Indian Army and Garrisons abroad) 5,680,247 (a) | 4,663,123 
France ... woe a 43 e. sy 5,075,000 3,800,000 
(round numbers.) (round numbers.) 
Italy =r it Ey ‘4 , me 3,420,000 2,500, 
United States of America ew: Se a 3,707,132 2,400,000 


(approximate) 
Germany ... te rs ue ie = 4,500,000 h 
| (including Volunteer 
formations) 
Austria-Hungary Pes : _ “* 2,230,000 (>) 106,000 
(German-Austrians and 
Hungarians only) 


Bulgaria 500,000 (c) 129,000 


Turkey... cic ees aes ender 400,000 (4) | 70,000 





(a) The number of troops demobilized during the period was 1,322,208, which 
included 144,351 reservists and 160,733 repatriated prisoners of war not included 
in strengths. 

(b) On November 3rd, 1918. By November 11th, the majority of these had 
been disbanded and dispersed to their homes. 

(c) Estimated strength on September ist, 1918, before the Allied offensive. 
The strength on November 11th is not known. 

(d) Estimated strength on October 30th, 1918, date of armistice with Turkey. 

The strength of British (including Dominion) troops in France, Belgium, and 
Germany on February 15th, was returned as 1,324,106: 197,000 German prisoners 
were further borne on the ration strength. 

THE ARMIES OF OCCUPATION, 

On January 29th an explanatory note was issued by the War Secretary. It 
stated that :— 

(a) On November 11th, 1918, the pay and ration strength of the Imperial 
British Army was 3,500,000. 

(b) The military authorities, in conjunction with Marshal Foch, now deemed 
900,000 sufficient; and that number would be retained. 

(c) 9 go00,000 men had been demobilized already: the remaining 1,700,000 would 
be so as early as possible. 

Conditions affecting the Armies of Occupation were as follows :— 

1. Retention in the first instance only. of men who enlisted after December 
31st, 1916, were not over 37 years old, and had not more than 2 wound stripes. 
(This was expected to yield about 1,300,000 men, providing a margin for the release 
of pivotal men, etc. If over go0,000 still remained, the age to be reduced to 36, 
and then 35.) 

2. Divisions remaining to the end to be brought home as units to their 
territorial centres. 

3. Men entitled to discharge could prolong their service for a year at a time. 
4. 69 battalions of young soldiers at home to be sent abroad. 

5. Pay increased: a weekly bonus given of from ros. 6d. per private to 42s. 
per Lieut.-Colonel. 

6. Generous leave. 

7. The Armies of Occupation to include the Armies of the Rhine and Middle 
East, troops in North Russia, the Crown Colonies, and India. Men under 20 to 
serve only at home or on the Rhine. 

The Royal Air Force consisted on November 11th, 1918, of about 30,000 
officers and 263,000 men. By January 24th, 1,742 officers and 51,727 men had 
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been demobilized. During the present year 6,500 officers and 75,000 other ranks 
were to be retained. The conditions were as above, with the exception in (1) of 
3 instead of 2 wound stripes. 

The estimated cost per annum is 429,000,000 for the Army, and £ 3,000,000 
for the Royal Air Force. Of the former sum, £ 26,000,000 will go to the rank 
and file. 

On March ist two Army Estimates were issued: ‘‘ A,’’ for £ 125,000,000, for 
four to five months’ expenditure during 1919-20. ‘‘ B,”? for £287,000,000, as the 
net estimate for the whole year. 

Vote ‘“‘A”’? gave the maximum number of men on the establishment at home 
and abroad (exclusive of India) as 2,500,000: in process of reduction to a minimum 
of 952,000. They were distributed as follows :— 








) { 
All 
me Men. | Ranks. 





I.—ARMIES OF OCCUPATION : Army of ne | 
( Rhine, including troops in France | 
and Belgium args ..| 23, 600 | 380,000 





| Armies of the Middle East :— 
| italy “<:: 
| Bulgaria, Turkey, Caucasus, etc. | 
British Army * | 

Indian Army 


nil | \ 


100,500 





Egypt and Palestine :— 
British Army 
Indian Army 


demobilization. 


103,009 





Mesopotamia and North Persia: - 
British Army 
Indian Army 


a 
ro) 
o 
n 
= 
° 
ev 
= 
n 
2. 
2) 
° 
=] 
s 
ws 
o 
o 
> 
a 
= 
Oo 
ps 
ra) 





ay 308,400 | 


Il.—Home anp COLONIAL ESTABLISH- | jie: TES,090 
MENTS, including troops in Russia ...| 15,000 | 225,000 ~ 





240,000 





Add—Numbers in course of demobilization :— 
British Army ou 33 
Indian Army 
Dominion Troops 


Total ... ra mA it arp: Fa | 2,500, 000, 





2,500,000 was the maximum number of troops (including Dominion and Indian 
troops other than those in the Dominions and India) estimated to be serving 
with the Colours on any day after March 31st, 1919. It was made up as follows :— 

British troops on semi-permanent footing i ae 825,000 

British troops in course of demobilization —... Fae 1,1§0,000 
Total British troops ... bh atk at ne 1,975,000 

Dominion troops ah ree Li, 325,000 

Indian troops in Armies of Occupation +» 127,000 

Indian troops in course of demobilization .... 73,000 


Total Indian troops (outside India) ... 


Grand total 
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It was considered undesirable at present to indicate the exact date at which 
the minimum will be_ reached. 

Details of establishments by arms, units, and ranks could not be given until 
the size and organization of the future Standing Army have been settled. 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED MEASURES. 


On March 3rd the War Secretary introduced the vote for 2,500,000 men for 
the Army at home and abroad. He said :— 

1. The estimate was necessarily provisional. 

2. Problems for the present year were of two main classes. ‘‘ A,’’ requiring 
‘‘ immediate decision.”’ ‘‘ B,”’ needing ‘‘ five or six months’ careful study.”’ 

Under ‘“‘A’’ were practical questions connected with (i) demobilization, 
(ii) winding up the war, (iii) the formation of the Army of Occupation. 

Under “‘ B,” the organization of an Army ‘‘ enlisted on a voluntary basis ’’ to 
(i) relieve troops serving in India and the Middle East, (ii) garrison fortresses. 

3. With regard to ‘‘A”’ (i), 1,800,000 of all ranks had been demobilized. 
Discharges were proceeding at the rate of 25,000 daily: 100,000 Canadians and 
Australians had been sent home: 500,000 men, not required for the Army of 
Occupation, awaited demobilization. 

Special difficulties attended the release of men from North Russia, India, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, the Caucasus, and Turkey: 20,000 invalids were being 
brought home from India. 

Men due for release, but retained beyond May rst, would receive the increased 
rate of pay until discharged: those in distant theatres be given ‘‘ extended facilities 
for leave.”’ 

4. With regard to ‘‘B,’’ organization is ‘‘ proceeding rapidly,’”’ 1,000 men are 
enlisting daily; 40,000 trained men and from 4,000 to 5,000 ‘‘ young new recruits ”” 
have been obtained. After the former have had their promised furlough of two 
to three months, they will be trained during the summer at Aldershot, etc., and 
‘‘ proceed as formed units to relieve the oversea garrisons in India, the Mediter- 
ranean, and Middle East.’’ There is no “ hope at present of relieving the Army 
on the Rhine by voluntary units.” 

Units to be constituted comprise 514 Artillery, 183 Engineer, and 158 Infantry 
battalions. 

As far as possible, men may ‘‘ join the units they choose.’”? Those now serving, 
or later, those demobilized, may volunteer for the Army of Occupation. 

It is desired to give the ‘‘ Regular Volunteer Army for oversea garrisons the 
first claim on the labour market, and to obtain the greatest number of re-enlistments 
for two, three, or if possible four years.’’ 

5. There are further administrative problems. Should the Army be based as 
before on ‘‘ A,’”’ the Cardwell system of linked battalions and ‘‘ a small but efficient 
expeditionary force in this island’ or ‘‘ B,’’ the often proposed alternative of (i) a 
long-service Army for India, fed from depdts, with (ii) a short-service force for 
home ‘ producing large reserves on mobilization ’’? 

Whichever is adopted ‘‘ must be related intimately and sympathetically with 
the non-professional forces which have supplied nineteen-twentieths of our strength 
in the present war.” 

‘Are we to fall back on the pre-war organization, or strike out boldly for a 
National Army which will gather together all the military experience the country 
now possesses, and provide a true unity of status, training, and service?”’ 

6. Four distinct stages of Army development are in process at the present 
time. ‘‘A,’’ the Armies of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 men that won the war, and are 
already largely demobilized; ‘‘ B,’? the Armies of Occupation ‘‘ now rapidly 





or 
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forming on a compulsory basis,’’ 900,000 strong, ‘‘ subject to such reductions as 
circumstances may permit’; ‘‘C,” the volunteer Regular Army ‘ growing at the 
rate of 1,000 men a day’’; ‘‘D,”’ the ‘‘ permanent after-war Army,” built up 
out of new young recruits, who must gradually take the place of the seasoned 
soldiers as the time of the latter expires. 

Besides these, voluntary formations, training for only a few weeks annually, 
have to be ‘“‘recreated.”” For these an ‘‘ unlimited’ supply of trained men, 
equipments, etc., are available. 

7. Our pre-war establishment was of ‘‘ meagre dimensions. However far the 
process of disarmament may be pressed, it seems very unlikely that we shall ever 
fall, or ought ever to fall, to the slender scale of 1914.” 

8. The forces in North Russia ‘‘ have got to stay and must be supported.”’ 

g. ‘‘A strong Army on the Rhine” will be required ‘‘ until we see much 
more clearly than we do now how things are going.” 

Replying on the debate, the War Secretary promised a Committee of Enquiry 
‘*to see in what way courts martial could be carried to a greater pitch of equity 
and tolerance, with greater securities for the prisoner, without hampering ”’ their 
‘‘ rough and ready justice.’’ 

The vote was agreed to. 

On March 6th a Bill (No. 12) of three clauses was introduced, authorizing, 
where needful, the retention of men entitled to discharge for a further period up 
to April 30th, 1920. Regulars serving on a pre-war attestation were exempt. 


‘ 


THE ARMY OF THE RHINE. 
The following cavalry and infantry units were posted to the Army, of the 
Rhine :— 
Cavalry. 


One Division.—4th, 5th, and 6th Dragoon Guards, ist Dragoons, 3rd and 4th 
Hussars, 6th Dragoons, 9th Lancers, roth Hussars, 12th Lancers, 15th Hussars, 
17th Lancers. 

Note.—It is still uncertain whether all these regiments will be required 
eventually. 

Infantry. 


Highland Division.—sist, 1/4th, and 1/5th Bns. Gordon Highlanders, 1/6th and 
8th Bns. Royal Highlanders, 5th Bn. Cameron Highlanders, 1/5th and roth Bns. 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 1/4th and 9th Bns. Seaforth Highlanders. 

Lowland Division.—sist, 15th, and 16th Bns. Highland Light Infantry, 1/8th 
and gth Bns. Scottish Rifles, 5/6th and 11th Bns. Royal Scots, 1/4th Bn. Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, 1/5th and 6th Bns. K.O.S.B. 

Lancashire Division.—s5ist, 52nd, and 13th Bns. Liverpool Regiment, 15th and 
16th Bns. Lancashire Fusiliers, 51st, 52nd, and 53rd Bns. Manchester Regiment, 
1/5th Bn. Border Regiment, 12th Bn. Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. 

Western Division.—1/4th, 1/7th, and 9th Bns. Cheshire Regiment, 51st, 52nd, 
and 53rd Bns. South Wales Borderers, 51st, 52nd, 53rd, and 1/6th Bns. Welsh 
Regiment. 

Northern Division.—sist, 52nd, and 53rd Bns. Northumberland Fusiliers, 1/5th 
and 1/6th Bns. West Yorkshire Regiment, 1/4th Bn. York and Lancaster Regiment, 
51st, 52nd, 20th, and 1/9th Bns. Durham Light Infantry. 

Midland Division.—sth and 2/4th Bns. Yorkshire Light Infantry, 2/4th Bn. 
West Riding Regiment, 51st, 52nd, and 53rd Bns. Notts. and Derby Regiment, 
51st, and 52nd Bns. Leicestershire Regiment, 1/5th Bn. South Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, 11th Bn. Leicestershire Regiment. 
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Southern Division.—sist, 52nd, and 53rd Bns. Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
31st, 52nd, and 1/5th Bns. Devonshire Regiment, 51st, 2/4th, and 15th Bns. 
Hampshire Regiment, 9th Bn. Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Eastern Division.—51st, 52nd, and 53rd Bns. Bedfordshire Regiment, 51st, 52nd, 
and 53rd Bns. Royal Sussex Regiment, 6th and 1oth Bns. Royal West Kent 
Regiment, 4th Bn. Royal Sussex Regiment, 4th Bn. Suffolk Regiment. 

London Division.—17th, 23rd, and 26th Bns. Royal Fusiliers, 1/7th and 23rd 
Bns. Middlesex Regiment, 9th Bn. East Surrey Regiment, 2/4th, roth, and 11th 
Bns. Royal West Surrey Regiment, 19th Bn. Middlesex Regiment. 

Light Division.—51st, 52nd, and 53rd Bns. Rifle Brigade, 6th and gth Bns. 
London Regiment (K.R.R.C.), 12th and 5th Bns. Royal Irish Regiment, 13th, 18th, 
and 20th Bns. King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


AVIATION. 


On March 12th two provisional Estimates were issued for aviation: ‘‘A’’ for 
£:45,000,000 for expenditure for the first five months of 1919-20: ““B” for 
466,500,000 for total expenditure during the year. 

Vote “A” gave the maximum number of men on the establishment of the 
Royal Air Force at home and abroad (exclusive of India) as 150,000: in process of 
reduction to 79,570. 

It was stated that, exclusive of troops in course of demobilization, the Royal 
Air Force serving with the Armies of Occupation was distributed as follows :— 


Officers. Men. 

Army of the Rhine, France, and Belgium... 1,620... 15,800 

Italy ... pe _ - - sie 50 

Egypt and Palestine nn Bac ea Se 1,620 

Mesopotamia and North Pode bee bez sie 1,160 
Home and Colonial establishments, including 

units in Russia and with Grand Fleet... 4,300 .... 54,670 


793570 

The number in course of demobilization was 70,430. 

The figure of 79,570 represented the total number of officers and other ranks 
to be retained during the period of occupation, exclusive of formations stationed in 
India. 

The total of 150,000 is the maximum number of personnel of the Royal Air 
Force estimated to be serving on any day during the year covered by this estimate, 
but the lesser number of 79,570 should, under the present scheme of demobilization, 
be reached at an early date. 

On March 13th the Under-Secretary for Air introduced the Vote for 150,000 
men of the Air Force at home and abroad. He said :— 

1. The vote for 1914 was £1,000,000. We had 6 squadrons. By November 
11th, 1918, we had 200 squadrons, were spending at the annual rate of £200,000,000, 
and building 4,000 aeroplanes monthly. During the war 8,000 enemy machines 
were brought down on all fronts: 2,800 of our own were lost. 

2. On November 11th, 1918, there were about 30,000 officers and 25,000 cadets. 

3. 102 squadrons will be provisionally maintained. ; 

4. After July 31st the establishment will sink to the estimated peace require- 
ment of 5,300 officers and 54,000 men. 

5. £ 3,000,000 is allocated for civil aviation, which will benefit ‘‘ far more than 
that out of the military £63,000,000.”" (The new department is to be essentially a 
civil organization, drawing its personnel necessarily at first from the R.A.F. 
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Flying is to be divided under two heads : (a) work connected with the three Services, 
Customs, and Police; (b) all other forms.) 

6. Service aerodromes are being reduced to a minimum, a few such centres 
being found preferable. . Training dep6t stations will be called training depét wings, 
with 3 squadrons per wing, each having its definite quota of staff, instructors, and 
pupils. 

The Vote was passed. 

On March 28th His Majesty the King approved of the designation ‘‘ Secretary 
of State for Air ’’ being altered to ‘‘ Secretary of State for the Royal Air Force.”’ 

On March 25th, on the consideration of the Naval, Military, and Air Force 
Bill, as amended in Standing Committee, the War Secretary said :— 

1. Before his accession to office, a scheme was published (on November 25th, 
1918) offering substantial bounty and furlough to men re-engaging for 2, 3, or 4 
years. It ‘‘ only resulted in securing 10,000 to 11,000 men.” 

2. Since then, pay had been increased and the offer of bounty and furlough 
renewed. 

3. The number of recruits enlisting and of trained soldiers re-engaging since the 
Armistice was :— 


_ Nov. 11.30 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Total. 
| 





Recruits .... 223 421 | 1,774} 4,290! 2,922(a) 9,680 | (a) to March 15th. 
Trained men | 9 — — | 17,270| 25,149 | 16 :180(?) | 87,599 | (b) to March 20th. 








He regarded ‘‘ the progress made as not unsatisfactory.” 
4. In addition to the above, recruits were being enlisted— 
(A) of 18 years of age, for 7 years with the Colours and 5 in the Reserve : 
(B) of 17 years of age, for 9 years with the Colours and 3 in the Reserve. 
The latter would have to be fed and trained for 2 years ‘‘ before they were 
of any real use.”’ 
5- Many thousand pounds were being spent in advertising. 
On March 31st the Bill was read a third time. The War Secretary said :— 
1. The distribution and strength of the Army after demobilization had been 
completed would be as follows :— 


Great Britain ... ..| 176,0 0 | Middle East, Caucasus} 75,000 

Ireland .. a ae 40,000 | Egypt, Palestine .... 60,000 

France (a) : 4] 120,000 | Mesopotamia ... | 30,000 as combatant work 

Army of the Rhine a 264,000 | Aden, India ... | 60- 70,000 

Italy... ; «+, 10,000 | — 

Russia, Siberia ...| 20,000 | Total, about . | 859 ,000(2) \(2)includes 208,000 non- 
| |_ combatants 


2. Not one quarter of the total needed could be got by the voluntary system. 

3. 70,000 men had enlisted or re-engaged: 6,000 had re-engaged for 1 year 
from the Army of the Rhine. 

On March 28th men of between 18 and 35, in medical categories ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘ B.1,”’ 
and whose time expires before September 1st, were given the option of re-engaging 
(with bounty and furlough as before) for periods of 27, 39, and 51 months. As 
far as possible they were to be posted, if desired, to their present units and receive 
the benefits of the new scheme of training and education. Separation allowances 
were to be continued. Men serving compulsorily were, after re-enlistment, to be 
classed as volunteers. 
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LanD SETTLEMENT. 

On March 28th a Land Settlement Bill was introduced by Sir Arthur Boscawen. 
it is not restricted to ex-Service men, but they are to be given preference. Its 
object is to quicken up the process of acquiring land. Its main provisions are :— 

1. County Councils to enter upon land as soon as, with the assent of the 
Board of Agriculture, they have made an order for its compulsory purchase. Parks 
and home farms are exempted. 

2. Holdings to be from } to 50 acres. 

3. Holders to pay a rent based, not upon the cost of the holding, but upon 
its real value. 

4. The system of ‘‘ farm colonies ’’ for ex-Service men to be developed. 

5. Holders to be granted facilities for credit or purchase. 

The Bill applies to England and Wales for 2 years. Similar legislation is 
contemplated for Scotland. 

75 per cent. of applications are for cottages with small holding of 4 to 3 or 4 
acres. 20,000,000 is being placed by Government at the disposal of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

On April 1st, at a meeting of representatives of the T.F. Association, the War 
Secretary outlined the following provisional proposals :— 

1. The Force to be organized in 14 divisions, 14 mounted brigades, army 
troops, garrison and line of communication units. 

2. T.F. officers to be eligible to command these divisions and brigades, and 
to supply their Staff. 

3. War records to form 80 per cent. of qualification for regimental or battery 
commands. 

4. Pay during training to correspond to Army rates. 

5. Conditions of service: General fitness; age between 18 and 41; two years’ 
engagement, with power to renew. 

6. Force not to be liable to serve overseas except or until a Military Service 
Act has been passed for the rest of the country. If so required, to go abroad as 


formed units. 
7. Complete equipment and transport for mobilization to be provided; either 


material or grant given. 
During the war the T.F. furnished 1,045,000 men. Casualties included 6,500 
officers, 105,000 men killed or missing, 22,500 officers, 465,000 men wounded. 


REGIMENTAL, ETc. 

On Sunday, March 2nd, 1919, the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
British Salonica Force, on behalf of General Franchet D’Espérey, the General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief the Allied Armies of the Orient, presented to the 
7th (S.) Battalion of the South Wales Borderers the Croix de Guerre, in recognition 
of their gallant conduct and magnificent attack on September 18th, 1918. 

The battalion was mentioned in French Army Orders as ‘“‘ a battalion animated 
by a remarkable spirit and a lofty sense of duty.’”” The Order continues :— 

**On September 18th, 1918, under the energetic leadership of Lieut.-Colonel 
Burges, it attacked the enemy’s positions, climbing a steep slope under a hail of 
shells and the fire of trench mortars and machine-guns. In spite of heavy losses 
it pressed on with no thought but to reach the enemy, and thereby gave proof 
of its tenacity and offensive spirit and formed an example of self-sacrifice worthy 
of the highest praise.—({Signed) Francnet D’Esp&rey.”’ 

Among corps similarly honoured during the war have been the 1/4th Shropshires 
(T.), 8th West Yorks (S.), and 2nd Devon. It is hoped that a complete list will 


soon be available. 
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On March 22nd the Household Cavalry and Guards Division made a triumphant 
march through London, passing before His Majesty the King at Buckingham 
Palace. 13 battalions paraded, of which the 3 cadre battalions (4th Grenadier, 
4th Coldstream, 2nd Irish) are being disbanded. Other marches of the same 
description are in contemplation. 

The War Office has’ decided in future to give as much notice as possible of 
the expected arrival of units from the various fields of war, in order that local 
authorities may arrange for their reception at the depét towns. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF War. 

In the casualty return for the war, issued on November 19th, 1918, 12,094 
officers, 347,051 men, were reported missing and prisoners on all fronts; and it 
was stated the numbers missing included 6,741 officers, 164,767 men known to be 
prisoners, and over 80,000 of all ranks presumed dead. 

The vast majority of prisoners were taken on the Western Front. A Govern- 
ment Committee, which had been formed to enquire into their treatment in 
Germany, reported on November 2nd, 1918, that ‘‘it is a disgrace, open and 
flagrant, and has been repeatedly denounced. The only possible inference is that 
Berlin deliberately approves.” 

Immediate release of prisoners, without reciprocity, was one of the terms of 
the various armistices granted. Under it, the Germans expelled numbers of our 
men from their camps, many of whom died of starvation and exposure. By 
December 31st, 6,416 officers, 116,784 men had been repatriated. 

In Bulgaria, 27 officers, 532 men were liberated on October 24th. 

16,583 prisoners of all ranks were believed to have been captured by the Turks 
(13,672 at Kut). Of these, by October 25th, 1918, 1,506 had been repatriated or 
had escaped, 3,290 were dead, 2,222 untraced, 9,565 still prisoners. A Parliamentary 
paper, issued in November, commented in severe terms upon the treatment extended, 
especially to the prisoners of Kut. 

2,700 prisoners are said to be still in Germany. An enquiry office has been 
opened in Berlin. 

GERMAN PRISONERS OF War. 

By January 1st, 1919, about 150,000 German prisoners of war had been 
repatriated. 

On February 15th, 197,000 were borne on the ration strength of the Army in 
France, Belgium, and Germany. 

On March 3rd, pressed as to their employment in this country, the War 
Secretary replied: ‘‘ The proper place for all these prisoners was in France or 
Flanders, clearing up the mess and damage their friends had made and done.’’ 
Directions would be given for the enforcement of that policy. 

On March 7th their numbers were returned as 100,358 in this country, of whom 
62,697 were employed (26,000 in agriculture) : and 61,000 serving in Labour companies 
in France. 

— March 12th ~ nog samcianiastnna was sade — 


In senate 


Prisoners captured in Military operations... “197, 614 
Airmen : e 

Prisoners captured it in Naval operations 

Airmen at 
Prisoners not classified above 





| _ —_——__—_- 
i | 310,670 





By the end of the month, most . those not ‘required for “ini were being 
sent to France. 
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OFFICERS RELIEVED OF COMMAND. 

On March 11th, Captain Guest, asked by Brigadier-General Croft whether the 
Government would now grant inquiries into the cases of general officers. who were 
relieved of their commands during the war without any reasons being given and 
without any opportunity of defence, referred to a previous answer on February 26th 
to the effect that it would be impossible to proceed otherwise than under the 
existing law. 

Captain Guest, being further pressed to grant an inquiry now that the fighting 
was over and in justice to officers who had suffered from the circumstances 
suggested in the question, promised to lay the representations before the Secretary 
of State. 

APPOINTMENTS, Etc. 

March 15th.—Field-Marshal Sir D. Haig, K.T., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.S.I 
to command the Forces in Great Britain. 

March 21st.—General Sir W. Robertson, G.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., to G.O.C. 
Army of the Rhine. 

March 14th.—General Sir H. Plumer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., A.D.C., 
to C.-in-C., Malta, vice F.-M. Lord Methuen, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G., resigned. 

General Sir T. Clarke, K.C.M.G., C.B., to O.M.G., vice General Sir J. Cowan, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.V.O. (now G.C.B.), resigned. 

28th.—General Sir H. S. Rawlinson, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., to 
G.O.C., Aldershot, vice Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. J. Murrav, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 


AUSTRALIA. 

During the war 417,000 men were mobilized. 10,092 officers, 322,726 men were 
sent to Europe, and troops also employed in the capture and garrisoning of the 
German Pacific possessions. A proposal to introduce compulsory service was 
rejected, but voluntary enlistment was supplemented, if necessary, by the ballot. 


Total casualties amounted to 290,161. 

Before the end of 1918, 5,584 officers, 92,605 men had returned home: 321 
officers, 4,232 men on ‘‘ 1914’ leave, while 281 officers, 1,205 men, were granted 
an equivalent leave in other countries. Particulars of discharges in Australia are 
10t yet available : but 307 officers, 1,680 men, received their discharge elsewhere. 

135,000 horses were shipped overseas, 95,000 of them being supplied to the 
British and Indian Governments. 

During 1918, ‘‘in order to maintain the traditions made and the distinctions 
gained by the Australian Imperial Force,’’ the designations of all Citizen Military 
Forces and Service Cadet Units were altered to conform to the numbers borne by 
the Imperial Force units abroad. By Military Order 364, of August 3rd, the 
Imperial Force numbers were allotted to the military districts in which the units 
were raised. Each area was formed into a regimental area, divided into training 
areas as before, and containing 3 battalions :— 

(a) 1st battalion, after the conclusion of the war, to consist of those members 
of the Imperial Force battalion who join the Army Reserve, and 
trainees who have reached their 26th year, completed their Citizen Force 
training, and. been placed on the Reserve. 

(b) 2nd battalion, to replace the Citizen Force battalion. 

(c) 3rd battalion, to replace the Senior Cadetcbattalion. 


In August, 1918, a repatriation scheme was launched, estimated to cost 
£:3,000,000. 60,000 men had by then returned home, and situations were found 
for nearly all. Advances up to £500 were allowed. A “living wage’’ of from 
42s. to 62s. weekly was granted pending employment. 
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In October a permanent Council of Defence was formed, to comprise the 
Prime Minister, Ministers for Navy and Defence, and four officers. It was to 
supervise matters affecting strategy, combined operations, imports, exports, manu- 
factures, trade, intelligence, inventions, economies, transport, censorship, and legal 
questions. 

CANADA. 

During the war 611,741 men were enlisted, 465,984 voluntarily, and the remainder 
under the Military Service Act which came into operation during the winter of 
1916-17. Besides the numbers sent overseas or in training at home, garrisons of 
over 12,000 were maintained in the Dominion, Bermuda, and St. Lucia. During 
1918 about 600 men were sent to Siberia. é 

The casualties were: killed 35,128, died of wounds 12,048, of disease 3,409, 
presumed dead 4,620, wounded 154,361, missing 842, prisoners 2,860: total 213,268. 

Up to August, 1918, the Royal Military College had furnished 93 officers to 
the Permanent Force, 94 to the Expeditionary Force, and 152 to the Imperial 
Army. Since its foundation nearly 1,400 cadets had been on the roll. Of these, 120 
were killed, and one in every four of those at the front decorated. 

The services rendered to aviation were specially acknowledged by the Under- 
Secretary for Air when he introduced the Estimates on March 13th. They included 
the training of a number of Americans on Canadian soil. 

Demobilization was. commenced at the rate of 20,000 men monthly, and by 
31st March 121,000 had received their discharge. 

In addition to other schemes for the assistance of discharged men, etc., the 
Government has offered to all sailors and soldiers of the Imperial Forces who 
served in the war: (a) 160 acres of land and a loan up to £500, (b) the purchase 
on easy terms of land up to the value of £1,000, a loan of £300 for stock, and a 
further loan of £200 if the land is improved. 

It is under consideration to maintain the Permanent Force at a strength of 
5,000 men, enlisted for 3 years, and paid on the scale obtaining in France during 
the war. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

During the war 124,211 men were mobilized, 91,941 voluntarily, the remainder 
under a compulsory system introduced in 1916. 100,444 were sent overseas, 3,370 
joined British or Australian units. The establishment on November 11th, 1918, was 
24,138. Besides men required or training at home, a garrison was found for Samoa. 
The South Sea Islanders contributed their quotas, and the Maoris maintained a 
battalion. 

Total casualties were 41,435, including 16,302 dead, 350 prisoners. 

10,116 horses were sent up to October, 1916, after which date further consign- 
ments were not needed. 

Before October, 1918, 22,000 men had returned home disabled. Of these, 11,500 
notified that they required no assistance, and about 800 were placed on the land 
and helped with money loans. 500,000 acres were set apart for discharged men. 
They could buy land at cost price, and obtain a loan up to £500, or in special 
cases up to £750. In towns, advantageous housing terms were offered. Technical 
schools were opened for the incapacitated, who were granted £1 weekly in addition 
te their pensions while attending them. The pension list was £1,136,143 annually, 
equal to £1 per head of the population. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

During the war, the Union provided 76,467 white troops for service in German 
West Africa; 30,650 white troops for German East Africa, and a mixed force of 
10,000 for Central Africa. 3,908 white troops are temporarily retained in West 
Africa. 
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Between January, 1915, and August, 1918, 27,221 men were sent to Europe, 
and 8,000 joined various Imperial units. Several thousand natives also served in 
France as fighting or Labour units, and the rst Cape Coloured Battalion in Egypt. 
The total casualties were 7,089. 

Demobilization has been carried out at the rate of 2,000 men weekly. Men 
failing to secure civil work in 84 days are to enlist in the Active Citizen Force till 


employed. 
INDIA. 


At the outbreak of war the strength of the Army was: British troops, 4,744 
officers, 72,209 men: Indian troops, 159,134 serving, 34,767 reservists, 45,660 non- 


combatants. Total, 76,953 British troops, 239,561 Indian. 
Up to September joth, 1918, the following Indian ranks were recruited : 757,747 


combatants, 404,042 non-combatants: total 1,161,789. 
Up to the same date there were sent overseas :— 


7 
Combatants. pacha | Totals. 


British British | Indian Aner. 
Office other Officers & Indian. British. | Indian. 
vais ranks. W.O's. 


France p s) 7 47,611 131,496 
East Africa ...; 
Mesopotamia | 
Egypt... 
Gallipoli 
Salonica 
Aden .. - 
Persian Gulf... 








219,534 | 942,374 
1,172,908 








The above numbers exclude 42,430 British ranks sent to England who went 
thence on service. Including these, the grand total is 1,215,338. 


Up to September 3oth, 1918, the casualties amongst Indian ranks were :— 








Dead. Wounded. Missing. Prisoners. | Presumed 
| prisoners. 
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174,835 animals were sent overseas. To France 49,974, East Africa, 1,497, 
Mesopotamia 102,391, Egypt 16,243, Gallipoli 2, Aden 3,373, Persian Gulf 1,355. 

Material assistance in raising troops, etc., was afforded by the Indian Princes : 
the Imperial Service troops were largely augmented: and the Nepal Durbar in 
particular supplied 200,000 recruits for the Indian Army, 20 battalions, and a reserve 
of 20,000 men in training. The percentage of men of military age enlisted amongst 
the fighting classes of the north-west was: Pathans 20, Gurkhas 17, Sikhs 16, 
Gahrwalis, Punjabi Mussalmans 10, Jats 9, Dogras 8. 

In 1917 a measure of compulsory service was applied to European and British 
subjects between the ages of 16 and 50, and the Volunteers were merged into the 
new Defence Force. In September, 1918, it was rendered liable to service overseas- 
It then numbered about 50,000. 

During 1918 ‘‘ a certain number ”’ of (a) substantive commissions in the Indian 
Army were granted to Indian officers specially distinguished during the war: 
(b) honorary commissions to Indian officers not necessarily so distinguished but 
ineligible for (a) through age or want of education: (c) temporary but substantive 
commissions to selected military and civilian candidates. It was further announced 
that (d) 40 Indian gentlemen would be nominated annually to the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst, for commissions in the Indian Army. Under (c) 44 candidates 
were appointed to the training college at Indore. 

By February, 1919, 50,000 men had been demobilized. Figures as to the distri- 
bution, etc., of Indian troops outside India are given above under the Estimates 
published on March rst. 

In March the Commander-in-Chief introduced a Bill provisionally extending the 
Defence Force Act for six months, pending the organization of a post-war training 
force. 


” 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


On November 11th, 1918, 3,500,000 men were under arms, 2,500,000 of them 
in Europe, the rest at home. 

Troops were sent overseas at the average rate of 162,542 monthly: the highest 
figures being reached in July, 1918, with 307,182. Only 720 were lost in transit, 
630 of them by the sinking of one transport. This safety was largely due to the 
protection afforded by the British Navy. 

The casualties were: killed or died of wounds 36,154, died of disease 14,811, 
uncertified deaths 2,204, wounded 179,625, prisoners 2,163, missing 1,160: total 
246,117. 

By the end of March 88,649 officers, 1,460,041 men had been demobilized, 
27,000 officers had been given commissions in the Reserve, 15,000 had applied for 
commissions in the Regulars. 

The 3rd Army, (20 divisions, each of 20,000 men) has been temporarily retained 
on the Rhine, etc.: 50,000 volunteers are being called for to relieve troops in 
Europe. Enlistments are for 3 years. 

The permanent Army is proposed to be maintained at a strength of 500,000 of 
all ranks. It will be organized in 5 army corps and 21 divisions (20 of infantry 
and 1 of cavalry). The numerical designations of famous divisions who fought in 
France will be perpetuated. The cavalry division will be known as the Rainbow 
Division, and include all sections of the country. Each infantry division will be 
composed of headquarter troops, 3 machine-gun battalions, 2 infantry brigades— 
each with 3 regiments field artillery, 1 cavalry regiment, 1 of engineers with train, 
1 supply train, 1 ammunition, 1 sanitary, 1 field signal battalion, and 1 train of 
headquarter and military police. 


VOL. LXIV. M 
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The Air Force will be 1,923 officers and 21,853 men strong, with 87 squadrons 
each of 18 planes: 2 of these squadrons will be for coast defence, 20 pursuit, and 


25 observation. 














FRANCE. 
The numbers mobilized during the war were as follows :-- 
Officers. | Men. 1 | Officers. | Men. 
By August 15th, 1914...) 92,838 { 3,781.000 | By January Ist, 1916...| 109,614 | 5,096,000 
»» February Ist, 1915 | 97,753 | 4,900,000 (| m 1917...) 115,74 | 5,026,000 





a 1918. | 128,372 | 5,064,000 


Upon the last date there were serving 2,106,575 infantry, 899,845 artillery, 
166,422 cavalry, 185,110 engineers, and 59,275 aviation corps. 

During the war 343,000 men were withdrawn from the ranks, of whom 297,000 
were agriculturists, 8,000 teachers, and 66,000 for special work. 

In August, 1914, 193,319 horses were on the strength, while 799,661 were 
required. Up to January, 1916, 794,150 were requisitioned, and by November, 1917, 
1,093,596 horses and 94,943 had been purchased in America and Spain to supply 
wasteage. 

In 1914 the Aviation Corps consisted of 21 squadrons, 324 pilots, and a total 
personnel of 4,342. By the end of 1917 there were 6,417 pilots, 1,682 observers, and 
a total strength of 75,105. By July, 1918, over 6,000 planes. 

Casualties were returned as 31,300 officers, 1,040,000 men dead: 3,000 officers, 
311,000 men missing: 8,300 officers, 438,000 men prisoners: a grand total of 
1,831,600. 

By January 12th, 1919, it was reported that 458,455 prisoners had been 
repatriated, while 28,000 were still in Germany. A protest was lodged against 
their ‘‘ deplorable condition ’’ and ‘‘ cruel treatment.”” No punishment was awarded 
by the German authorities to those responsible. 

On Christmas Day, 1918, demobilization commenced with the Territorial Army 
Reserve, fathers of four or five children, and special cases. 200 depéts were opened. 
By February 1st, 1919, 850,000 men of from 42 to 46, 80,000 fathers of large 
families, and 250,000 special cases had been released: a total of 1,200,000. Family 
allowances were extended for six months, and employers compelled to reinstate 
employees. It was anticipated that 2,000,000 men would be demobilized by March 31st. 

In order to encourage voluntary enlistments, douhled pay and a bonus of £16 
to privates, or £26 to N.C.O.s, was recently offered to demobilized men re-engaging 
for normal periods: £6 to those re-engaging for 6 months. It was hoped in 
this way to secure 100,000 men additional to the regular establishment, principally, 
it would seem, for service in the Middle East. 


ITALY. 


Some further information is published about the operations during 1918. 

The offensive had been planned for the end of May, but ‘‘ could not be 
developed.” It was known from the middle of the month that an Austrian attack 
was contemplated. It was launched on June 15th, and in the ensuing fighting 
enemy losses were computed at 200,000. A counter-attack in July might have 
ended the war on this front, but it was rendered impossible by the loss of 90,000 men, 
by the greater part of the reserves having been used up, and by supply difficulties. 
Minor operations were accordingly resorted to until a big offensive could be matured. 
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On September 25th a rapid concentration was ordered on the middle Piave. 
The plan was to sever the Austrian armies in the Trentino from those on the Piave 
by breaking through at Vittorio Veneto. Surprise was anticipated. 

The command of the 1oth Army was conferred on Lord Cavan, and of the 
12th Army on General Graziani, the G.O.C.s respectively of the British and French 
contingents. 

On October 24th the 4th Army attacked on the Grappa area in co-operation with 
the left wing of the 12th Army and the artillery of the 6th Army on the Asiago 
plateau. At 5 a.m. the guns opened from the Brenta to the Piave; at 7.15 the 
infantry advanced. Monte Asolone was rushed, but had to be abandoned: Monte 
Pertica stormed; the assault of Monte Spinoncia failed, but was persisted in. The 
roth Army seized the Cosenza, Lido, Grave, and Caserta islands. 

During the 26th fighting continued on the Grappa. Pontoons were thrown 
across the Piave, and though six out of eleven were destroyed by enemy fire, the 
troops crossed, and early on the 27th carried the enemy lines. On the 28th the 
entire 12th Army attacked astride the Piave. On the front of the 8th Army the 
troops were isolated owing to a fresh destruction of their bridges, but beat off 
counter-attacks. Progress was made up the left bank of the river, and the enemy 
formations broken into two large masses. On the 3oth fresh enemy positions, 
hastily prepared, were penetrated. 

On the 31st the enemy retreat began on the plateau, and the whole line from 
the Stelvio to the sea advanced on his communications. On November 2nd and 3rd 
attempted stands were defeated, and the enemy was everywhere in flight. On the 
3rd, the 3rd Division passed Udine and reached Cividale, spreading out over the 
country. The armistice was signed that evening. 

During these operations 57 divisions (912,000 men) with 8,929 guns were a, 
The Austrians had 633 divisions (1,070,000 men). By November 15th the number 
of prisoners taken had risen to 700,000. 

5,250,000 men were mobilized during the war. 

Casualties were returned as 467,934 dead, 962,196 wounded. Over 500,000 were 
partially or totally disabled. Of 345,000 prisoners, 83,241 died. Their ‘‘ treatment 
was more barbarous in Germany than in Austria.’? Of 700,000 enemy prisoners, 
6,000 died. 

goo,ooo men had been demobilized by mid-January, 1919. 


GERMANY. 


During January the Landwehr and Landsturm were disbanded, and 150 field 
divisions broken up on the west frontier. 20 divisions were retained, and, including 
the troops in garrison, over 2,000,000 men kept under arms. By January 18th it 
was reported that 500,000 men out of 600,000 recently in Russia (8th, roth Armies), 
and the majority of those in Turkey, had reached their demobilization centres. 

Officers, N.C.O.s, the 1898, 1899 classes, and men willing to serve, were 
retained with the Colours. They numbered 450,000 men. The old army corps 
centres were gradually re-established. 300,000 volunteers were raised to replace 
demobilized units. The pay for officers was on the 1918 scale, and for men from 
30 marks monthly, with generous furlough, and the option of resigning on the 
first of any quarter. Conscription, however, was not abolished; the volunteers were 
a supplementary force, and mobilization within a few days remained feasible. It 
was estimated that the Army was still furnished with 2,500 heavy guns, 8,000 field 
guns, 4,000 mine throwers, 50,000 machine-guns, and 12,000 aeroplanes, without 
counting fresh material. 

By January 27th, 635,000 allied prisoners of war were declared to have been 
repatriated. 
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By mid-January it was stated that— 

(1) Demobilization was nearly completed, except for 100,000 men still in the 
East. The remaining Army consisted of the 1918, 1919 classes, and numbered 
450,000. 

(z) A volunteer force was being slowly raised. The Eastern Frontier Force 
comprised 6 divisions (90,000 men), proposed to be raised to 18 or 20 divisions 
(300,000 men). It was formed in 2 Armies, with headquarters respectively 
Braunsberg (between Danzig and K6nigsberg), and Sagan, in Silesia. 

Later in the month a bill was introduced— 

(1) Authorizing the President of the Republic to (a) disband the existing Army, 
(b) to raise a provisional National Defence Army pending the creation of a 
permanent Defence Force. 

(2) The provisional Army to be built up to a strength of 150,000 to 200,000 
privates (exclusive of officers, N.C.O.s and administrative services), on a popular 
basis by (a) amalgamating existing formations, (b) voluntary enlistment. 

(3) Each army corps to raise a national brigade, to be named after its territorial 
province. 

(4) The brigades to be raised by existing executive services, and placed under 
the High Command. 
















DENMARK. 
On November 22nd, 1918, the Defence Minister presented a bill to consider 
(1) the abolition of fortresses and the present Army system, (2) the establishment 
of a new system on a voluntary basis furnishing a ‘‘ small frontier police force.”’ 
Further steps await the conclusion of peace. 












AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 

In the territories of the late Dual Empire the following arrangements are 
reported :— 

Austria has formed a Volkswehr, ‘‘on German lines,’? composed of the men 
of the 5 classes, 1896-1900. 

Hungary, a Volksarmee, composed of the same classes, numbering about 60,000 
men. A permanent force on a militia basis is proposed. In mid-March a Soviet 
Government came into power. 

In Bohemia, the Czechs have retained under arms all men between 19 and 36 
years of age. Reserves were ordered to be mobilized on the formation of a Soviet 
Government in Hungary. 

The Southern Slavs have called up the 1896-99 classes, whether Slovene, Croat, 
or Serb. The number is estimated at 350,000. 

Accurate details are not obtainable. 

















RUMANIA. 
Casualties during the war were 158,567 dead and missing. 56 per cent. of the 
prisoners taken by the enemy died in Germany or Austria, of 28,000 interned in 


Bulgaria barely 10,000 were repatriated. 
On November 1oth, 1918, an ultimatum was delivered to the German command 


requiring evacuation within 24 hours, and mobilization ordered. On the 17th Allied 


troops occupied Bucharest. 
In March 190,000 men were under arms. Another 300,000 were available, but 


lacked equipment. 













RUSSIA. 
By the end of 1918, there were approximately 20,000 British and 13,000 
American troops on the Murmansk and Archangel fronts: and 72,000, mostly 
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Japanese with some French and a British contingent of about 3,000, in Siberia. 
In January, 1919, these were weakened by demobilization, and the Japanese withdrew 
30,000 men. 

The following patriotic armies had been raised: (1) 250,000 men (12 divisions) 
by the Siberian Government: headquarters Omsk. To these were affiliated the 
Czecho-Slovaks. (2) 180,000 Kuban Cossacks: headquarters Ekaterinodar, with 
sea base at Novo Rossik on the Black Sea. (3) 250,000 Don Cossacks: head- 
quarters Taganrog. (4) 6,000 Fins, etc., on the Murmansk and Archangel fronts. 
The Kuban and Don Cossack Armies contained 20 per cent. of ex-officers voluntarily 
serving in any capacity, and a large volunteer force. During the past six months 
they had cleared most of North Caucasia; the British had restored order in South 
Caucasia. 

The Bolshevist Armies were estimated as follows: (1) 4th Army, 20,000 men, 
114 guns: based on the Caspian. (2) 1st Army, 43,000 men, 95 guns: south of 
the Siberian Railway. (3) 2nd Army, 42,000 men, 73 guns: headquarters Stavropol. 
(4) sth Army, 57,000 men, 98 guns: headquarters Ufa. (5) 3rd Army, 83,000, 
170 guns: headquarters Perm. (6) 23,000 men, 75 guns, on the north front. 
(7) 40,000 men, 80 guns, on the Baltic front. (8) 30,000 men, 100 guns, on the 
west front: a total of 338,000 men and over 700 guns. The troops were said to 
include up to 33 per cent. of Austro-German prisoners of war. 

The Finnish Government controlled 50,000 to 60,000 White Guards. In January 
it enforced compulsory service between the ages of 18 and 38 inclusive, and fixed 
30,000 as the peace establishment. 

The Esthonian Government had at its disposal 15,000 troops, 10,000 Finn 
volunteers, the ‘‘ Northern Corps’? 1,000 strong, and a number of Swedish 
volunteers. 

In January the Ukraine Directory declared against the Bolshevists. Its main 
force was composed of Galician regiments. 

During the month a French officer was appointed to the supreme command of 
the Allied troops (including the Czecho-Slovaks) in East Russia and Siberia west 
of Lake Baikal: a British officer of those in the rear. 

Early in February the first batch of 500 officers and 500 N.C.O.s, trained for 
the National Army at Russian Island, near Vladivostock, was despatched to the 
front. 
Later, a document was captured containing the plan of operations for 1919 
drawn up by the Bolshevist Military Commission at Moscow. It was as follows :— 

North Front.—Offensive on the Archangel Front; defensive on the Murmansk 
and in Finland. 

Baltic Front.—Offensive Narva—Dwinsk, with ultimate overrunning of Esthonia 
and Lativi, and occupation of Riga, Reval, and Libau. 

West Front.—Following up German retirement. 

South Front.—Offensive against Ukraine, driving Volunteer and Cossack Armies 
across the Don: left wing to secure North Caucasus and ports on the Caspian. 

East Front.—Offensive towards Orenburg and Ekaterinburg. 

The development of these plans is shown under Operations below. 

At the end of March, the following allied troops were available :— 

In North Russia.—13,000 British, 4,820 American, 2,349 French, 1,340 Italian, 
1,280 Serb, 11,770 Russian—34,659. 

In East Russia and Siberia.—s55,000 Czecho-Slovak, 12,000 Pole, 4,000 Serb, 
4,000 Rumanian, 2,000 Italian, 1,600 British, 760 French, 28,000 Japanese, 7,500 
American, 92,140 Russian—2 10,000. 

In Middle East.—140,000 French, 190,000 Rumanian, 140,000 British, 40,000 
Etalian, 140,000 Serb, 200,000 Greek—8s50,000. Total, 1,094,659. 
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These numbers are exclusive of the Cossack Armies, etc., on the south front, 
or of Esthonians, Poles, etc., on the west front. 

The Bolshevists were disposed as follows: North front: 6th Army, Archangel 
front. Baltic front: 7th Army, Murmansk front to Riga. West front: North 
Army, Riga to west of Kieff; Ukraine Army: west of Kieff to Kherson. South 
front : 8th Army, Kherson to S.E. of Kharkoff ; 9th Army, N. of Rostoff; roth, 11th, 
and 12th Armies, N. of Rostoff to the Caspian; 4th Army, thence to Orenburg. 
East front: ist, 5th, 2nd, and 3rd Armies on the line Orenburg, W. of Ufa, Birsk, 
and Perm. 

Their numbers were variously estimated at from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 men : 
probably less than 500,000 were efficient. They contained a number of German 
and ex-Austrian officers. 


OPPOSING FORCES IN SOUTH-EAST EUROPE. 
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OPERATIONS. 


Dec., 1918, North Front.—2gth. Allies captured position on the Onega, 50 
miles from Onega (80 miles S.W. of Archangel). Advanced 12 miles up river. 

30th. Allies captured Kadish (on the Yamitsa, 37 miles from confiuence with 
the Dvina). 

Jan., 1919, North Front.—ist. Allies repulsed attack on the Onega position. 
Troops withdrawn. 
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25th. Allies pressed back at Shenkursk (on the Dvina), and— 
i . Retired 20 miles. 


agth at Tarasevo (on Vologda—Archangel Railway) 
OPPOSING FORCES IN EAST. EUROPE 
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This map shows approximately the disposition of forces opposed to the Bolshevists, 
and the positions of the various Bolshevist armies 


Baltic Front.—19th. Esthonians captured Narva, and later 14,000 Bolshevists, 


12 guns, near Pskoff. 
West Front.—Bolshevists advanced in east Ukraine 
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South Front.—16th. British repulsed attack at Bairam Ali (E. of Merv). 
Bolshevists retired to Charjui (on the Oxus). 

East Front.—oth. Siberian Army defeated Bolshevists near Perm: crossed the 
Kama: 30,000 prisoners, 51 guns, etc. 22nd, Bolshevists captured Orenburg. 

FeB., 1919, North Front.—8th—11th. Aflies repulsed attacks on Schridmechenga 
and Kadish. 

21st. Allies captured Segeja (60 miles S. of Soroka on Murmansk railway). 

Baltic Front.—Esthonian successes. 

West Front.—oth. North Polish Army occupied Brest Litovsk, and, roth, 
Bialystock (75 miles N.E.), on heels of German evacuation. Later, captured Slonim 
(on Minsk Railway). 5th, South Polish Army captured 57 guns, etc., at Kovel : 
later Pinsk, Maniewieze, Swanice. 

South Front.—1st—12th. Allies advanced 230 miles, occupied Kihliar, reached 
the Caspian: 31,000 prisoners, 95 guns, etc. 

East Front.—24th. Allies captured Saratoff and Volsk (on the Lower Volga). 

Marcu, 1919, North Front.—1st. Bolshevists captured Yevsievskaya (Vaga 
sector). 

2nd—oth. Bolshevists pressed back on Vaga sector and from Segeja. 

15th. Allies repulsed attack on Morjegorskaya (on left bank Dvina, 30 miles 
below confluence with the Vaga). 

29th. Bolshevists pressed back at Pinega (80 miles E. of Archangel), and— 

31st E. of Bolsheczerki (near Obozerskaya). 

Baltic Front.—Bolshevists attacked Wolmar—Pskoff. 

Letts captured Mitau, advanced on Riga. 24th, captured Schlock (18 miles 
W. of Riga). 

West Front.—Poles captured Grodno and, 20th, Lemberg (from the Ukrainians). 

Bolshevists crossed Warsaw—Lemberg—Odessa Railway: also the Bug on 
whole front. 

Ukrainians captured Boridianka (on Kieff—Kovel Railway). 

South Front.—Bolshevists advanced on Odessa, occupied Kherson and Nicolaieff. 

Bolshevists advanced in Donetz region on Rostoff : captured Berdiansk (on Sea 
of Azoff). 

East Front.—14th. Allies captured Ufa, 5,000 prisoners. Advanced 50 miles 
on whole front. Bolshevists evacuated Orenburg, etc. 

ApRIL, 1919, North Front.—sth. Bolshevists repulsed near Schridmechenga. 
At the end of March the situation in south-eastern Europe was as follows :— 
A.—Pro-Bolshevist forces :— 

1. Bolshevist Ukraine Army (7 divisions, 40,000 men) on line of the Bug 

from Smerinka to mouth, within 50 miles of north and middle Dniester. 

2. Hungarian Army (6 divisions, 54,000 men). 

(a) 3 divisions in east Hungary on line Szegedin—Debreczin—Nyir, 
Eghaza. 

(b) 1 division at Raab, West Hungary. 

(c) 2 divisions in reserve at Budapest. 


B.—Anti-Bolshevist forces :— 
(a) Bessarabia. Rumanian, troops on the line of the Dniester in Bukovina. 
French at Galatz—Bukarest—Kishineff—Odessa. A Greek contingent 
at Odessa. 
(b) Transylvania. Rumanians on line Maramaros—Sziget—Zilah—Deva. 
(c) Banat and Theiss basin. French at Arad—Temesvar—Semlin. Serbs 
at Orsova—Szegedin, Szabadka, Bagad. 
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FivE YEARS IN THE Royat Friy1nGc Corps. By Major James T. B. McCudden, 
V.C., D.S.O., M.C. Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (The Aeroplane and 

*®% General Publishing Co.; Ltd.). London, 1918. 

THE Victory oF LORRAINE, AUGUST 24—SEPTEMBER 12, 1914. By Adrien 

# Bertrand. Translated from the French. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Nelson & Sons, 

Se Ltd.) London, 1918. 

BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN THE NEARER EAsT, 1914—1918. FROM THE OUTBREAK 

HM) - OF WAR WITH TURKEY TO THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM. By Edmund Dane. 
Maps and plans. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton). London, 1918. 

Economic STATESMANSHIP. THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
ARISING FROM THE War. By J. Ellis Barker. 8vo. 15s. (John Murray). 
London, 1918. 

THROUGH THE HINDENBURG LINE. By F. A. McKenzie. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton). London, 1918. 

BULLETS AND BILtLets. By Bruce Bairnsfather.  [Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 
(Grant Richards, Ltd.). London, 1916. 

V.C.’s OF THE AIR. THE GLORIOUS RECORD OF MEN OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AtR FoRCE AWARDED THE VICTORIA CROSS FOR VALOUR, WITH ADDITIONAL 
CHAPTER ON HEROES OF AMERICA. By Lieutenant Gilbert Barrett, R.A.F. 

- Illustrations. 8vo. 5s. (Ed. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd.). London, 1918. 

Watson PasHa. A RECORD OF THE LIFE WORK OF SIR CHARLES MooRE WATSON, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., Colonel in the Royal Engineers! By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Litt.D. Portraits. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (John Murray). London, 1918. 

War PENSIONS—PAST AND PRESENT. By His Honour Judge Edward Abbott 

.- Parry and Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Edward Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 
8vo. 5s. (Nisbet & Co., Ltd.). London, 1918. 

THE#ARMY AND THE Law. By Garrard Glenn. 8vo. New York, 1918. 
(Presented). 

INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 1916—1918, REpoRT. 8vo. Calcutta, 1918. 

THE Doctor 1n War. By Woods Hutchinson, M.A., M.D. Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.). London, 19109. 

Jane’s Ficutinc Surps, 1918. Oblong 4to. 30s. (Sampson, Low, Marston 
& Co., Ltd.). London, 1918. 

THE Lone Roap to BacHpap. By Edmund Candler. 2 vols. Maps, plans 
and illustrations. 8vo. 35s. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.). London, 1919. 

THE EASTERN QuESTION—AN HistToricaL StuDY IN EUROPEAN Diplomacy. By 
J. A. R. Marriott. 2nd Edition, revised. Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. (Clarendon 
Press). Oxford, 1918. 

THE EUROPEAN COMMONWEALTH. PROBLEMS HISTORICAL AND DipLomatic. By 
J. A. R. Marriott. Maps. 8vo. 15s. (Clarendon Press). Oxford, 1918. 

Two Years’ Captivity In GERMAN East ArFrica. Being thef{Personal Experience 
of Surgeon E. C. Holtom, R.N. Map. 8vo. 6s. (Hutchinson & Co.). 
London, 1919. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF War. By Marshal Foch. Translated by Hilaire Belloc. 
Maps and diagrams. 8vo. 21s. (Chapman & Hall). London, 1918. 
Forty Days In 1914. By Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. Maps. 

8vo. 9s. (Constable & Co.). London, 1919. 

SMOKE Tactics. By Lieut.-Colonel P. R. Worrall, D.S.O., M.C. 8vo. London; 
1919. (Presented by the Author). 

Lire oF FREDERICK CourTENAY SELous, D.S.O. By J. G. Millais, F.Z.S. 2nd 
impression. [Illustrations.. 8vo. 21s. (Longmans, Green & Co.). London, 
1919. 

THE GRAND FLEET, 1914-16. ITS CREATION, DEVELOPMENT AND WorK. By 
Admiral Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, G.C.B., etc. Plates, plans and diagrams. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.). London, rgr9. 
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ENGLISH-FRENCH-ITALIAN Tri-LINGUAL ARTILLERY Dictionary. By Edward 
S. Hodgson. Vol. 2: Frangais-Italien-Anglais. Oblongizmo. 5s. (Charles 
Griffin & Co.). London, 1918. 

WarS AND TREATIES, 1815 TO 1914. By Arthur Ponsonby. 3rd impression. 
8vo. 2s. (Allen & Unwin, Ltd.). London, I1g19. 

PALESTINE OF THE JEwS—Past, PRESENT AND FuturE. By Norman Bentwich. 
Maps. 8vo. 6s. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.). London, 
1919. ; 

INDUSTRIAL Peace. Vol. II. March, 1918 to August, 1918. 8vo. London, 
1919. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION AFTER THE War. The Garton 
Foundation. Revised and enlarged edition. 8vo. 2s. (Harrison & Sons). 
London. IgI9. 

Tue Royat REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY AT LE CaTEAUu, 26th AuGusT, 1916. By 
Major A. F. Becke (late) R.F.A. Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (R.A. Institution). 
IgI9Q. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE War. ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MINISTRY OF 
INFORMATION. Vol.I. 1914—1915. 8vo. 5s. (Constable & Co.). London, 
1918. 

SMALL ATLAS OF THE WaR. COMPANION TO THE ‘‘ CHRONOLOGY OF THE War.” 
8vo. 3s. 6d. (Constable & Co.). London, 1918. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE TAXPAYER. By G. H. Davenport, B.A., B.L. 8vo. 6s. 
(Skefiington & Son). London, 1918. 

“QO” Boat ADVENTURES. THE EXPLOITS OF THE FaMouS MYSTERY SHIPS BY 
a ‘“Q” Boat ComMMANDER.—Lieut.-Commander Harold Auten, V.C., R.N.R. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. (Herbert Jenkins, Ltd.). London, r1g19. 

Hakiuyr Society. SrEconp Series, Vor. XLIV. THE Book oF DUARTE 
Barsosa.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRIES BORDERING ON THE INDIAN 
OcEAN AND THEIR INHABITANTS. WRITTEN BY D. B., AND COMPLETED 
ABOUT THE YEAR 1518 a.D. Translated and Edited by Mansel Longworth 
Dames, I.S.C. (retired). Vol. I. Map. 8vo. London, 1918. 

Nava. Recorps Society.—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PHINEAS PeETT. Edited by 
W. G. Perrin. 8vo. London, 1918. 

A TREATISE ON CourRTS MARTIAL; ALSO AN Essay ON MILITARY PUNISHMENTS 
AND Rewarps. By Major S. Payne Adye. 7th Edition. 8vo. London, 
1805. 

A TREATISE OF MILITARY DISCIPLINE ; IN WHICH IS LAID DOWN AND EXPLAINED 
THE Duty OF THE OFFICER AND SOLDIER THROUGH THE SEVERAL BRANCHES 
OF THE SERVICE. By Lieut.-General Humphrey Bland. gth Edition. Plates, 
8vo. London, 1762. 

ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! By Captain Gilbert Nobbs. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann). London, 1918. 

OprEN WARFARE THE Way TO Victory. By Philip Gibbs. Maps. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
(Heinemann). London, 1919. 

Economic Reconstruction. By J. Taylor Peddie, F.S.S. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). London, 1918. 

A Brier HistoRY OF THE 30TH DIVISION, FROM ITS RECONSTRUCTION IN JULY, 
1918, TO THE ARMISTICE, IITH NOVEMBER, 1918. Map. §8vo. 1919. 
(Presented by the G.O.C. 30th Division). 

THE War IN AFRICA, I1914—IQI7, AND IN THE Far East, 1914. By H. C. 
O’Neill. Maps. and illustrations. 8vo. London, 1918. ; 

THREE YEARS OF NavaL WarFarRE. By R.H. Gibson. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann). London, 1918. 

PracticaAL Notes on Courts oF INnguIRY, COMMITTEES AND Boarps. By 
W. F. Cox. 8vo. 4s. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.). London, 1919. 

ADDITIONS AND ERRATA FOR RoLt OF OFFICERS OF THE (84TH) YORK AND 
LANCASTER REGIMENT, JUNE, 1910—-MaRcH, 1914. 8vo. (Presented). 

A Brier Note uPON THE BATTLES OF SAINTES AND MAURON, 1351 AND]1352. 
8vo. Guildford, 1918. (Presented). 
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UNIFORMEN UND FAHNEN DER DEUTSCHEN ARMEE, I7TE UND I8TE AUFLAGE. 
2 Vols. Oblongizmo. Leipzig. N.d. (Presented by Major F. V. Longstaff). 

MAcHINE GuNs. Part I.—MATERIEL, BY MAjorR JULIAN S.HATCHER. PART 
II.—Tuer Practical HANDLING OF MACHINE GUN FIRE, BY Major GLENN 
P. WiLtHELM. Part III.—MaAcHINE Gun Tactics, By Major Harry J. 
Matony. 2nd Edition. Plates and illustrations. 8vo. Menasha, Wis., 1917. 
(Presented by Major F. V. Longstaff). 

NEtson’s History OF THE War. By John Buchan. Vol. XXII. THE DarRKEsT. 
Hour. Maps. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Thos. Nelson & Sons). London, 1919. ia 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN Russia. By George Hume. [Illustrations and map. §8vo. 
6s. (Simpkin, Marshall). London, 1914. 

SERBIA’S PART IN THE WAR. VoL I.—THE RAMPART AGAINST PAN-GERMANISM. 
By Crawfurd Price.‘ Portraitand maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Simpkin, Marshall). 
London, 1918. 

PoLyZ#Nus’s STRATAGEMS OF WAR; TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 
2nd Edition. London, 1796. (Presented by T. Miller-Maguire, LL.D., 
F.R.H.S.). 

TRAITE ELEMENTAIRE DE CALCUL DIFFERENTIAL ET DE CALCUL INTEGRAL. Par 
S. F. Lacroix. 2nd edition. 8vo. Paris, 1806. (Presented by T. Miller- 
Maguire, LL.D., F.R.H.S.). 

HyGinit GROMATICI, ET POLYBII MEGALOPOLITANI, DE CASTRIS ROMANIS QUZ 
Exstant. Plates. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1760. (Presented by T. Miller- 
Maguire, LL.D., F.R.H.S.). 

THE ART OF EMBATTAILING AN ARMY, OR THE SECOND PART OF AELIAN’S TACTICKS, 
ETc. By Captain John Bingham. Plates. 4to. London, 1631. (Presented 
by T. Miller-Maguire, LL.D., F.R.H.S.). 

BULGARIA—PROBLEMS AND Potitics. By George Clenton Logio. Map. 8vo. 
6s. (Heinemann). London, rgro. i“ 
MarsHAL Focu.—His Lire anD His THEORY OF MODERN War. By A. Hilliard 
Atteridge. Portrait and maps. 8vo. (Harding & More). London, tg19. 

(Presented by the Author). 

Tuincs A SAILOR NEEDS TO Know. By Captain D. Wilson-Barker, R.D., R.N.R. 
Frontispiece, plates and illustrations. 8vo. (Chas. Griffin & Co.). London, 
1918. (Presented by the Author). 

SCENES FROM ITALY’s WaR. By G.M. Trevelyan. Maps. 8vo. tos. 6d. (Jack, 
Ltd.). London, rg19. 

THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS. By Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Vol. IV. Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton). London, 1919. 
DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY—A STUDY IN THE POLITICS OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION. By H. J. Mackinder, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Constable & Co.). 

London, rg19. 

A Brier RECORD OF THE ADVANCE OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
UNDER THE. COMMAND OF GENERAL SIR EpmMunpD H. H. ALLENBY, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Juty, 1917, TO OcToBER, 1918. Compiled from Official Sources 
and Published by The Palestine News. Portraitand maps. 4to. Cairo, 1919. 
(Presented by The Palestine News). 

THE WAR AND SociAL REFORM. AN ENDEAVOUR TO TRACE THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE WAR AS A REFORMING AGENCY; WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MATTERS 
PRIMARILY AFFECTING THE WAGE-EARNING CLASSES. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
8vo. 6s. (Murray). London, 1919. 

THE New EASTERN Europe. By Ralph Butler. 8vo. tos. 6d. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.). London, 1919. 

UNDER COSSACK AND BOLSHEVIK. By Rhoda Power. 8vo. 7s. (Methuen). 
London, 1919. 

THE BoNnD OF SACRIFICE—A BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF ALL BRITISH OFFICERS. 
WHO FELL IN THE GREAT War. Vol. II. January to June, 1915. 4to. 
42s. London, Ig19g. 
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The Grand Fleet, 1914-16: Its Creation, Development and Work. By Admiral 
Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O. (Cassell & Co.). 


Lord Jellicoe’s book appeared in February, while this JouRNAL was in the 
press. The enforced delay in noticing it has added to the difficulty of the 
reviewer's task; for so much has already been written about it, much of it 
highly contentious, and some of it captious, that it has by now become less easy 
to give an account of the book itself than it would be to take up some of the many 
controversial challenges which have been freely flung down. 

The book is simple in form. After a short appreciation of strategical con- 
ditions in home waters, followed by a chapter on the material of the Grand Fleet 
and the bases which it had to use, Lord Jellicoe goes on to give a narrative of 
operations. This narrative, which is by no means overloaded with comment, 
occupies over 300 pages. Finally we have a chapter of “ Reflections on the 
Battle of Jutland ’’; a brief summary of ‘‘ The Lessons of Experience,’ and some 
comment on the growing submarine peril to merchant shipping—to deal with 
which Lord Jellicoe was brought to Whitehall. The Dogger Bank and Jutland 
despatches are printed as appendices; there are thirteen plans and diagrams, 
including seven which illustrate the Battle of Jutland; and there is an index 
which, though full for names both of men and ships, is very meagre for subjects. 

In what he says of the creation of the Grand Fleet Lord Jellicoe is inevitably 
brief. There were many units older than the “ Dreadnought ”’ in the fleet, but 
even the ‘“‘ Dreadnought” dated from nine years before the war. An adequate 
account of the creation of the Grand Fleet would therefore involve a summary 
of administrative and technical history covering a number of years, illustrated by 
reference to official papers, such as the Admiralty explanation of the “ all-big-gun’”’ 
design, and perhaps to the important controversies that took place during the 
building of the fleet. But we get little or nothing of this, with a result which seems 
in some respects contradictory. Thus we are told (p. 34) that ‘‘ One of Lord 
Fisher’s first acts was the introduction of the ‘all-big-gun’ type of battleship. 
. . . The War has fully justified Lord Fisher’s conception.’’ But we are told 
elsewhere (p. 14) that the distance at which a ship can be seen by day “ under 
the average conditions of visibility obtaining in the North Sea is not more than 
six to eight miles.’”” Does this state of things, emphasized as it was at Jutland, 
fully justify the conception of a ship designed to engage at a range at which she 
cannot count on seeing her target ? This lowness of visibility, it may be said, 
was mentioned in the course of the old controversies, but was disallowed and set 
aside by the adherents of the “ all-big-gun’”’ design. Lord Jellicoe in his book 
says so much of the prevalence of fog and mist, that it is hard to believe that 
it will be treated as cavalierly in the future as it was before the war.. The 
Grand Fleet suffered severely from shortage of light cruisers, of destroyers, of 
miscellaneous small craft, and, above all, from the lack of adequate harbour 
accommodation. These gaps in our preparations, and the reasons for them, 
were well known to all students of naval matters before 1914. Lord Jellicoe is 
quite explicit as to the shortages, and the dangers to which they exposed us, but 
he says very little—though what he does trust himself to say is much to the point 
—as to why they were allowed to exist. 

f&% The detailed narrative of minor operations does not make light reading; 
to read it once gives a good general impression of the nature of the work and of 
its difficulties, but it also leaves the opinion that it will be necessary to treat the 
work as a book of reference if full value is to be drawn from it. Among other 
subjects treated is the work of the Tenth Cruiser Squadron, on which fell the most 
arduous of the duties connected with the maintenance of the blockade; but of the 
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legal and administrative aspects of the blockade there is no mention. These are 
not matters pertinent to a narrative of operations, though they will assume im- 
portance in a complete history of the war. The Dogger Bank action of the 24th 
January, 1915, has a chapter to itself, but the reader will search in vain for any 
comment on the breaking off of the action. 

The description of the Battle of Jutland, and comment on it, occupy more 
than 100 pages. This is naturally the part of the book which has attracted most 
attention. Many writers, not content with the result attained, have hastened to 
maintain that had the fleet been handled differently, had Lord Jellicoe deployed 
on the starboard wing column instead of on the port, and had he turned towards 
instead of away from the torpedo menace, the event would have been very 
different. They neglect that Lord Jellicoe expressly states that his plans were 
made in advance, after careful debate ; that they were submitted to the Admiralty 
and approved by it (p. 304); and that in the daylight action all went “ according 
to expectation,”’ in which expectation, perhaps, even the low visibility might be 
included. Lord Jellicoe’s comment on the inferiority of our ships and equipment 
in important respects has also been severely animadverted on, the contention 
being that as he was Controller a few years before the war he had the opportunity 
of pressing his views ; but little or no reference has been made by critics to what 
Lord Jellicoe has himself said (e.g., pp. 314, 318) of what he then tried to do, or 
what he succeeded in doing. Lord Jellicoe is so transparently honest in his 
revelations and admissions, that at least common honesty should be practised 
by his critics. 

It is inevitable that there should be long controversy about the Battle of 
Jutland. The data available from this book are not enough to make all clear, 
more especially for the phase between the daylight and the night actions. A 
track chart of the movements of the German fleet is badly needed. The final 
account of the action must needs be based on a collation of the logs and reports 
of all ships engaged, both British and German. That is not to be expected 
immediately. Meanwhile it may be noticed that the meeting between the fleets is 
spoken of as fortuitous, a result of one of the many periodical sweeps. Lord 
Jellicoe, however, refers to the conditions which, in his belief, brought the enemy 
out of port; and the fact that these conditions were known in the proper quarters 
suggests that after all this accidental meeting may have had something in common 
with some of the accidental meetings of everyday life. Those who have main- 
tained that Lord Jellicoe should have deployed the fleet on the starboard wing 
column have not referred to his own exposition of what would have been likely 
to happen in that case ; nor has it been noticed that the condition that would then 
have arisen would have been essentially that which occurred at Tsushima, when Togo 
turned his fleet from a south-westerly to an easterly course under the Russian 
guns. Togo had to reckon with gun-fire only ; but, even so, he suffered more at 
the turn than at any other time during the action. A final consideration which 
occurs is that, though there was no great disparity in loss of personnel in the 
contending fleets, yet the fact that the German ships remained afloat and took 
their dead and maimed into port, cannot but have had a most important moral 
effect, contributing in a high degree to the final débacle. 

As for the naval war as a whole, it would be an interesting historical exercise 
to draw a parallel between it and the war of the Austrian Succession., But what 
is the historical parallel to Jutland? Many battles have been suggested. One 
which has not yet been put forward was the fight with the Armada off the Owers, 
between which and Jutland some important similarity of principle may be traced, 


Forty Days in 1914. By Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Constable). 

General Maurice has given us both an interesting and a good book ; interesting, 

in that it deals with the most notable period of our war, the period in which we 

might have been beaten, and deals with it clearly, while avoiding unnecessary 
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controversy ; good, in that it is full of useful strategic and administrative sug- 
gestions. With our scanty knowledge as yet of the details, especially on the 
German side, the book naturally holds a good many guesses of intentions and 
motives, but these are always reasonable and supported by just argument, which 
is never allowed to become tedious or annoying through lack of seemly brevity. 
To show the system of the discussion a quotation or two will suffice. 

At the time of the first meeting of Allied cavalry with the Germans. 
“‘ The German cavalry when met gave way, but did not allow their screen to be 
pierced, and the French horsemen found great difficulty in obtaining information 
in face of the rifle and machine-gun fire coming from the cyclists and Jagers brought 
up in motor lorries. This first experience in cavalry reconnaissance... . 

illustrates very clearly how easily the old eyes of the army can, in these days, 
be blinded... .” 

“ Details of the attack on Liége were not obtainable (24th August)... . 
It was the fate of Namur which gave the quietus to the system of defending 
fortresses with immobile guns.” 

The concise descriptions of the series of active operations are very clear, and 
the author has avoided the temptation of giving too much weight to the effect of 
Liége in delaying the Germans. We used to be told the Belgian defence there 
delayed the enemy a fortnight; our author puts it more correctly at two days, 
and then shows the value of them in giving the British time to cover the French 
left flank. 

General Maurice’s description of von Kluck’s reluctance to attack us after 
the first two days without first effecting complete envelopment is good, but it does 
not fit in with the idea that he thought us quite beaten after 26th August. A 
promising effort has been made in this book to explain the apparent aberrations 
of von Kluck, but we have still a feeling that more light is needed. May it not 
have been that he was ordered south-easterly from Amiens on 1st September 
because G.H.Q. had heard of the addition of Foch’s Army (IX.) to the French 
centre ? The Germans knew Foch, and that his business would be to attack, 
and were perhaps abandoning envelopment for something like a spell of active 
defence ? Our author, however, has the evidence of a German communiqué of 
4th September to satisfy him that “‘ up to the very eve of the battles of the Ourcq 
and the Marne the Germans’ believed the Franco-British left was beaten.” 

A second reading of this book increases appreciation of its value, and one is 
glad to see General Maurice’s fine insistence on the importance of the work done 
in the Forty Days by the little British Army; not only during the Great Retreat 
but in securing the victory of the Marne. 


Things a Sailor Needs to Know. By Captain D. Wilson-Barker, R.D., R.N.R.; 
Captain-Superintendent of the Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. 
“Worcester.” (C, Griffin & Co., Ltd.), 


Captain Wilson-Barker has in the present work added one more to the books 
of which from time to time he has been the author, or has collaborated in, for 
the instruction of sailors. This volume, dedicated to ‘‘ Worcesters”’ past and 
present, is a mine of information, and should prove a valuable and acceptable 
gift to all young seamen. Moreover, it is well worthy of a place in the professional 
libraries of all sea-going vessels, including yachts. The various chapters deal with 
such diverse subjects as the history of the merchant ship, boats and boating, 
anchors and cables, elementary ship construction, waves, the ship afloat, steering 
and handling of ships, marine mechanical propulsion, fire on board ship, towing, 
salvage and accidents, cargoes, refrigeration, docks, economic navigation, 
ventilation and sanitation, electricity, and ocean meteorology. The book and 
its illustrations, nearly three hundred in number, are well got up, and the 
photographs of clouds are particularly interesting ; cloud photography being a 
speciality of the author. 
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controversy ; good, in that it is full of useful strategic and administrative sug- 
gestions. With our scanty knowledge as yet of the details, especially on the 
German side, the book naturally holds a good many guesses of intentions and 
motives, but these are always reasonable and supported by just argument, which 
is never allowed to become tedious or annoying through lack of seemly brevity. 
To show the system of the discussion a quotation or two will suffice. 

At the time of the first meeting of Allied cavalry with the Germans. 
““ The German cavalry when met gave way, but did not allow their screen to be 

pierced, and the French horsemen found great difficulty in obtaining information 
in face of the rifle and machine-gun fire coming from the cyclists and Jagers brought 
up in motor lorries. This first experience in cavalry reconnaissance . . 
illustrates very clearly how easily the old eyes of the army can, in these days, 
be blinded . 

“ Details of the attack on Liége were not obtainable (24th August) . i 
It was the fate of Namur which gave the quietus to the system of defending 
fortresses with immobile guns.” 

The concise descriptions of the series of active operations are very clear, and 
the author has avoided the temptation of giving too much weight to the effect of 
Liége in delaying the Germans. We used to be told the Belgian defence there 
delayed the enemy a fortnight; our author puts it more correctly at two days, 
and then shows the value of them in giving the British time to cover the French 
left flank. 

General Maurice’s description of von Kluck’s reluctance to attack us after 
the first two days without first effecting complete envelopment is good, but it does 
not fit in with the idea that he thought us quite beaten after 26th August. A 
promising effort has been made in this book to explain the apparent aberrations 
of von Kluck, but we have still a feeling that more light is needed. May it not 
have been that he was ordered south-easterly from Amiens on 1st September 
because G.H.Q. had heard of the addition of Foch’s Army (IX.) to the French 
centre ? The Germans knew Foch, and that his business would be to attack, 
and were perhaps abandoning envelopment for something like a spell of active 
defence ? Our author, however, has the evidence of a German communiqué of 
4th September to satisfy him that ‘‘ up to the very eve of the battles of the Ourcq 
and the Marne the Germans’ believed the Franco-British left was beaten.” 

A second reading of this book increases appreciation of its value, and one is 
glad to see General Maurice’s fine insistence on the importance of the work done 
in the Forty Days by the little British Army; not only during the Great Retreat 
but in securing the victory of the Marne. 


Things a Sailor Needs to Know. By Captain D. Wilson-Barker, R.D., R.N.R.; 
Captain-Superintendent of the Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. 
“Worcester.” (C. Griffin & Co., Ltd.). 


Captain Wilson-Barker has in the present work added one more to the books 
of which from time to time he has been the author, or has collaborated in, for 
the instruction of sailors. This volume, dedicated to ‘‘ Worcesters’’ past and 
present, is a mine of information, and should prove a valuable and acceptable 
gift to all young seamen. Moreover, it is well worthy of a place in the professional 
libraries of all sea-going vessels, including yachts. The various chapters deal with 
such diverse subjects as the history of the merchant ship, boats and boating, 
anchors and cables, elementary ship construction, waves, the ship afloat, steering 
and handling of ships, marine mechanical propulsion, fire on board ship, towing, 
salvage and accidents, cargoes, refrigeration, docks, economic navigation, 
ventilation and sanitation, electricity, and ocean meteorology. The book and 
its illustrations, nearly three hundred in number, are well got up, and the 
photographs of clouds are particularly interesting; cloud photography being a 
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